
BIRDWATCHING is no 
longer merely a 
Bolitary pastime. 

Interest in ecology and 
conservation has turned 
omitholojgy into an inyjortant 
research field. David Jobbins 
reports on the developmentof 
the sulgect in Britain (page 1 1 ) 

Mostof the doctors in the 
House have PhDs, not medical 
degrees. Byron Criddle looks at 
. thePARUAMENTARY 
ACADEMICS and asks: is 
political life reconcilable with ; 
r disinterested inquiiy? (page r 
13) I 

Has PHILOSOPHY fail ed us? 
Kenneth Lawson argues that, 
farfrombeingirreJevanttoour i 
cultural needs, philosophical ' i 
thinking helps provide a I 
common intellectual I 

foundation (page 16) f 
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Popper’s nightmare 

ernmcni seems hell- society, which in nraetiiv has ncariv inrSmatn 



Delius, Elgar and Holst 
(above) alldied 60 years ago 
this spring. This week’s “Arts 
Page looks at the revival of 
Interest in BRITISH MUSIC 
and the rehabilitation of some 
ratherunfashionable 
reputations (page 17) 

As Euro-eJections and 
gnomic summitry ioom, 
Si^ey Pollard reviews Alan S. 
Milward’s study of POST- 
WAR RECONSTRUCTION, 
ue troubledyearsofthe 
European Recovery 
Programme, 1946 to 1961 
(page 18) 
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The present Governmcni seems hell- society, whu 
bent on cenlralizalion - but then so always been 
was the pre^us one and the one expansion of 
T**® difference between Thisisacomi 
Mrs rnatcher s Goveninient and its the 1956 Wl 
predecessors is not Its intention to education thr 
cenir^ize the power to lake decisions- in 1963, th( 
ijiat common to all governments binary polic! 
since 1945 (1906? 18327) - but its creeping dirii 
suwa in capying out that intention 1981 universit 
2" u. contrast between that National Adv 

highly effective success and its fdcolo- most recent h 
gicaJ support for a programme of the Universih 
I pnvatization. No previous govern- the NAB 
merit has so successfully aegrandized If the aim 
the power of the state wfiHe simul- strategy has b, 
taneously and loudly proclaiming its Ud to the R 
deepest wish to roll back its feontiers. ments seemei 
Speculation about the sources and carrot of exoi 
outcomes of this grand political irony is juicy enough 
outofpjacehere.Butthereisroomfor Money would 

some discussion of whf>n> lllii Ikmel T-U- u! L I 


society, which in practice has nearly intimate knowledge of and raonort 

always been interpreted as the further with the univeiiiiics, can K 
^pension of saence and technology, accumulate the detailed knowlcdec 

required to make such programmes 
the 1956 White Paper on techmcal fully effective. The danger with dc- 
educa^n through tailed programmatic intervention is 

ku-™ fstablishment of the simply that while it certainly "works"! 

bmary policy two ^ars later, the in tne sense that things move visiblv' 
of fhe 1970s, the and quickly it may not “work” in thel 

J?»f nnn^lrfusS?* n "‘®r® scnsc of meeting the 

1 Biionai Auvisory ooov , to Sir Keith s desired obiectives. in the case nf *'ni»u, 

!!I***i chairman of .blood” bnnging new academic talenti 
the NAB " Committee and into the uniSties " 

If .he aim remainad aonslant. ,ha 



luuiiiiur 

some discussion of where this thrust 
towards centralized power leaves high- 
er education. For there can be little 
doubt that the early 1980s will be 
regarded in the future as a decisive 
epis^e in the creation of a tightly 
coorduiated system of higher educa- 
tion under strict national direction. 
Previous governments have talked ab- 
out a national system, but more as an 
administrative ambition than as an 
established, political fact: Sir Keith 
Joseph however is the first secretary of 
state with the power to set a national 
policy. There is no mystery oboul his 

excentinnal nnur0v« U Sp Ji*— 


via wajxjwuv, iu Oil Mlin S 

most recent letters to the chairman of 
the University Grants Committee and 
the NAB. 

If the aim remained constant, the 
strategy has been constantly adapted. 
Up to the Robbins climax govern- 
ments seemed to believe that the 
carrot of expansion provided it was 

E enough would do the trick, 
ey would breed modernization. 


• p lUO 

. Some see Sir Keith’s new power as a fe a™ his^5reSSL®«ni® h? 
sinister and unprecedentecT develop- naSonll oollJJ^fo! hsJhT ® 


J he big push for expansion on a wide 
front would produce the necessary 
increase in higher education's commit- 
ment to science and technology. After 
1965 governments became more scep- 
Although there was still remark- 
ably little detailed interference in how 
higher education spent its money and 
decided its priorities, the new Cros- 
land policy did provide a broad steer to 
the system by imposing on it a primi- 
tive straiification. Since 1981 a third 
strategy has come to the the from. Tiie 
rather crude institutional stratification 
embodied m the binary policy is beine 
superseded by much liner-grain pn> 


sions by the secrclary of slate, in which 
nc has confused his conslilulioiinl 
authority with his private prejudices, 
‘I®.''® given a superncial plausibility to 
this intereretatloii. But hlsout-of-joint 
views about academic tenure, his 
mavenck vendetta 'against the 


non nave provided him with the poll- 
licnl muscle that previous sccrciarics 
of state did not possesw, and at the 
same time the cumulative experience 
of creeping dirigisme has provided him 
with the ncccssaiy administrative 
tools. A Mcrctary of state who can 

Winin n mid «...i _i i . . 


maverick vendetta against the wield n i « who can 

nreofviinAiinna nrki.i.. If one groat UUestion hns eiifl. 


— -Mwiuiiiaic iiic priVBIC 

preoccupations of higher education to 
the public ambitions of the state. 
c> V • f?r f™”* l^®l"g tiriprecedented, 
2!L .jn ® position of comman- 


V tmuimaiKin 

technology is a commanding figure In 
higher education policy. 

But if one grant question has sud- 
denly been solved - how docs the 
uovernment get its way in higher 
education? - another just ns great has 
succeeded it - what arc the Weciivc 



pSSflS‘tems“ii‘ fe’ “n f"?™™ 

„ . The great and the good 

terest but todayapotenUalS«nhLi^^^^ approval) undermines the fen. ?Ii"‘"JJ?**?"al~™n'unityofseholafs 


—I maiicw 

aiiemma and policy makers in higher 
eduration address this new and un- 
• familiar question, he and they should 
recall something written by Sir Karl 
Popper in 77ie Poverty of Historicam. 
The difficulty of combining holistic 
planning with scientlHc methods is 
still more fundamental than has so. 
far been indicated. The holistic 
planner overlooks the fact that it is 
easy to centralize power but Im- 
pMsible to centralize all knowledge 
which IS distributed over many indi- 
vidual minds, and whose ccntraliza- 
tion would be necessary for the wise 
wielding of centralized power. But 
(his fact has far-reaching consequ- 
ences. Unable to ascertain what is in 
the minds of many individuals, he 
must try to simplify his problem by 
eliminating individual differences: 
he must try to control and stereotype 
interests and bclicfe by education 

and propaganda. But this attempt to 

exercise power over minds must 
destroy the last possibility of rindiim 
out what people really think, for it is 
clearly incompatible with the free 
exprauion of thought, especially of 
critical thought. Ultimately, it must 
(lestroy knowledge; and the grenter 
the gum in power, the greater will he 
the loss or knowledge. 

Popper’s nccoiinl of Ihe dangers of 
centralized power has double signifj. 
cance for Ihe particular situation Hint 
discussing. First, it 
J®*Bh*®n*5 'Jjc grand irony of Mrs 
Ihalcher s Government which has so 
effectively aggrandized the power of 
the state while proclaiming Its horror 
or Just such a movement. For Sir Keith 
Joseph s political nliilosophy is col- 
oured by just .such Poppcrian fears of 
state worship. Second, Popper’s belief 
nat rontralizcd power destroys free 
knowIcdM must he esnclally keenly 
tell in highei; education because know- 
ledge is rts product and it should offer a 
safe home for critical thought. Here 
perhaps there may be some substance 
offensive against 
ntellectual dissent. For what from the 
top of the system can appear nothing 
more than a sensible administrative 
policy may seem at the bottom a 
deadly ideological assault. So wc ar- 
nve at Popper’s nightmare, 


Linguistics to be held in WrcxC t! 

> would tadeedK 
pared to act as rapporteur for^ 
session ot, Sign Z J 
SawsunanLmey. Perhapyou6>S 
funds 

for travel and accommodation uS 
university no longer makes graSb 
such marten and ray own poSibHitva 
comnbutina has been 
undermined by the department 
cent decision to implement a o» 
term-a-year-without-pay policy for 4 
lecturers under the age of I k^l 
fonrard to hearing from you. Yom 
G. Oumtock. (PhD)." 

Upping ticked the bottom of ibi 
letter and wrote AUB In big red ietttn 
under Quintock’s signature, Thaiw 
ensy enough. AUB (Acceptable Ub 
versity Business) simply racani tha 
Qiiintock was eniiiled to use detail 
mental notepaper and a unlverati 
cnvcl^e for this piece of correspoti 
cncu. The question of who paid forik 
stamp was trickier. True, there ns 


Quinlock spoke at Wrexham bui 
had after all been invited only 
rapporteur: a role typically reset 
for ncndeinic dum-dums who hod k 
professional standing but were (hoi 
too inept to be able to handle a 
paper, 

'riial certainly didn't suggest I 
class postage. Neither was ine con 
ence venue exactly a rccommcndali 
Wrexliiim for all its undoubted culti 
jitlnictioiis was hardly a mecci 
linguistic rcseorchcis. He bits 
wrote POP (Pay Own Postage) on i 
envelope ami turned to the next In I 
.stuck. 

"Dear Brigadier Oorc, I h 


hiwship as' iidvcrtise'd in Ihc rect 
edition of '/'Ae Times Highfr Educed 


terest but today a itotenUallvevnKti^^^^ approval) undermines the fen- 

activity often acoomoanIe5*hS *2ln® principle on which such recognizing the 

troverSy and even protest Wlin made, which is that the multinational 

h9nor^. degipes has become are accapted’ as worthy of 5J®5®7/5,®“P®,7J®?^‘^°‘*®y®“"lversi- 

5»,we,S5n>ilSe^suc. £i™ ta kBpS? honorary 

.havebeAntousesticiiawardstoheiSi' in our more mterest in "sun- 

powetfu* ntossages about Silt nSd^ defcreiicc ^ fe underline its 

.pp„.ch .0 ,h. 

^ ^ Jpn<r9ve;rBy',.surtoundJng't^^^ *f*®awirdofbonorary 

awai^ aithoboraiy de^e toPresi- acKS? irff obscured by '*'5* confined to the j 

^nt I^agan at UniveSly ColSi the process Itseff ^ the auiding mi 

Ga way bnborecdntvbi?^^ Picly iT ^ S! 

■^*i®!if®*^^‘?.^'**ho8tdr&maticMami)lB be probablv SS/rtSS ”® that the actual Ive 
of this aWolHbe senfttiiuUu' 'Pk-' ***Pf®*?bu8t.ltwillijeirtaJK«...*u_? aalact^pn- resembled a nanai 




make the Primp , Minister dCffeds to ^ 

PTC?'®!: l^sent. i'; , • ® ^ mqre cdi 

lirqbablj;,MovoE?^wo .cpiitraslZ 

years. For.n willM: in iinHMriik*nki ' S^i®^^?,'NQ!prigera«*ueh«*iM 'T^^.pqiveraiieswfehtoiiiWi 


: piety lias beeii 
ntnopg several 


Siiplilcmeiii. Although f am by tn 
n specialist In carfy English ' 
shifts, I have always taken a con: 
able interest in maltem of defeac 
weaponry and was for several yi 
member of the Sutton Coldfield 
tion of the Territorial Army, lnd( 
hove it on good authoriiy that I r 
have been called for active servi 
Suez had the conflict not bee 
prematurely terminated. You 
appreciate that It is difficult for n 
specify the precise area resean 
which I would specialize but Ihe 
topics which stand out from 
arc ’Advances in Tank Teefmol 
and 'Recent Developments in Nu( 
Fall-Out Shelters’, Finally, I shi 
say (hat I am available to comnv 
employment from next Monday n 
ing, rourt, P. Winkler (trae 
Senior Lecturer).” 

Poor Winkler. One could hai 
envisage a man who had so far faiw 
grasp the instructions on (he side of 
Automat lea machine making a, 
tor contribution to tank tec 
But still, a job was a job. Re , 
Lapping Wrote NUB (Not Uoivcr 
Business) under Ihe signature « 
POP in the top right hand corner O' 
envelope. 

Me paused from his labours a 
melancnoHcatly looked out 
former university playing fickw 
even how the first springs of iw^ 
pbtato crop were beginning w ^ 
. abwe (he brown earth. Away W 
left he could see the Cbanceiior ^ 
,,nlng his lunchtime shift on the « , 
, ler’s Hot Dog stall and behind 
familiar figure oi .^« 

Ajipitod iconomibs 
lottery tickets. H was 


miditRmaV 

de^qes.qii 
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UGC says ‘no’ to breakaway Scots 


by Olga Wojtas 

Scottish Correspondent 

The University Grants Committee has turned down 

an urgent request tw the eight Scottish universities to 

set up a mini-UGC for Scotland. 

The universities had asked for a separate Scottish 
subcommittee partly to stop the Scottish universities 
being left out in the cold as (he UGC and the 


meni of Education and Science to include the 
universities in the council’s brief, and it is highly 
likely the UGC was also involved. 

Had the UGC set up a Scottish subcommittee, it 


Scottish Office funding. 

The UGC’s negative reply will reinforce specula- 
tion that ministers are seriously considering such a 


transfer, which lias already been fuelled by the 
surprisingly wide terms of reicrence given to the new 
Scottish Tertiary Education Advisoiy Council. 


tcrence given to the new 


Asa Briggs 
on a 

century of 
Fabians, 13 


Tlie STEAC has been asked to review the funding 
of and relations between the universities and the rest 
of Scottish higher education. In contrast six years ago 
at the peak of the enthusiasm for devolution the 
special relationship of the Scottish universities with 
tne UGC and the Department of Educaiton and 
Science in London was safeguarded. 

The request for a subcommittee was made three 
months ago, and the UGC has obviously delayed its 
reply unm the announcement from the Secretary of 
State for Scotland setting up the STEAC. The 
Scottish Office needed the agreement of the Dcpari- 


Scottish universities, and potentially embarrassing 
the Scottish Secretary, Mr George Younger. 

In a letter to Sir Alwyn Williams, principal of 
Glasgow University and chairman of the ad hoc 
group calling for the subcommittee, UGC chairman 
Sir Peter Swinnerton-Dyer said members were 
reluctant “to lake an Irrevocable step at a lime when 
the situation is so fluid and unclear." 

He added that a good working relationship acro» 
the binary line wouto be as necessary in Scotland as in 
the rest of the UK. "but how it is implemented will 
depend very much on the purpose and mode of 
functioning of STCAC.’’ 

Sir Alwyn said STEAC’s new remit could enable it 
to turn into a MacNAB, the equivalent of the 
National Advisory Body south of the border, which 
has financial powers, ’if this is so, the need for a 
Scottish subcommittee would diminish greatly.’’ 

ThcScottish universities had proposed a subcom- 
mittee because of Secretary of State for Education 
and Science Sir Keith Joseph’s odvicc that the NAB 
and the UGC should discuss the distribution of 
higher education resources. 

The proposed functions of the- Scottish subcoin-- 


APT may go to court 
over pay arbitration 


byBavId Jobbins 
TbecouttsmBy be asked to rule that n 
>{; itoikTUC union’s pay claim should he 
coiuidered in arbitration agreed this 
;; w«k for college lecturers. 

Although it WHS outvoted this week 
when tbe Burnham further cduciilion 
, rooinuttee was asked whether its cluini 
'.^Miould form part of the terms of 
reference for arbitration, Ihe Assneia- 
lioiKrfPolyiechnlcTcRchcrHsays it will 
iw sit procedures possible to achieve 
' ilsaim, 

Bre cormniuee agreed on terms tif 
• refetena for arbitration which lake 
. tnio a^nt the claim for n "siibstan- 
!j • L ".®'’®*‘ publicly quantified 
Mim by (he teachers’ panel, the 
“u^gement’s response and the pro- 
agreement of 4 per cent and 
rfr on the top point of the 
1 swic reached on April 16. 
Dawson, general secretary 
union, the National Asso- 
Teachers in Further and 
fducatjon, confirmed this 
would press its 
fmiA which also Includes 

^^®nsfer from the U to the 

i> this which angers the APT. Its 


national secretary, Dr Tony Poinlon. 
said: "We >io not inieiid tn rcUnqimh 
our rule in putting forward the cose of 
higher education Icelurcrs’’. 

APTls first step is to try to gel a 
symimlheiic person included ‘*n the 
inrce-mcmbcrnrhitrntionptiiicl. If this 
fails it will seek to convince the 
independent chainnan of the arbitra- 
tors that its ease should be heard. If 
both steps fail ii will (hen seek a 
judicial review. 

AFFhas claimed l2io 1.*? percent to 
achieve parity with the universities. 

University manual workers’ leaders 
were this week claiming a key victory 
in the battle for a move to eradicate 
low pay. 

A return to work formula for 400 
members of the Transport and Gener- 
al Workers Union at Warwick Uni- 
versity, who stopped work when col- 
leagues were suspended for taking 
disruptive industrial action, includes a 
comrnllmcnt from the university to uk 
. its best endeavours to ensure the 
national negotiating machinery 
addresses itself lo the low pay problem 
in the near future. Vice chancellor Mr 
Jack Butterworth chairs the consor- 
tium. 


Union 


courses in funds crisis 



JmnK® Congress is hav- 

gjpamrae because of delays in 
«wr f.® ®Ps®nient with ministers 
a^ual grant. 

anxiei ®”^ *^®^ ** considerable 

I J S? *f^.abandoned. Die TUC 
£f .7m from the 
« b unlikely that it 
A programme 

for iherairiain- 


Dadc Union Studies Journal paints a 
picture of rapid decline. Student hours 
for all .courses have fallen by 11 per 
cent on the previous year, day release 
hours by lo.7 per cent, health and 
safely course numbers by 25 per cent, 
and tor all day release courses by 17 
percent. 

The total number of TUC courses 
fell below 2000 for the first time sin« 
1976/77 when the explosion of prqvi- 
sion was triggered bv the prst inj^on 
of public money and new demands for 
work place representatives were being 
created by fegislatloa such as the 
Health arid Safety at Work Act. _ 

The TUC believes that demand is 
falling because most health and safely 
representatives have attended courses 
.now. ap'd that employers are resisting 
releasing employees. 

Olhtr factors for the ^1™ >[' 

aSorT&S® 

Off, - which, 


sSerSst-ants: Dr John WhiHaker of Lancaster University fpgos. iSei 
^army of ants bis team has recruited to help meiuure reaeareh ai 
C!IJr3«mao.hWe« The ants remove aphids and caterpUlars from neat level 
foliage, and wnlroUing their access to trees reveals the Irjuries their ^ 

.nfa, »d study 

-g;:?.. they can remove 100,000 aphids from an acre of woodland in British sen 
an hour. 

Academy defends its record 

.. h(i flioscrihed as a fine Dhilosopher. but believed t 


mittce were to fill the gap created by Sir Keith, 
reviewing the scope for cooperation amoM higher 
education iiistiiuCions, and liaising with STEAC and 
the Scottish Education Department. 

The principal of Edinburgh University, Dr John 
Burnett, said all the universities would be dis- 
appointed that the subcommittee had not been 
established. But they had recently taken the major 
step of setting up their own standing committee 
which could at any lime give views to the UGC, 
STEAC and the SED. 

Merger talks between Stirling University and 
Paisley College have been dropped as a result ol 
STEAC being set up. 

Mr John Oswald, Paisley’s registrar, said; "We 
haven't abandoned Stirlirifi totalfy, but it's noi the 
only option with S'rEAC stirring (he pot round 
again. 

The first meeting of a joint working party of 
Scotland’s higher ed^ucatioii unions has condemned 
STEAC as unrepresentative. 

The Association of University Teachers (Scot- 
land), the Association of Lecturers in Scottish 
Central Institutions, and the Assodation of Lectur- 
ers in Colleges of Education in Scotland say that 
having all ^TEAC's members appointed by the 
Scottish Secretary means they will ''Tefiect the same 
political values and educational prejudices as the 
present government'’. 

”^1 Scientists try 
for share of 
defence cash 

by Jon Turney 
Science C-orrespondept 
Efforts to make Oritain’s £2,(lfl0ni 
. defence research budget benefit uni- 
versity scicntHls are Boiiiftohead. civil 
science advisers tnkiMf^ this week. 

Sir David Phillips, chairman of the 
Advisory Board for the Resenrah 
Councils, snid he hod held talks with 
the Ministry of Defence's chief scien- 
tific adviser. Professor Richad Nor- 
man, on- the rule of tlic ministry in 
silppurtinc university research and on 
the possibility of using some MoD 
funds to bock other basic research. 

He was speaking at the first meeting 
of (he House o|^ Commons Select 
Committee on Education, Science and 
the Arts to inquire into the scienn 
budget. Sir David and other ADKC 
members said the talks with the MoD 
were (oking place neainst a back- 
ground of a possible 2S per cent cut in 
&)vernment support for basic and 
strategic research within 10 years. 

Sir David. Dr Walter Bodmer direc- 
tor of Ihe Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund laboratories, and Dr Derek 
Roberts, research director of GEC, all 
cimressed disra^ at the neglect of 
science in the (jovernment's recent 
green paMr on public ending in Ihe 
University 1990s. Departments which support 
Ip measure research are oil assumed to rMclve 
Dinars from near level funding, and Sir David said 
ftmHpjB ih»ir this meant the erosion of science 
yunes loeir spending would grow worse, "unless a 

conscious policy decision is made to 
id the study at the strength and health of 

woodland in British science”. 

I continued on page 3' 


by Paul Flather 

The British Academy this week denied 

charges that it had fail^ to folfil its 
duty to defend the arts from Govern- 
ment attacks and thgt it is run m a 
thorou^ly undemocratic fastuon. 

The chuges were made in a tetter to 
The GuardOan frbm Professor Michael 
Duinjnett, Wykeham profeswr of 
logic at Oxford University, who has 
just resitted W h fcUow pf the 
acadttiy Because It was “unetitial to 
the challenge of. the first real crisis |t 
bad ever had to face”. , ' . 

Slr:Owert Chadwlpki president of 


he described as a fine philosopher, but believed to intend. '’What is now 
he said the academy was not in the nceded-is a reassertlon of the values 
business of saying 'bbo' or ’yea’ to and impprunce of arts subjects," it 
ministers. , . . said. 

He defended the increasin^y public It emerged this w( 
stance taken by the academy in recent ' Joseph. tne .Secreti 
years, intervening in the "new blood” . Education, will be a 
debate over university posts, admi- of the academy on tli 
nistering humanities postgraduate rheir annual meetini 

awards, and making a public defence sir Owen reveal 
of the arts in its to the University academy fellow ha 

Grants Committee. concern about the p 

In that statement, which widely general but that he v 
publicized, : the academy, warned fhe resign and write opi 
UGC against. the low morale of those • there was ample sc 
in the humanities, and l)ieiUscrepai^. : issues in the 16 subj 


It emerged this week that Sir Keith 
Joseph, the . Secretary of State for 
Education, will be addressing fellows 


of the academy on this very t^c after 
rheir annual meeting on July 12. 

Sir Owen revealed that another 
academy fellow had also expressed 
concern about the plight of the arts in 
general but that he was not the kind to 
resign and write open letters. He said 
there was ample scope to raise surio 
issues in Ihe 16 ttbject sections of the 


Aff - wh ch WEA aiinoMW w v*v - ^ pjeuaoni oi . m me numtuuuen, «**««!•» ' muca m luc •■•n- 

owcholoBicalcffecfaoffoetcMtton' ..hJ-niTihU weck.teg^^^ between, what cthe qoycrnjrtent- lii-! . academy, and to rnake representations 

’ ffiffbSfM from fcltow wdrkersiooi {5j , itendcd ;for . the arts aridJ whar it is . to the tta^toy’s goverrurtg: edimcil. 

' ' to '• T'V / \ : 
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After sales for foreign students 


Sir.- Your Icudcr of June ]5. "Honie 
ttiou^hls from abroad”, gave very 
average of ihe new-image 
onlish Council and drew particular 
Bttcniion to the councN’s iniliatives as 
a paid recruitment agency for overseas 
students. 

The council is no doubt to be 
applauded for its entrepreneurial 
approach to current diplomacy in the 
face of '•swingeina cuts”. Furlh- 
erniore. Sir John Burgh's statement 
that Inc first goal of the scheme would 
be to regain Britain’s share of the total 
of overaeas students can only be ap- 
plauded by those who arc aware of the 
Ideological, educational, diplomatic 
and trade benefits of international 
educational exchange. 

UKCOSA, the national representa- 
liw body concerned with the interests 
of overseas students in the UK. was at 

E iiitjs to warn the Government of the 
tely effects of the introduction of full 
cost fees on the enrolment of foreign 
students. Our predictions were justi- 

Yeats errors 

Sir, - May I take this opportunity to 
thrak Profossor Denis Donoghue for 
pointing out In his review of my Tke 

SSSS* Edlrion 

^ifESt June 8 ) the omission of “the** 

of “A Bronze 
Head* 7 The proper reading is “Here 
at i^ht of the entrance of this bronze 
“*ad , and I shall hope to have this 
proofreading error corrected In fu- 
ture printings of both the English and 
the American editions. 

As tor the other textual “disasters'* 
cited by Protossor Donoghue - the 
“ad opening lines 
“ Living Beauty** and the 
repeated line and Improper stanza 
Jvislon In Part 1 of “TTic Tower*' - 
these were somehow made after I had 
pBued the final prooto and arc 
unique to the Bnglbh text. The 
American edition, published last De> 
cember and printed from film pro- 
vJdcd by MacmUlan, London; is 
correct ui both Instances. 

Prtfessor Douoghue's other 
doubts about The Poems of W. B. 
«TM*’ Edition - the removal of 
I lirw Songs to the Same Tune*' to 

rlfwJiPS?*’** “s« 

CoHected Poems format of lyrical and 
narrative and liramallc verse are 
ramplex matters which cannot be 
' discussed in these columns. On (he 


fied, hence the need to recruit. But this 
rccruiimenl is taking place in a finan- 
cial context which means that overseas 
srudcnls’ fees represent a subsidy to 
institutions' overall costs. The more 
overseas students are seen as a finan- 
cial commodity, the greater the danger 
that we will recruit the wrong students 
to the wrong courses for tn 
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jc wron_ 

reasons. Equally worrying is the lack 
of attention frequently Mid by institu- 
tions to the academic, social and 
welfare support provided to overseas 
studems. TTie "swiMeing cuts" suf- 
fered byihc British Council have also 
been suffered by the education world 
at Inrae and in many institutions one of 
Inc first victims is student support 
services. There is no doubt that the 
Mst advertisement for British educa- 
tion overseas is satisfied customers 
Equally, the fostering of goodwill and 
positive international relations de- 
pen dsprimarily upon thequalityof the 
expencnce of the overseas students 
Responsible and mutually beneficial 


recruitment must, therefore, take into 
account the special needs of overseas 
students, ranging from appropriate 
and realistic pro-arrival information to 
special study skills and English lan- 
guage programmes. Equally, the staff 
of institutions need to be professional- 
ly equipped to receive the new contin- 
gent of overseas students. From our 
experience as consultants to institu- 
tions wishing to improve their services 
to overseas students. UKCOSA is far 
from satisfied that these issues are 
taken into account sufficiently when 
the pressure is on for colleges to recruit 
for financial reasons. 

. Uliiinately, however good a sclline 
job the British Council is able to do, it 
will be the after sales service that 
counts. 

Yours faithfulh 



W. B. Yeats: delighted 


Harassment 

Sir, - Tiiank you for 


K our balanced,, 
e Oxf 
harassment 


unhyslerical report of the Oxford Uni- 
iity sexual ' 


fTWtfv iwmssmcni survey 

{h*?fh ' *^Porter notes 

that the Oxford definition of harass- 
ment was •■strict'*, nolnring out That a 
previous survey at Harvard defined aU 

““ harassment: since this 
posmbillty makes many otherwise sym- 
^thetic colleagues reluctant to take 
action on the issue as a whole, it seejns 


question of (he proper format, I 
would only say (hat tho single re- 
corded statement by Yeats (rather 
than Mrs Yeats, Harold Macmillan, 
1 nomas Mark, or whomever) ex- 
presses dellghl with the (wo-psrt 
format; and that In 1938 he Intended 
to publish an elnborate and limited 
a " ®P of his collected woiis In 
America usbig that same arranec- 
ntent. 

Finally, Protossor Donoghue has 
reals dying three days In advance of 
h s demise (January 28, 1939 ), 
Sincerely, 

“CHARD J. RNNERAN, 

English department, 

Newcomb College, 

New Orleans. 

Patent power 

Sir, - The Committee of Vice Chancel- 
lors and Pnncipals (THES, June 8 ) 
*0 consider that patenting of 
monoclonal antibodies at an earlv 
stage would have “serious dfsadvan- 
generations of investigators". 
*u ool considered 

that the loss of such valuable Intellec- 
tual property to Britaiu has serious- 
disadimntages to the industry of this 
itrv w th a remltant loss of naUon- 


lours raitniully, 

GAJL TAYLOR. 

Executive Secretary, 

United Kingdom Council for Overseas 
Student Airairs. 

Copy debate 

Sir. - The answer to John Watson's 
quc 7 concerning student photo- 
copying (77/ June 15) maybe llial 
irom^ the students' point of view, 
copying has a number of advantages. It 
may be more convenient and cost 
pcctive to copy relevant portions of a 
book or journal than to purchase the 
entire work or to make notes from a 
Mny obtained from a library, particu- 
larly when the volume may not be 
removed from Ihe library. 

The Introduction of short term loan 
collections in academic libraries has to 
some extent improved the availabilitv 
of heavily used books, but I doulx 
Whether many students buy no books 
whatsoever simply because it is possi- 
ble to photocopy. Postgraduate stii- 
wnts rather than undergraduates arc 



Sheffield decides 
to splash out 


mine in Fife where toaclivItj^SiglheshS 
caused the power supports to be crushed. ® * 

Poly mining 
courses 



ninlerial which is copied. 

Had photocopiers been available 
when 1 was an undergraduate I am sure 
that I would have made use of them. 

Yours sincerely, 

D. E. LEWIS 

Senior nssistont librarian, 

Loughborough University. 

PCL rector 

Sir, - You reported last week the 
appointment of Terry Burlin as the 
new rector of the Polytechnic of Cen- 
tral London., He has been the actine 

penod has demonstrated his firmness 
a when 

dimculties both externally and inter- 
nally generated have beset PCL. I am 

able Sovernors felt 

ft? fh? ?• rectorship, even 

w the face of competition that was 
boto powerful and attractive. 


Sir, -Tlie National Advisory Board for 
local authority higher cducmioii has 
always maintained a commitment to 
open government. Tliis was expressed 
most recently by John Bevan, the 
NAB secretary, at the National Asso- 
aation of Teachers in Further nnd 
Higher Education annual conference 
in May. Yet the manner In which the 
provisiun of advanced mining courses 
has been considered by the NAB has 
follea short of this ideal. 

^oiigh the three Instiluliuns in- 
VO ved were circulated in February 
with a document concerning miniiifi 
courses, and a request for their com- 
ments, no further iiiformiition was 
received. An extensive mid dcinilod 
. Pfcsenicil by Trent 
lolytcehmc in support of rclcniion of 
Its mining courses. It was with shocked 
disbelief that the polytechnic learned, 
after the event, that n NAB report 
dated May 1 was cunsulcrcd by the 
NAB board on May 22, which contem- 
plated closure of all miiiins courses at 
^ P* • was not for the mtervenlion 
of Natfhc, seconded by the Confedera- 
tion of British Industry, to defer the 
decision for two months, then the 
department of mlnirig here could have 
beecii excised without any knowledae 
that It was on trial, or of the case 
against it. 

When the NAB report is examined, 
me reasons why secrecy is the first 
oetence of central administrators bc- 


™port is based almost 

^p, uuiuu. me Nub is an august 
insutution, but it is not an educational 


entirely upon the views of the National 
Board. The 


Coal 


bod 
ai 


SSi SSag 

Without necessarily feeling that to 
have an af&ir with a student S accer ° 


current short 
ment ia 


ihortaee of money for Invest- 
the educational sv«if>ni 9 


Sill*' 


Both of these statements ateci 
Area management of the NCli 
alwny.s been keen to providtii 
ments for Trent students, aodS 
quently the students have [o®l!j 
ployment with a wide raiw 
nloycrs in cxtracrive indosiM 
home and overseas, 
in fact Trent has compinir 
healthy recruitment on all ilsadns 
mining courses, and an unpao&i 
succeu rate in professional tc 
examinations, The NCB astbeb 
employer in the mining tnic: 
seems to be assuming the ri^ 
determine the numberaod thel^ 
of mining courses, when otban 
ployers arc highly satisfied withTtf. 

Moreover the case of the fo 
seems misconceived. If the rtilds 
of the MacGregor plan is to 

C roduciion in automated pin, 
ighcr tcchniciam in mlniog«3 
required not fewer, and the frer 
references made to their mediisB' 
needs arc misplaced. Nalto 
nccept counc closures in minintntt| 
same basis that the National unkci 
Mlncworkcrs will ncccpt pit dosifi, 
on the grounds of exhaustion. Wm ! 
nut accept, nnd we will energew' 
resist, coui^ closures based on 
mic criicrm which have been atbte 
iy and tempornrily adjusted. 

The sole consistent priw^., 
educational worth epoused 
Government is that of ‘'induswtof 
vancc.*' What could be more res«| 
than mining, which is the u 
employer in this part of the c^i 
must be hopea that at ttie 
mcetine in July, good sense , 
and advanced mining proviflo^ 
linucd at all three iDsittulions 
engaged in this work. 

Yours sincerely, 

TOM CLARIS, 

Branch Secretary, 

Trent Polytechnic Natfhe. 


fcyjolm O’Leary 

{Vffield University is to use un a third 
SrServes In I £1.3in scficme to 
■’“lU wachina and research, and 

Rover recent years. 

S^whal the university describes as 

tove alw' been laid to acncratc 
of its own income. Additionaj 
has been allocated for alumni 
Srt and overseas student recruit- 
!&nd liaison, as well as to the 
["msity's Octagon conference 

'*[>riohn Padley. the registrar, said 
ite hoped the scheme would boost 
[^leTid would save the university 
S«yinh«lweye®”.:We are very 
that the council has decided to 
Ksuch a bold step," he said. "The 
'imerves have been held steady to be 
avaiUbte if the worst of the cuts came 
upoD us. Now that we have almost 
Kbieved out staffing targets, we will 
ool Deed to use the reserves to bail us 

wl." . . 

He added that a nse in research 
OTHts from £4m to £ 6 m a year, largely 
pom the private sector, showed the 
MicDiial to be tapped by such an 
initiative. 

More than £700,000 is allocated to 
projects intended to be maintained on 


a recurrent basis, if financial circumst- 
ances permit. The remainder will be 
spent on once and for all projects, 
largely in repairs uiid maintenance. 

An academic development fund is to 
be set up with £ 200,000 of the money, 
paving the way for new initiatives in 
leaching and research, and making 
provision for some addilinnnl tempor- 
ary posts. The fund will also be used to 
enable hurd-pressed departments to 
give academics study leave, to prom- 
ote research developments nnd assist 
in retraining, staff exchanges and the 
granting of "refresher lime" in indus- 
try or professional practice. 

A further £200,000 will go to the 
library to brine expenditure on books 
up to the level recommended by the 
university's library committee. 
£150,000 will be used to supplement 
departmental grants, which have been 
eroded, or even lost. 

Some £600,000 will be spent on 
three projects to carry out extensive 
miiinlenancc work and repairs. A 
survey is being conducted to establish 
the university's needs to form the basis 
of a programme of planned preventive 
maintenance. Other areas to receive 
money from the scheme include com- 
puter maintenance, student counsell- 
ing and the provision of part-time 
demonstrators and tutors. 


Doubts cast on D ATEC 

by Karen Gold 


The National Advisory's Body's art 
ud design study group is questioning 
the viabulty of 17 college Design, Art 
ind Techoolon courses. 

The group lias written to eight 
nlltga and nine local authorities or 
' regtoul advisory councils, asking for 
more Informafion about the courses 
ted whether they are not too isolated. 

Id even case the Institution has 
. ool; me DATEC course, acceding 
to the Btudy group chairman and 
h«d of Newcastle Polytechnic's nrt; 
ted deiign tocuUy, Professor Tom 


.Bromly. 

The letters are port of the NAB’s 
longer term strategy of questioning 
(he vlabllUy of certain isolated 
courses, he said. The inspectorate 
has also been asked to report on some 
of the courses. 

The letters to colleges say that (he 
group has come to a provisional view 
on a particular course in view of Its 
relative isolation from other art and 
design or advanced courses. It meets 
again next Tuesday, by which lime 
an replies to the consultation are 
expected, to decide on recommenda- 
tions on the courses’ (Uturc^ 


taiional Wteni? ■■■ SnTte murl of AntiSOmltiSm 

Britain from not mandated. The ■^^■■IIUOIII 

It antibody . . - - . 

It run into . .-o. 

.uwuBius on ' tdm 01 miUicm^ foaf. either 



to : avoid CnnAiainn Ka»uU..._ vT-J I 


• J!S® .professional . behaviour Ae loss to Britain from governors 

../ODSl/wantcd to mdke i a definitA ; -1*1^ thonoclonal antibody ILEA hitd beea.reoreMnii^HTi 

■ <«sdiicd(ra; be^qert 


nonrconsensual. Inddems 


makes the 

oenai^ur of a tutor unacceptable is its- 
wreJve nature, the. fact foat lit \s 
fpTOd on a student against her wilL To 
aenne sexual harassment without tak- 
ing into account women’s feelines 
about It ne^tu the very principle 
OUSU IS trying to establish: i that 
women s views on wbat Is and is not 
proper treatment in higher educariob 
must be made to count. 

The report is available from Oxford 
Students Union, price £1. 

Yours faitlifiilly, 

DEBORAH CAMERON, . 
Corauthor of ' the OUS(J women’s 
commirtee report, '' 

107 Arthur Road, Loitdon'SV/19, ' 

' ■ ■ ^ L I r T.-. .' i \ 


pounds. 

• _E®w would disagree that over- 
zeuous patenllngshouldbe a matter of 

-KndaL - ''^ Anal rKultranb, very 
■Youis foithrully, 

..P^RB baker,: 

9 Kenilworth Road. 

London W 5 ; 

.Real doctors : ; 

5ir, -The debate is not new, but for me 
It cwo to an end during a comtcal v 
acnmooious lunch-irime mscussioh'ab^ • 
Dhivdrsity id the^ 
late 1950s, when a' distinguished 
anthropologist observed' to a coh 

• Mgue: '*Yousir, are a mddical practi- 
tioner and ] am a doctor*'. ' ‘ i ■ ' 


• .V tnade it clear 
P* .the two candidates 


Sir, - 7 - It was, of course, no part of mv 
who^ crilicizcs 
anantisemite 


i?K«>r.he IntervSrS Ne’S K 

Set appdintoients. In June 15). It weTpan of STy 


Pf.f'A'*- jAn ILEa elfeeiivel^^ 

^ i..'?“"‘A<l»tes but left the deelsim 
*°'**'® go'^eroing body ' 
a * ought torii 

: ihS'SSw »"8ratnl,.loa ,0 


SO 


fe both 

W«tcrn and Eastern countries is now 
reflection of events in 

witn^Sff^ ’J conclude that we arc 
wncteing a phenomenon different 

Ste ri^U aniiseraltism of 


Europe to the 

ri'U;':* ■ II-" massacres incliiHRH runner ouu»uwn — 







RnniA - 'Outrageoulside 


More art 

Sir, - May f correct a factual^ 
Karen Gold's article on 
Polytechnic (TH^, Jud® 

The National Advwry My Ij 
mitted an mcrease m ihP ntsw w ^ 
BA in fine art at ^ 

mouth Polytechnic, so 
advanced student number* “ 
design for Hampshire more 
constant. h 

The consortium 5.°^ 
Hampshire County CounolH^ 
four colleges, Winches^ 

Art, Portsmouth n«iin tfl 

mouth College of Arti D .I.-a 
F urther Education and 

ris* 

consortium for ari. 
arehitecture with rome 
in the three dries, 

'rationalize and i 

ments In all these discipimw’ , 

j.;;; 


DAVIPSI 


Welsh course 
goes to Gwent 

A new course in Welsh for training 
awigns and technology teachers 
^1 be located in Newport, an area of 
^ country where Welsh is line 
spoKen andno Welsh-medium practice 
K^ols torthe student teachers exist. 
.Jr by Mr Nicholas Ed- 

Welsh Secretary, to award the 
‘0 Gvrent College of Higher 
months of argu- 
HMI originally prop- 
Normal Colfegc but this 
political mvouritism 
tor Wchh-rpeaking North Wales. 

^sl*h Joint Education Com- 
mnue then proposed Trinity College, 
^anhen, Wales's only voluntary 
With a strong Welsh char- 
Rtoiiu^k in the south-west. 

Advisory Body re- 
«^ended Gwent. 

IK* argument was that 

designated two years 
“«nfre of excellence for CDT 
tk* iJ!®* thought that subject exper- 
tontw unporlant than cultural 



Emphysema gift 

Edinburgh University has been be- 
queathed £lm by Mrs Norman Sai- 
vesen to further research into the 
causes and treatment of emphysema, 
holes in the lungs which lead to death 
through heart failure. The money will 
support Edinburgh's emphysema re- 
search fund, set up three years ago 


Sea storm 
hits 

Liverpool 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

Bangor and Southampton universities 
will receive extra cash to build up their 
oceanography departments, the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee confirmed 
this week. 

The decision follows an extensive 
review of the country's four 
oceanography departments by the 
UGC's physical science's sub-commit- 
tcc. Reaction from the two unlucky 
departments, at Swansea and Liver- 
pool, was mixed. Swansea appears to 
accept the decision, but stff at Liver- 
pool were furious at what they saw as a 
political choice. 

The decision has come to be seen as 
a lest of the UGC's skill in handling 
tricky decisions as well as the merits of 
the individual departments. The com- 
mittee is sensitive to charges that 
earlier decisions on small subjects like 
Russian and pharmacy were poorly 
taken. It hoped that the elaborate 
review of oceanography, including 
visits to all four departments and 
assessments by eminent external re- 
ferees, would command assent. 

But a senior staff member at Liver- 
pool said: "We have a considerable 
degree of eminence here which wasn't 
recognized. We were portrayed as 
third rate." 

He believed the outcome of the 
review was fixed by political considera- 
tions before it be^n. The head of the 
Liverpool department will meet the 
university's vice-chancellor next week 
to discuss the department's future. 

The UGC stresses that there will be 
more than £lm extra for the subject, to 
bring the two favoured departments up 
to 16 academic staff and to for new 

buildings at Southampton. Fommlly, 
the decision is also "without detri- 
ment" to the other two departments. 

Swaiisuii utui Livurpool universities' 
budgets ond student allocations will be 
unchanged. But the two departments 
believe that research contracts arc 
bound to go to tlicir richer brethren at 
Bangor nnd Southampton. And the 
UQC recommends that Swansea 
should no longer offer a single honours 
course in oceanography. 

'The main factor in the UGC choice 
wns tlic (jiiality of research in the four 
departments. On other criteria ex- 
amined by the review group - Includ- 
ing commitment of me institution, 
local facilities, interaction with other 
departments, and alternative use of 
resources - the group's report appear 
more finely balanced, with Swansea in 
particular scoring well. 

The principal of the University Col- 
lege of Swansea, Professor Brian 
Clarkson, said the college would now 
consider a regrouping of science de- 
partments to enhance marine sciences 
without expanding oceanography. No 
dedrion had yet been taken on reten- 
tion of the college's research vessel. 

Sir Peter Swinnerton Dyer, chair- 
man of the UGC. stressed that 
oceanography was an unusual subject, 
and that the committee was unlikely to 
conclude future rationalizations by 
spending more money. On pharmajqr, 
the department at Heriot-Watt, which^ 
the UOC wanted to close, has now 
proposed a new, more Industrially 
orientated course. The UGC is waiting 
to see if this will be accepted by the 
Pharmaceutical Sodety before cou- 
sidering tbe matter further. 



St John's Lodge: part of Bedford College. 


Bedford set to go Stateside 

All American higher education collcgi 
is set to lake over ihc lease of tn> 


spectacular buildings ill Regent’s Park, 

. London, which have been occupied by 
'Bedford College since 1913. 

Rockford College, a private institu- 
tion based in Illinois, is now in adv- 
anced negotiations with the Crown 
Estate Commissioners over the 12-' 
acre site which includes the Queen 
Mary rose gardens and a lake. It is 
thouglit tlie site will be used by a 
consortium of American colleges and 
universities os a London extension for 
their campuses. 

Bedfora has released its lease, with 
26 years still to run, to (he Commis- 
sioners for "about £7in'' in line with its 
merger with Royal Holloway College 
on a 100-acre site in Egliam, Surrey. 
The merger is part of London Uni- 
versity's ralionalizBiion programme in 
the face of higher education cuts. 

Ail funds raised from the sale of the 
lease will go towards the £l4m build- 
ing programme in progress at Egliam 
u> noiisc new departments and a Intgcr 
mew library. The rest of the money will 
come jointly from ihe University 


Grants Committee and the university. 

Another £ 6 m programme to build 
new student residences at Eghani is 
being funded partly by the sale of 
Dedford's student hostels, which 
raised £2.4m, the sale of the St John’s 
and Fraser lodges and from outside 
benefactions. Another asset, Tenny- 
son Hall, comeson to the market at the 
end of the month. 

About one-third of Bedford, which 
opened in Bedford Square in 1849 nnd 
moved to Regent's Park in 1913, has 
already moved to Egham. Four de- 
parlmcnts, geography, geology, 
psychology, and social policy, will 
remain m north London until next 
summer by when it is hoped the full 
meracr will have been completed. 

Meanwhile, talks between the two 
colleges to find a suitable new name 
arc continuing. Two front runners. 
Queen's College and NcwColIege, are 
still being considered, althoii^ Ihc 
trustees of RHC arc concerned about 
losing Ihc name of th^cnerous be- 
nefactor of the college, Thomas Hollo- 
way. No decision on who should be 
principal has been reached. 


Prison reply 
criticized 

The Govomment has been severely 
criticized by a House of Commons 
commitice for its ''disappointing rep- 
ly" to a report on prison education. 

The Scicci Committee on Educa- 
tion. Science and Arts, then chnired by 
Mr Christopher Price, published a 
report on prison cducatfon in April 
19 m to which the Government replied 
last January. 

The Government rejected the main 
recommendalionswhich called for leg- 
islation on the objectives and stan- 
dards of prison regimes, including the 
ri^t to education, and for the integra- 
tion of prison education and training 
services. 

This week, the committee, now 
chaired by Sir William Van Strauben- 
zee, look the unusual step of pub- 
lishinga second report which calls For a 
Parliamentary debate. The report said 
the committee found the Govern- 
ment's reply "highly untetisfactory’', 
“confusing" and ^disappointing''. 

It claims that prison education de- 
partments are unable to operate effe^ 
lively because of fundamental indeci- 
sion about objectives. “The consequ- 
ence for public expenditure is waste." 

TES 


' ■ TES search fund, set up three years ago. I «o«ing tui; : 

White Paper; Govermneiit will stand firm, warns Hancock 


hiral authorities have 
aiy permanent secret- 


rate with (be 


location. But we cannot do this effec- 
tiveiy without the active and wiUing 
help of the rest of the education 
service," Mr Hancock said. 

Under the White Paper, funds and 
responsibility for a quarter of all non 


nolhing would improve unless they 
cooperated. He stressed that althcmgh 
the Question of funds was decided. 

«« the way 

be ira- 


consullBtion was open on 


'^*Per Tthini r-, ‘"® 

Sp®atin?owM*** stond firm. . advanced further education is tranrier 

ItgSSSk Assodaiion of Col- red to the MSC away from the local 
and Higher Education ".Thnnttes. This has^> 


i tKh^ A? “ 


er Education 
;t week, Mr 
far as 

Service 

9^. turning hack, the 

i’ S'SVSrh nnnounced a 
rctod if «T«tond. We;in the 
tQ help (he 

If..; .;vr^ ! anj} avoiSiSS 


■authorities. This hasTjeen vigorously 
ooDosed by both the local authonty 
aSo^tions which were _ this week 
holding meetings after failing to mrei 
the lifec to discuss proposals 
implementation. . ,,i. L. 

Mr Hancock pointed out that th^ 
was one quick reflirfy to cfittosiy 
ide about docurneius . pre* 


Training for Jobs should 
plcmented. . , . 

He was surprised that, if there wu 
dissaiislaclion with proposals tor the 
Area Manpower Boards to oversee the 
administration of the White Paper, 
local authorities had not proposed 
their own structure. “Achilles, after 
all, did not dispose of Hector by 
sulking In his tent." • . ^ 

Earner Mr Hancock had spelt out- 
some of his concerns and pnontiw 
regarding the White Paper. He identi- 


being made about ^menia ^ 0 * nriorides as relevant , teaching 

put some input to these I» 7 


to local needs, and the range, quality 
and technological specification of ihe 
equipment and software available. 

He was concerned that in im- 
plementidg the new funding arrange- 
ments, geographical balance shouldbe 
maintained, so as to allow students to 
acquire qualifications in localities 
where no matching job opportunities 
existed. His second anxiety was that 
colleges* total course packages should 
not be harmed by the withdrawal- or 
reduction of one course. 

• The Assodation of Metropolitan 
Authorities dedded this week to con- 
tinue iU total opporition to (he White 
Paper and restated its*, recommenda- 
tions to aiember aiithoriiievnot to 
w|IaborateV'Tlie:as.sotipri 6 ii Will ^ow 
gp'aheAt witH Us own review:' •' 


Scientists try 
for share of 
defence cash 

continued from front page 

The MoD's chief scicntinc adviser is 
a memberof the ABRC, but Sir David 
is uiiderslooil to have held private talks 
with him and the department's head of 
procurement, Mr Colin Fielding. Dur- 
ing the meeliiu. Sir Onviil pointed out 
that in the United Stales major de- 
fence research establishments like the 
Lawrence Livermore laboratories 
make lasers accessible to university 
scientists for their own research. 

The MoD replied that it would 
consider whether any similar fadlities 
in Britain mi^t be opened to resear- 
chers from outside defence establish- 
ments, and Ihe ABRC is likely to press 
this point in the near future. 

Defence money is already going into 
joint projects with civil researchers on 
advanced computers and oplo-electro- 
nics, but university scientists believe 
there are other areas where access to 
MoD programmes would benefit basic 
research, these indude oceanography 
and remote sensing. The department is 
also likely to issue guidelines soon to 
help universities who want to apply 
for contracts in MoD research 
schemes. 

However, Dr Roberts told the select 
committee that he guessed only abour 
one per cent of tne £2,000m MoD 
research and development spending 
went on basic researcD, and the prop- 
ortion had declined in recent years. He 
stressed Ihc real need was Tor more 
money in the dvil science budget. 

Sir. David made the same point in 
response to questions about proposals 
to reorganize the ABRC. He said his 
intention was to make the existing 
system work well rather than change it, 
and neither he nor Dr Roberts bad 
much sympathy with recent sugges- 
tions from Sir Douglas Hague for 
reforms of the board. 

Sir Douglas, chairman of Ihe Econo- 
mic and Sodal Research Council, 
dritized the ABRC's administrative 
style, aqd called for measur^jUi create 
a^idarning biireucfacy^'. 




't 


DON’S 

DIARY 



FRIDAY (Ideal) 

Rose with (he lark. Considered care- 
y ty notes for TV 1 5 before viewina 
(hen spent worlhwliile hour recon- 
udering the arauments presented.' 
Breakfast and 7/re Times crossword 
before staitina to mark new batch of 
^gnments. Sympathetic but posi- 
tive criticism - tliis is the best method 
of encouraaing students. Decide on 
some rcmediarcxercises fora rather 
slowyeivcrykcen student. Perhapsa 
telephone tutorial would be in 
order . . . 

Working lunch. More assignments 
and a phone call from a student 
perplexed by the curiosities of Ncl- 
son UTOdman’s language. Spend 
nearly half an hour translating Good- 
man into everyday language until 
student withdraws saiis^d. 

Supper followed by my statutory 
two hours reading around the course 
materinl producing the bare bones of 
an informative leaure on Kandinskv 
I foMhe ne.vt Day School. And so to 
ted with the warm glow that comes 
from a job well done. 


(Actual) 

lufu ' “No it's not." 

Whatr Ten o'clock? Oh well I bet 
me students watch it either." 
What fresh hell is tins awaiting on the 
doormat? Fifteen long envelopes 
bursting with words and forms, and 
crammed double in the letterbox a 
packaM marked DO NOT BEND 
The phone rings. Pick up receiver 
and simultaneously tread barefoot in 
l!““; 5 ' 8 csted present from the cal. 
Nelson who? Which nssignraent? 

u •n half an 

hour? Make tea. Wash foot in 
kitchen sink, After frantic perusal of 
essay and Goodman text ring stu- 
dent. TVenty minutes later ring off in 
demnir. 

Spend most of day trying to do 
essav mysirif to pul olT having to start 
marking. Eventually pick out thin- 
n«l essay only to find handwriting 
i^eapherable. Saved by the phone. 
Devise a Day School programme? 
prtainly. Oh-ypu cain pay me for 
U- never mind. Or for the extra two 
hwrs you want me (here? What 
about travelling expenses? . . . erm 
quite, Two p a mile sounds most 
generous. 

r Brain off. 

barely raised to lips 
When phone nngs. It's nearly mid- 
njahtdaminiM A death in (he fomily? 
atie won l give a name just repents 
Ipy*J«ri?U5ly ‘one of Pars Olfshi- 
Sf"* c' Resolve to use Sum- 
mer Sphool wages to purchase un- 
Phigable phone. “Yea it is late. Oh 
is late. 

Whail Both arms broken? Well in 
that case . . . Tomorrow? Fine.” Step 
ona more In cat's nauseous offering 
and so to bed, ^ 

WEDNESDAY 

(Dream) 


i (Reality) 

Rain sluicing down. Spouse’s turn to 
use car. “I’lriry to be fiome early but 
you know how faculty board drags 
on - . Fine. After all it only takes 
30 minutes to get to Bedford. Spend 
day aquainting self with course mate- 
rial. Cal finds slides in paper bag 
irresistible. Well, that Picasso slide 
wasn't too special anyway, 

^ I Pul on dress and liieh heels in hope 
z I of appearing authoritative and 
gpA. erown-up to middle-aged students. 
— Spouse late. Lean into car and speed 
towards Bedford. "Can’t stop Wre 
niiss, you’re obstructing the round- 
about." "Sorry ofTiccr I really didn’t 
intend . . .” Athletic policeman I 
re- semaphores to traffic and stares I 
ig, disdainfully while I push defunct | 
in-, automobile across roundabout, | 
?d. Can’t leave it there either." How | 
ird many years in Siberia for strangling | 
of one of Her Majes^'s servants? Man- I 
si- age to restart car. Siam door on soggy I 

id dress ifoping the skirt. Arrive ^ I 

in atudy Centre with three minutes to I 

sr spare. Heating off. Thai’s all right 1 1 
a brought iny own electric fire. Elec- 1 
in tncity off also. No heat, no light and I 
no sign of a porter. Three out ui | 
ts nfieen students turn up. Adjourn to I 
It the pub and attempt to run the I 
I- tutorial against a pandemonium of I 
d Heavy Metal. Are Goodman's con- 1 
I- repls of "syntactic density" and “re- 1 
il lafivc rcpreieness’’ relevant under! 

these conditions? Retire defeated! 
f after one and a half hours. Valcdic- ! 
i non from one with brow villanously ! 
r low who throws up over my feet in ! 

' the pub doorway. "Thank you for | 

I coming. Sec you at the Day School.’’ | 

SATURDAY 
(Reverie) I 

Breakfasted heartily in nleastirable I 
jwtinpation of today’s Day School ! 
^cse events are always so stimulat- 1 
in^ for both tutor and student. ! 
TOlcs*^ ^ through slides and I 

For\^'I^F-?*P"*^'i‘*SeTcchintime| , 

students before getting down to busl- 1 ' 
new. Kandinsky lecture went really I ' 

snowed the students now I 
approaching a deeper understanding I 
or the Idealism inherent in On the I 
Spinfual m Art. Colleague’s lecture I 
on toprossion was a searching analv- 1 
sis of tonic. Lunchtime spent sortine' I « 
SJflu'Aft * problems with project I i 

iclcwsloii programme pro-J 
duced valuable nnd ifvcly debate 1 
Was warmly thanked by several' I : 
students for such an informative and I 
entoyablc doy. I 

uHlized evening to rough out I ' 
Kl^nr?hl. S^pol management | 
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€3eteria’ degrees could be on the menu by next year 


by Olga Wojias 
Scottish Correspondent 

There have hecii warnings in Aber- 
deen Umversily’s senate that an ex- 
amination code of practice from the 
Committee of Vice Chancellors and 
Principals and internal draft guidelines 
could enable students to sue. 

Aberdeen is unusuiil in having 
discussed the mutter at senate level' 
still clrculaiina 
paper round the faculties: 
Criticism of the documents was led 
by members of the law facility, who 
said the status of the proposed rcouirc- 
ments were loo vague, and il was 
uncertain what the effect on depar- 
mental procedures would he were thev 
accepted. ^ 

Aberdeen’s principal, Professor 
Ccorce McNicol was a member of the 
L VL r aciidcmic standards committee 


which drew up the code of practice 
and the inlenial guidelines, which is 
more detailed, was produced by Aber- 
deen s comniiitec of principiil. vice 
pniicip,ils and denn.s. 

The dciin of the Inw faculty. Profes- 
sor Ah-slinr M.acLciiry, who i.s luu 
himscir a lawyer, said that when he 
presented the mlernnl proiiosnls to the 
faculty, "ii was like throwing a live 
riibbit into a^sackful of ferret.s " 

There was little opposition to the 
principles of cither docunieiu, hut the 
lawyers arc arguing iliiu in an in- 
crciisingly hilgioas .igc. the effect and 
.Status of the guidelines must be clear 
tven altlipugh the spirit of the 
guidelines might be met, there was a 
danger that a student could iippeal 
because a particular guideline was not 
followed, according to a subniLssion 
tr^ a number of law lecturers 
The iiitcmnl docuinem, for ex.im- 


P>e, called for a„ , ** , 

marks between an 

semnd class 

might not be 

was said, but a stu^m 

ly «PPMi Si S" 


.an external 


»»*«■ M Mcniiu onciiinem, for ex.im- 

Clearer guidance urged 

on ultra vires cash 


by David Jobbins 

A Conservative backbench MP this 
week claimed that the Govcrnmcnl 
was failing to brief students on their 
financial and legal liabilities for illeeal 
payment of union fumis to political 
causes including the miners’ strike. 

tcMfhUr MP for Burton, 

told the ^mmons this week that it was 
remarkable for money to continue to 
be voted by unions to striking miners, 
r L‘2.°.r8®*?'“boiis such as the En- 
glish Collective of Prostitutes. 

It IS clear that the Attorney Gencr- 

QI is not Hninn PviAimU I A I- 


tusii ul ’r liT inucuicaness 

"^1 c ‘bey carry on bchavine as 
unlawfully as this,’’ he said ® 
The Attorney General, Sir Michael 
Havers, who last year sent out fresh 
guidance to student unions on the issue 
payments, said that there 
was httle more he could do other than 
to say that when cases were brought to 


his attention, a careful inquiry was 
made by the Treasury Solicitor. 

The Treasury Solicitor is invcstiaatinc 
a number of nllegntinns of allegedulira 
^rof^P^SJ^ents. Sir Michael assured 
MPs (hat he would take whatever action 
was appropriate to recover ultra vires 
payments including tracing money in the 
Hands of any person who had wronefullv 
received it. ® ^ 

. If any of the cases under investieu- 
iion are substantiated, it is open to ibe 
Attorney General to consider iiikinc 
legal action. ^ 

Of the cnscs under investigulinn. 
one is already effectively resolved. At 
ii"'Y«sity College, Cardiff, the union 
presjdcnt has niled ihnt his deputv 
president and treasurer should not fneo 
the sack for refusing to sign a £1,000 
cheque for the miners. 

*. under consideration is 

the University of Essex, where a 
number of alleged illegal payments 
were made. 


(Nightmare) 


time?" Miss mouth 
wth tea. Swab notes. Scramble into 
foraper to hide stained shirt. Depart 
ro*y *«over cat on lap. 
home. Deposit cat. Start 

ther?*fh«n°tk^ “drived, 

up. No slide projectors. No kev to 

SSl students near riot. 

• I® ®*^^®*** ‘bat the prog- 
h5? somewhat modRiea. 

I begin with the panel 
distmssipn. anyone get hol^f a 


stud.ntr.te«o’iTgu'id^“?o”’: 

Lunch at The Whim r once pictures- 
que now, alas, merely a W(h?)inipy. 
Abandon dreaming spires fo ordw to 
W“Sb my note for tonight's 
tulonal on Expressionisn;). Great 
care must be taken in pLannfne these 
Mssions ro that the weaker students 
tenefil adequately from the discus- 
siori. Early supper (hen off, to Bed- 
ford Study Centre. One hundred per 
^t turn out of studenul Us^l 
disrasslon about the contradictions 
within Expressionist theory and 

pracboe. followed by a brief sojourn 

I in the .convivial atmosphere of a 
nearby pub to round out the cvenine 
into a deliehtfiil blend, of the 
•acaden^ ana;ihe spejaj. t : .. 

•- . i ij. 

' i ■?{ ■‘■i si‘-y ■ .■>« M 


session 

1 is orf.’.' Liquid lunch 

^al student resurrects amffi 
afternoon 

PJjdon? *! said, excuse me but do 
slide is ON, FIRE ’’ 
Damn, There's an' extinaiiisher in 

the corridor ConeaiSvM^ 

; Pat Dilio^ 

EastA^llan 

-^ |■ | | ! f ii '(i i ' i | , i- i W i t , i tri- iiii a ;/ 



external 

m gradmB sludents, 
w The submission proDw^ a 

lie Mead of a central 

h- should.sctdnwneeneiSi''''^^ 
r from which iiSiS 

u .’’rofessor McNicol, ihe victim 

Ills Hiid deans are nowX 
>l revised proposals, and arc ernK 

n coiKuh Professor Philip lS; 

, dcpartmfnltfe! 

pWrite 
censure 
s censors 1 

j by Paul Flafher [ 

i A cultural and academic bcw«l 
i South Africa is an important imi 
I for the outside world to show iif 
i not endoRc aparllieid. ButiS 
^ works as a two-edged swri 3 
- banned writers said m LoDdoniS* 
weekend. \ 

Mr Brcyicn Brcylenbach, ihtllf 
kanas poet and novelist wtoftf 
seven years in prison undci Q, 
Africa’s Terrorism Acl madeaiif 
plea for a boycott ^use snjid V 
including the English rugby loia-t' 
construed as endorsing eurralfji 
eics. I 

MrSipho Scpamla.ablackpcci4 
works in a youth arts centre iniK;[ 
township outside Johannesbu%4 
white foreigners conrinu^ to^ ' 
the regime. But it was “an qnif' 
Lssiie” as hluck youngsters netmi| 
stimulation brought by e.vcliud. 
ideas. I' 

Earlier both writers had toUr 
luidicnee of 200 how the okj 
operate in South Africa as ptri i(f 
two-day conference organtzed hc' 
clex on Censor-ship to highii^^^ 
worldwide ncrsficulion of wriienSB 
Instiiiiic 01 Contemporary Aid. 

Mr George Thcifwr. editor oflsb 
opuiied (he conference , 

.^00 poets, novelists, and writeriw 
currently in |)risoii or labour 
nruiind tlic world. 

'Hie conference coincided 

piiblienliun of an anthology of I0(^ 
of writings from Index under tlif» 
They Shan Writers, Don't Thjff ■ 
nieces by Andi^ Brink, Milan Kui«i 
Tom Stoppard and Kurt Vonn^ 
MrScpamla said decliaingsundal 
of education as produced by ibf 
Education Act had done rvn tpttt 
damage to the work of black ^ 
than me two censorship acts w!® 

and 1974. 

He ddubted if universliies coiH 
become the breeding ground 

f eneration of black writers b«^ 
lack universities were so «(bw 


't, Maggie Richards 

i nlm to introduce cafctcria-style 
Lrecoufses, permitting students to 
S oSr stutfics between various 
Sr education institutions, has re- 
^5 ihe blessing of a top-level 
Council for 


Vjliona Acaoenuc nw-iu>. 

^The proposal, for a five-year experi- 
Jr! initiSly operaling in London s 
SiiSitis and polytechnics and with 
SiationofthcOpenUm^^^^^^^^ 
f Sj now go forward to the ful 
:S,S K CNAA for n fmul 
t^sioo 00 ro. 


The scheme has also won the hack- 
ing of all the major higher education 
institutions in tne London region, 
including London University, fnliow- 
ing a two-und-a-]ialf-hour consultative 
meeting between all the interested 
parties. 

A report of these discussions was 
placed before the CNAA’s academic 
policy uominittcu, which last week 
voiced its support for the plan. 

If the venture is approved by the full 
council, work will start immediately to 
put the scheme Into operation in time 
for the beginning of the 1985/86 
academic year. 


YTS is here to 
stay, says King 


Under the terms of ihi^laii students 
would register with the CNAA, acting 
as the central admissions body, nnd be 
allowed to split their studies between 
several institutions. This has raised the 
problem of grant allocation as, at 
present, awards are made for study at a 
specific institution. 

But if the scheme is sanctioned on 
July 10, the CNAA is hoping to instigate 
talks with the hoping to instigate talks 
with the Department of Education and 
Science to overcome this hurdle. 

For the moment it is envisaged that 
only mature students - classified by the 
CNAA as chose aged 21 and over-will 


m- i 

; V • i is. 


he accepted onto the split degree 
scheme. The CNAA hud initially esti- 
niiilcd numbers of students would vary 
between 500 and 1 ,000 each year, but 
in the consultative discussions with 
institutions it became clear chat 
academic admission staff anticipated a 
far greater demand. 

Reservations were expressed at the 
consultative meeting about the central 
role of the CNAA, and whether (he 
existing registration procedures of par- 
ticipating institutions would be infnng- 
cd. But it was agreed there was no 
intention to override the academic 
freedom of the institutions, the major 


aim being to create new opportunities 
for mature students in higher educa- 
tion. 

The scheme would also be innova- 
tive in its acceptance of some prior 
learning experience of students, mak- 
ing them exempt from certain ele- 
ments of study. But this pari of the 
scheme will not be implemented next 
year. The CNAA is planning to in- 
vestigate developments in ex- 

E crimcntal learning assessments which 
avc been taking pTacc on a small scale 
in some institutions, notably at 
Thames Polytcclmic, before putting 
forward any proposals. 


by Patricia Santinelli 

Ibe Youth Training Scheme is a 
Mimiuieni feature and planning and 
Uk it should take place accordingly, 
Hr Tom King, the Secretary of State 
lor Employment told senior members 
, [hit week. 

Speaking aiaconfercnce in London 
.oliDe Large Companies Unit, which 


.dibe Large uimpanies umi, wnicn 
provides places on the scheme, Mr 
^ said it was surprising that the 
m had not been devised yenrs ago. 

“YTS is the first systematic attempt 
by any British government to rcmcoy 
ont or our worst deficiencies - the lack 
d basic training and work experience 
tobrid^ that real gap between school 
and the world of work," he said. 

That approach is here to slay and 
this Government will strongly support 

:v 

The scheme was already the route to 
jobs for hundreds of thousands of 
yoiug people and would become so for 
even mote, Mr King said. This was 
^ news (or industry and everyone 

This is why I resent those who 
knock YTS and prevent vouna oeonic 


Mr Geoffrey Holland, director of 
the Manpower Services Commission 
who was awarded a CB in the Queen’s 
Birthday Honours list said he would 


like managers to plan for a scheme 
open to all school-leavers, not just 
16-year-olds but 17-ycars-oIds. 


rnocK T 15 ana prevent young people 
from getting involved. 'YtS will be the 
main route to jobs for a major group of 
)wing peqjle. They will be far belter 
m (ban those who chose not to go on 
to the scheme." 

Mr King said that one of the key 
Kues affecting the YTS was the ques- 
of its future funding and balance . 
Toe eonirlbutton of the public sector 
only a small proportion, so it was 
01 gieatlmerest to assess what the right 
Proportion from the Government and 
employers should be. 

"nuslsnotaihreat,"hesald. "Such 
of funding is bound to 
because the Government has 
j, ''■hether it is spending the 
wf and in the most appropri- 


IIUU II UMI 

breeding ar 
)f black wnl 


frizes the c»rvM How 


I Black universities were so drpjw 
and blacks at white univeniriw^^ 
not read subjects such as Eii£b4>t 
history. 

Another session dealt with 
censorship in Britain, 
and eroUc literature being 
the Customs and Excise, Publi^ 
John Calder said the 
today was ‘'anti-culture, anoj^, 
tion and aginst the eflwiaoo 
freedom." _ ,, 

They Shoot Writers, ^Don I m 
edited by George 'Hieiner, 
by Faber and Mber, price 


tbould be no suggestion of 
*Prting from the whole concept of a 
wining allowance. 

L,J^ I do not want it to 

®. as has been suggested, 
3 lliis would endanger the whole 
s«Jtlon of resources available.’’ 


One of the most important issues in 
the second year of ihe scheme would 
be to find means of progression. It was 
no good providing a foundation year 
which lead nowhere. 

"One avenue of progression is into 
further and higher educnlion whether 
part time or full lime," Mr Holland 
said. 

"A large number of young people 
emerging from YTS will want this 
opportunity. It is important therefore 
for further and higner education to 
provide this ihrougii access and admis- 
sion. ’’ 

Replying to a question from Mr 
John Pardiac, managing director of 
Sight and Sound, Mr Holland admitted 
that the YTS was a means of raising the 
school leaving age. alihough he prefer- 
red to think of it as foundation 
training. 

Coininissioncrs of the MSC arc 
expected to make u decision about (he 
level of (he training allowance at their 
meeting next week. No consensus on 
the level was reached at (he meeting of 
the Youth Training Board last week. 

Some members want the commis- 
sion to approach the Governmeni for 
extra fuiuls to finance an increase in 
the nllowuncc, others would be satis- 
fied with an increase to £26.25, from 
ihc current £25, while others do not 
want the rate to be pegged. 

Commissioners arc also expected to 
decide whether the YTS should be 
extended for 1985/86 to lake in a\l 
17-yeur-oids, including both employed 
and unemployed, as well as some 
disadvantaged 18-year-olds, wd those 
in the same age group entering long 
duration training or apprenticeship. 
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Scots lecturers take action 
over service conditions 

byOlgaWojtas "‘<^Tc, 

Scotlisli Correspondent colleges, centraiinstitulions an' 

Scottish education college lecturers education collets, 
are to (nkc disruptive action following ALCES has been angered b 

a refusal by management to Implement secs as the SJNC stalling on (I 
standard conditions of service agreed and two weeks ago warned 
three years ago. governors that unless standar 

The national chairman of (he Asso- tions of service were implci 
elation of Lecturers in Colleges of staff would take action. H 


ciation of Lecturers in Loll»cs ot 
Education in Scotland, Mr ucorge 
Livingstone, has written to all mem- 


on public expenditure plans for 19^/ 
86 are due to start soon . The remaining 
recommendations will be pul to a 
meeting of the commission in July. 


mittee warning that “next session will 
start with unaccustomed drama". 

There will now be talks in the seven 
colleges on “withdrawal of goodwill" 
with various sanctions being imposed 
such as confining all commitments lo 
the working day, not using cars for 
college business, and refusai to attend 
coilen committee meetings. 

AlCES has been negotiating a stan- 
dard contract for all education colleges 
since 1975. It was finally recom- 
mended for implementation m 1981 by 
the now defunct College of Education 


Negotiation Committee now replaced 
by the ^NC which covers eduention 
colleges, central institutions and further 
education collets. 

ALCES has been angered by what it 
secs as the SJNC stalling on (he issue, 
and two weeks ago warned college 
governors that unless standard condi- 
tions of service were implemented, 
staff would take action. However, 
management has refused to ratify ihc 
agreement, and has hinted that It 
wshes to introduce standard condi- 
tions of service for oil three sectors. 

liio Association of Lecturers in 
Scotlish Central Institutions also pro- 
duced a common set of conditions of 
service which was not accepted by 
management. 

Mr lack Dale, secretary of AL5CI, 
and leader of the SJNC staff side team, 
said ihe ALSCI paper was a complete- 
ly separate issue the colleges of 
education, end staff were not prepared 
to discuss them together. 

Management has made no specific 
proposals, said Mr Dak , and the SJNC 
IS not due to meet again until October. 


Smey highlights completion rates concern 

A Dumhar .... _. . . u intn thn latest survev. Darticular- starts) and Sheffield ( 


including 
Ueds, Uicester and Uver- 
need to work hard to 
which their social 
^Uiidcnts complete their PhDs. 

^ 8 SUTVeV lliGt mmeslfttmA 


uvuy, I by Faber and Fatef, price 

rfeveJopraent because Ibcylacktfrttf 

profes^onQl skills." 

l®4itoin affl^ Tbe commiuee adviscj 

“ now h odmpetence af Committee to take a nation , 

i ' Education amhorities sb^^^' 

• . . rider e«aiiMa.rererve 01 


POMirrari^ ''esoaren uouncii of 
sfedents it has sup- 

O'® iheb research in 

their 

of their grant support. 


Submission rates became a bpae of 
contention after the criticism in the 
Swinnorton-Dyer report on postgradu- 
ate education in 1982. Since then, the 
ESRC has promised to produce an 
annual survey of how universities are 

faring. ^ j r •• 

'Hie latest figures show a definite 
improvement compared to suiyoys 
mentioned in that report wWen 
showed just 10 per cent of students had 
completed after three yeara, and 19 per 
cent had completed aftef four yean. 
The ESRC IS keen not to read too 


much Into the latest survey, particular- 
ly with important reforms on the way 
including emphasis on more taught 
work for PhD students. But it admits a 
number of universities do still need to 
improve their rales. 

Including only institutions with 1 0 or 
more PhD starts in 1979, the best 
performers are York, with a 60 per 
rent submission rale from 10 starts 
within four years, Aberdeen (44 per 
rent from 14 starts) University Col- 
lege, Cardiff (36.4 per cent from 11 
starts), Oxford (33 per cent from 51 



profesrional skills. , I 

The committee » 

education authority 

pervise and evaluate 

ment policy, but adi that (he ^ 
a nce^or a body such vfe'f' 

eomniittee to take a nation . 

■ Education amhorifi« /SeS' 
sider creating : 

ciinrtnrt A nianned Droarsni®® ,> ^ 


iraduates to get 6% rise on grants 

... a - 



J3»170 (S.B per cent) 

othera gnd 
(7.3 her, 


For undergraduates, grants ^11 
rise by opily 4 per cent, but there b a 
maswe increase In the “***^J^^ 
dkwance br fttudents studying for 
more than the reg^ar 
The extra mon^ 

reflects this because they areentltlM 


coals of their study. The ^booted 
cost for 13,700 students Is £39m for 
1984/85. 

As well as Increases In Uk ^ow- 
ance for age and postgradnate 
experience, the Income disre^rd for 
scholarshlpii, wymenls from spon- 


starts) and Sheffield (33 per cent from 
IS starts). ,,, ^ 

Next come Sussex and MaDChester 
(each 30 per cent from 20 starts) and 
Nottingham (30 per cent from 10 
starts), Cambrige (29.6 percent from 
27 starts) and Glasgow (25 per cent 
from 12 starts). Lancaster <24 per cent 
from 17) and Essex (20 per cent from 

^^kt the bottom end of the scale come 
the London School of Economics (18 
per cent from 38 starts), Kent (14 per 
rent from 14) Leicester (13 per cent 
from IS), Leeds (12 per cent from 17) 
Durham (9 per cent from 11) Liver- 
pool (8 per cent from 12) and Universi- 
ty Cculege London (8 per cent from 13). 

York, though modest about its suc- 
cess and still keen to point out the 
influence different subjects have on 
rates, puts its success down to the high 
priori^ the supervisors give to ensur- 
uig theses are prepared with submis- 
sion continuously In mind. Professor 
Charles Felnstein, head of the econo- 
mics and Fdated studies department,; 
said two or three.a^emics were often 




reflects this because (hey are cnuiiw Mymento from said two orihree.acadcmicswre often 

to supitoil Uiroughflut the 52 weeks scroi demcuistrdtlitt involved in supervising each st^nt; 

of jihe year i..:^ JSJ &‘t6^^y,'7'p& -cen* trosa. sd.they rarely, had ditficulUes Jinding 


degreeshow. 

! ... ij Theexhibitlon 

JItL ^ bliu’’ ■ doses offlclally 

today but can still 

MPUpll||H|^ bescenatlhe 

school, In Gower 
Place, London, 

i:'; ' ■ '...'V^uisfrt next week. 

Computer 
staff in 
strike threat 

The University of London Computer 
Centre is ilircatened with strike action 
over an attempt to employ two mem- 
bers of staff on fixed (erm contracts. 

Members of Ihc Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers at the centre are being 
balloted on a call for a one-day strike 
whicli has already been backed by 
union leaders. 

It is the first time national authoriza- 
tion has been given for action of this 
sort, which is a part of the union's 
initiative against the use of fixed term 
contracts in the universities. The cen- 
tre maintains (hat because funding for 
the two posts in question is short term, 
the appointments must follow suit. But 
'the AuT wants the two appointments 
ito te on a permanent basis. 

Mr Malcolm Knight, the AUT’s 
regional official for London, said that 
the Computer Board for Universities 
and Research Councils met more than 
80 per cent of the cost of running the 
national centre in London. 

"It is in the power of the centre to 
provide continued employment rather 
than saying that any bmitalion on 
funding is automatically a limitation on 
appointments," he added. 

The resuit of the ballot of the AUT’s 
55 members out of about 80 academic- 
related grade staff at (he centre is 
expected on Tuesday, but union lead- 
ers accept they will not be able to dose 
down the operation. Advice to users 
will be hampered however, and discus- 
sions are taking place with operating 
staff who belong to ihe National ana 
Local Government Officers Associa- 
tion about their supprt for any action. 

One of the appointments is for two 
years and (he other for three. But 
AUT spokesperson at the centre, Mr 
David Laxton, said: “It is not to Ihe 
advantage of such a spedalisi centre 
employing highly skilled people to 
create uncertainty and insecurity of 
employment when in the nonnal de- 
velopments of high technology onpor- 
tunities are always being created, 

^Yes’ to assembly 

The Engineering G)uncil has approved 

E lans for a national engineering e&sem- 
ly. Chartered engineers and other 
registered engfoeerswiU be able to elect 
representativos in 20 ‘Ideal odAsUttidn-, 
cies. The assembly will 'tneel each year 
to discuss the council's pplides.' 
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Whitehall rivals - stop links 
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by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

RivMiry between Government depart- 
mcnis IS blocking uciiuii to improve 
research links between higher cdiica- 
tjoii and iniiusiry. aLx-ording to Sir 
Alan Muir Wood of the Advisory 
Council for Applied Research and 
Ucvclopmcni. 

Sir Alan was speaking on the eve of 
the first anmversnry of the repon a 
chaired produced for 
ACARD and the Advisory Board for 
the Research Councils. Although the 
report was produced at the express 
wish of the Prime Minister, the Goven- 
yet to make a formal reply, 
pie report recommended two new 
senes of awards for universities und 
polytechnics promoting industrial 
liaison;^ one was a fund to rewurd 
institutions who win outside contracts, 
to be worth £IUni a year at first; the 
second, worth half .is much, was to pay 


for schemes like science parks, indust- 
rial liaison officers or ptilcnl services, 
the infrastructure of links with iii- 
ilustry. 

Sir Alan maintains that action on 
these ideas is held up by disagreement 
about who should pny; ‘‘everyone has 
been saying what a splendid idea, hut 
not nut of our budget”, he said. 

As long ago as last October, officials 
at the Deprlnieni of Trade and Indus- 
try were happy to agree that the 
smaller of the two funds was well on 
the way. under the name Liaise, and 
wiould he backed up by a trial database 
of university inventions. They forecast 
a response to the ACARD report in 
January this year. But the DTI has so 
“P "'■•h the money. 

'll s absolutcly absurd that we can't 
find tins seed corn money”. Sir Alan 
said. “I just don't believe it can't he 
loiind if rile Govermiienf determines 
to overcome jealousies between de- 
partments'*. 

He added that he was disappointed 


HMI accommodation claims 
rejected by Kingston Poly 


with the lack of re.sponsc because he 
liclicved enhanced industrial liaison 
w.ns highly imporlanl for the universi- 
ties. n>e case for the measures out- 
lined in the report was stronger than 
ever, he believed, but the more lime 
slipped past, the harder it would be to 
set up A scheme that had the riclil 
effect. 

Several draft responses to the full 
report have been prepared by the 
Department of Trade and Industry, 
but a DTI spokesman said there wns 
still no final dale fixed for puhlicalion 
of a reply. 

Ojher ACARD recommendations- 
waiting on Government action include 
a ministerial “awareness campaign" on 
the benefits of academic-indusiriai col- 
laboration, clowr links between the 
DTI and the Science and Engineering 
Research Council, with the depart- 
ment funding more industrial brokers 
to put firms in contact with relcvmit 
academic research groups. 
^ader, back page 


How Dame Mary’s 
garden grows 





by Patricia SanlineJll 
IGngston Polytechnic's facully of 
education has rejected the claims that 
It could not accommodate more stu- 
dents which were made In the first of 
Her Majesty s Iiispcctornie report on 
initial ic.iclier training in individual 
public sector institutions. 

The HMI rcjjort. published yester- 
day, is part Of a national survey on 
teacher training which started initially 
in n small number of institutions bur 
spread to encompass all colleges and 
jMlytechnlcs as well as some universi- 

In January 1984, the inspectorate 
decided to ask institutions if they 
would ac«ni publication of the reports 
in view of the setting up of tlie Council 
for Accrediianon teaclier Educa- 
tion which IS to rely heavily on In- 
spectorate reports. 

fl nTilfn *bc faculty 

a clean bill of health. But it is critical ol 
some aspects and concerned that 
a^ommodation problems will worsen 
When teacher training students num- 
bers rise over the next few years. 
®,^Jb|ncntary on the report - not 

lilt B* - the faculty's 

n Bob Godfrey, says (his is not 
the case, although he welcomes the 
unbiased nature of the report. He is. 

they have \iighllghted 
,e that students are given nn 
cffcotive and practically biased train- 
ing which prepares them well for tholr 
iirsi years as classroom teachers. 


“A modest increase in student num- 
bers (wuld lead to a more effective use 
of existing siiacc ond further streng- 
then the staffing base of teacher train- 
ing courses", he says. 

He adds Ihal tlie shortage of accom- 
modation, as indeed the inadequate 
nuinber of book purchases and lack of 
funds for materials, stationery and 

the polytechnic s revenue within a verv 
short lime. ^ 

. The report does contain some sitic- 
isras of the content of courses. For 
example, it points to the fact that 
subject study element in the early 

unSlipH u hinfi 

unrelated to the rest of the course. 

ft also questions the shortage of lime i 

far language and maths in the POCE 


Call for national 
planning body 

The Socialist' Educational Association 
has called for a single national plan- 
ning body for higher education, to be 
advised by regional commitice.s, in a 
new policy sinlemcnt. It nut forward 
the National Advisory Body os a more 
acceptable model than the University 
Grants Committee. ^ 

Decisions should be taken openly 
and sh^Duld reflect the perceived ncc^' 
of students and the nation, rather than 
the narrow interests of institutions or 
academic staff, said the SEA. 


Personal 
File-. ■. 


I by Paul Flullier 
'Ihc vice clianccllor of Oxford Uni- 
versity IS going In have to lenm to use a 
wishing machine. Tluit is tlu- iiicvlt- 
lime result of Diirne Mary Wnmock's 
^pointmeiii :is the next inisiress of 
Guinn College, Camhrulge. While his 
wfc spends more time elsewhere 

Geoffrey Warnock will haw to fend 

SSSSS 

ih« she has just had her term on became hendmiorMi li .T Ives io Germany but is a naturalized 

^un^STnHoH"ci powered Oxford hTS Schod and was professor of 

,1 -k ° written bccomina a research feSSrii^ {Moomic science and statistics at Lon- 

A .*'®wming adult” research Mnraaret Hall nnd th/n ^ 1931 to 1950. 

‘ Hugfi's CnllcBe Two other Companions of Honour 

hSRC /Veiw/wer. Her acSic mierc« huJ iffViscoiintEccles. former Conserva- 

Shc I.S silling on (he Lindop com- primarily philosonhvtrfthl-mfMJ 1^^^ 

miltcc invcsiiguiing validulion and she hones locnmffio aSSil 1959to 1962, now 

academic stnnduids in the public sec- nteniory this summer hefowTSi Mved with such bodies as the World 

eXX fo S ‘I'® British 

r experi- published bv feter nex^ve^f Moxm, and Sir Philip Powell, whose 

mentation whose fiiiilings are expected works haw"bL*i;n on /i? Includes extensions and new 

Biiricxl*5ear^ “ ’’‘"■““'"‘•‘"'"fy ‘■•xisK-'ntialsrri^ ima£^ -^'“8 ® Oxbridge col- 

By any stniidards Diime Mury is a [IJroi' 0977] and Professor Ball, principal of the LBS 

==SsS|;My to axe 
SSiSiMval training 
TaaiSa;! ?>'>'partments 

Zuldiim mIvS.. l«ves despite her S' 

g ' fi* advising, iirguing, .she clainu iicciida. ®“deuuc staff with n year’s notice 















I from Blake. Professor Jim Ball, Dr Ralph Riley and Professor Friedrich von Hayek. 

Ilonetarists honoured in birthday list 


1985 and she has just had her term on 
me Eronomic and Social Research 


MnrgarerHniiro7d*the7in^ull 

Hugh's Collette Two other Companions of Honour 

Her acHdemk- h«-J efViscoiifitEccles, former Conserva- 

primofily philosoohvtrf the M 

memory this sumiScr before iS Mved with such bodies as the World 
unibniileJ in GiriiM tifp Council and the British 

publishttl by Fafernexi'yeaS MMum. aiidSir Philip Powell, whose 

works have^becn on "T 

cxistenlialBm flQfiAt imZ'f for 8 host of Oxbridge col- 


scages 01 the BEd IS in its present form CDO j. 

unrelated to the rest of courae. oKC CentenariCS 

primary options and describes this as ^°“"®“» the first to 

Barely adequate in the BEd. Tlie ® B*****®*' 

report IS cniicol too of the balance ®®l®|*ralcd Its centenary at the 
SSIT®" English and the teaching ?f “ ***""®** attended by 

i!’^™ 'S a of 55 .®/ •*§ senior presidents, Including 
cohesion between these components. ^i* Jaffroyi elected in 1926. 

' Aberdeen University's SRC. also 


^‘•‘^ulty points out however and 
tills IS purtially recognized in the 
report, that uciion has already been 
taken on at I wsl two of these aspects In 
the revised BEd. Tlierc has been an 
increase in the interrelationship be- 
^cn mmn and applied subject stu- 

.language and 
maths has been increased. The BEd 
submission is waiting to go to CATE 
start*^ 't can be validated for a 1985 


since 1972 is knighted, along with Cempinioni oi Honoui: viseoum dbvM Eedes. loi 


existentialism (1966), ima^ ® 

■"‘1'^: ^raIe«orB.II, p 

She comes iicrtm as a fairly « j 

able woman, always certain tolKt; PaIV \i 
course or solve the task, bulifis ' ^ 
open to new ideas and debate. la- „ ^1 g. 

Iierconiac[sinsccondarvsclii)ob6i' IlaVa.1 I 
Iruiind to he a useful addition 
great udmissioiis debate flintc' , 
wracking Oxbridge. ■ ■•‘UvDoi E 

She li.sis gnnlenins among te». a 
creations. No doubt she will d .[jy Karen Gold 


Hnseum, and Sir Philip Powell, whose 
Ktrk Includes extensions and new 
buildiog for a host of Oxbridge col- 

^rofessorBall, principal of the LBS 


since vfU IS kmeniea, along witn 
Professor John Hale, professor of 
Italian at University College. London, 
who has written extensively on Re- 
naissance history. 

Dr Ralph Riley, a former plant 
geneticist, who as secretary has helped 
to re-structure the work of the Agri- 
cultural and Food Research Councu in 
the face of extensive budget cuts, is 
also knighted. He is due to retire next 
year. 

There is a CB for Mr Norman 
Hardymnn, secretary of the University 
Grant Committee since 1932, after 
some 30 years in the civil service, 
mostly in the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science, and Dr John Davies, 
director of Wales Polytechnic, a civil 
engineer by training, becomes a CBE 
for his all round contributions to the 
region. 

The chief joiner for London Uni- 
versity is also honoured. Mr Roger 
Blake, the foreman carpenter, vmo 
joined Senate House in 1953, gets a 
BEM. 


pollticil and public wrvicaa, part loiha arts; Sir PhlHp 
Powell, (or laivicas to arcldlectura; Piofaasor FrtBde^ 
leh von Hayek, lor eenieea lo the ibidy ol econoinice. 
Knlphta Baetielor: Prataanor .larma Bail principal 
London Bualneaa School; Proleaaor John Hale, lor 


Bsrvicaa to learning and lha arta; Ralph RUay. 
aeeratan. AgrIeultuiBl and Food Research Council. 
Ordar ol the Bath CB: N.T. Hardyman, ascralary, 


Urdveralty Qrarils Commhtee: J.H. Parkas, permanani 
aecrataiy, department of Educadon, Noithsm treland; 
Qeofhey HoUend, director ol the Manpower Bervicee 
Comndaslon. 

Order of St Mtoheel and 81 Qaorge CMC: D.A. 
Mtchlean. protosaor ol bactaildix», RM Post- 
gradunto MedEal School, lortdon. 

Order ol the BrUM Empira: CBE: P. Armriage, 
proIesBoi of blomaihs, Oxford Unhremhy; J. Aatiton, 
prtieeaor of agrletihural economlcn, Nawcaslle Uni- 
versity; D.PJ. Browning, chief education olilcar, 
Bedtotdihire; C.R. Chaney, aaivlcea to Engliah 
madaval Mato^i J.H. Oavlea, director ol education, 
Cl^; R.B. Duihle. NulReld p^eeor of orthopaedio 
aurgey, Oxford Unhraially; 1.8. Fletl, drsclor of 
eduewon Fite region; R Gulillord, prof ow or end head 
ol depatlmanl of epactal education. Birmingham 
Unlvsr^ J Hoalar.prtndpal QuMhal School of 
Mufie and Drama; T.Q.H. James, kaepar, BnUah 
MuHum; LP.Le Quaano. deputy vIceGhaneeltor and 
dean of laculiy ol madldna, London UnMiaity; P. 
Matlhlai, Chichele ^oseor ol eeonomla Maioiy, 
Oxford Univarslly; 8. McDowaH, senior lecturer In 
econoffllci, 61 Andrews Unfveivty; K.A. Pounds, 
pioluaor ot space physlce and X-ray Asiton Qroup, 
Lelcestot Univeralty; L WWlama, prlndpal, Bralnlree 
Collm ol FE. „ .. . 

OBEiliilrs P.A. Bewert-WeaL deputy dkadv, Bedford 
Col ot HE; MIsa EK. Chapman, ledurer, department 
of ip^al ^ueatton. Birmingham UmversAy; H.N. 


ChilUeH, sarvtcss to archaeotogy cutd atnrwhMory of 
EiUriea; S.W.R. Cox, acting director , Naltonal InsHtot 
of AarteulhnI Ertainaering; T. David, editor, Educe 
(ton; J.D. Dnlea, director of Wslee Polytechnic; K.J. 
Dean, principal BE London Coirags; LD. aomboa, 
senior imalee. PetroTeum Um Education TnML Mlaa 
M.Qreham, heed ot calaleoulng, adenca reference 
Ukb 7 , BiMsh Library; T.B. Hsig, prlndpet Scoltlah 
Education Oapartmonl: J.Q. Haaler, adviser in ganeral 
pracUce, Oxlord Medical School; N Hloham, bbri 
BtMol Unhrarslty; AN. Jehnslon, chairman North 
Eealam education and Ibrary board: PiofeHor l.R. 
Kramer, amerilua proleaeor 
univarstty: A.I. Marah, santoi reasarch (eltow 

relatkina, Oieford Urdvorally; MM B.R. 
keeper of lecorda. London; A.D. 
WoHaon Mlooeleclrantes institute, 
Unfvarsite J.E. Nsebltt, proteesorefeduea- 
tlon aiwThead of educBlien centre, New Univsrally of 
Ubier; M.W. Saga, director of computing aarvIcaB, 
Southampton Unwaralty: D.L. Schullx, Donald Pollock, 
reader in englnaerlng eclence, Oxford Univeralty: R.J. 
Smith, vice ehaliniBn, North ol Scotland Coitaaa of 
AgrlcuUijre: Q.C. TImbury, talely dean ol poaig 
madicina, QIasgow UnMrsliy; Fred Janes, lately 
I of YsovD CoBeea, Someiiai. 

BE:' A.D. Cameron, Iwaly warden, Unlvarelty Col- 
iego, Cerdltl; Mre R.P. OevonaM, asnior leeluierin an 
--ucalfon, Conege ol HE; C.H.H. Dovelon, 
axecuHva efflesr Economfe and Sdenee ReaBareh 
CounoU: Mias E.M.O. Gammon, aentor peiaonal 
eecreto^, Departinenlol Education and Science: Mre 
M.R. Lawl& eanlor parsonel secretarv. AgrteiiHural 
and Food Research Council; J.H. Peereon. deputy 
prInelpM, WeslminsieT College; O.W. SImpsoiL v 
(Biy Bdance adviear, Cambildgashlre Coiawll. 

toraniM CBipenter, 
Senela Hduee, LondenUnlvatsiltf; A J. Brown, profee- 
tfonal end ledmology efflear, Grade ill, Rinnortoni. 
A^lon Leboreurfea. 


sne iLsis unnlenins among 
creatiurut. No doubt she h 
nianagt: to rmi the Wiltshire 
.she so loves despite her 
iigcndn. 


Poly to axe 
naval training 
departments 


London urges new funding 


Students fear ULU takeovB 


PNL lecturers go to appeal 


goutiecn lecturers ■ from ihe 
Polytwhme of North London were 
a^antlg in the Appeal Court today, 
?!*“*!¥ ihey should not have lo 
'^Mi£pj*pto8raj3hs of students. 


» fallow the High Court 

riihhg that they should identify the 

*S ®c*ing for Mr 

'*^“®"ngton, the .National 
Froqt organ zer add second-year phi- 
losophy student at PNL. ' 

A slafomenl of sujjort for the lectur- 
era was issued last by represema - 

‘ '’“5' "• 

hoard it. You cannot stretch it. It fs 
. y®* IrreplMable. 

• 1* 1* itretrievabiy gone. 

The niovliig finger vyrltw and - 
^ having writ moves on. 
Nor all your piety nor wit can 
. cancel half a llrte 

Nor all your lean wash out one 

■ ^ word of It. 

incidents suddenly r«^| these 
fainpps words. r 

If we ore to niiake more of our 
time) we must manage' it more 
errectlvcly. Few of us do In our 
personal Jives. And not enough 
' thought Is applied to its use la 
general. Some people have, of 
course, notfilng Setter to do than 
waste time; one can think of all the 
Idiot causes and phoney Issues , to 
which GLCcouhcillorsdevofe their > 
Hme. 


I"”®*" London Education 
Autliorl^, the Association of Uni- 
the National 

cal on of Teachers in FuriherTnH 


Ministers have nilcd out more inonu\ 
for the uniycrsiiy-bascd Overaens Rc- 
wKi Scheme which 

SERC members 

Four new members have been 
appointed lo the Science and En- 
gineering Research Council, lo serve 
for four years lh>m October this 
K?®' .^h®y nfes Professor Sir 


Uiidon sliidunt lenders bclkvc the 
^rralt inquiry may spur University 
LJillcgc into greater effort.s to take 

Sino';'' 

UCL’s bursar, Mr Edward William- 
son, confirmed this week that there 
had been the “vaguest" of informal 
discussions, over ULU ns one solution 
to the union s chronic lack of studenY 
union facilities. 


Endsluigh Street, camo fronHlieii 
versity. 

But Ilillcl Mouse is unlikttyD^ 
liny more satisfacto^ lhan the db» 

S 'cscnt crnnimxl accomnxHiui« ' 
orden Street, while UCL**^ 
lenders regard the ULU option f 
unucceptablc politically. 

Tliey share tlic view of iWlp*! 


y(' ^ofLoodon Polytechnic is to issue 
40 academic staff with n year’s notice 
. m August 3i, following a decision to 
two departments. 

,The departments of marine cn- 
gnccrine and maritime studies will 
ai the end of this term, nithough 
» tiiwenis already enrolled on courses 
L to Tinish them. 

Tije decision follows the National 
; Mvisory Body's ruling that ndvanced 
courses [r the two departments, which 


by Maggie Richards 

Tlie development of contlnuiiig cducii- 
tion iniisi not Hike place iit the expense 
of research and undergraduate 
teaching, says London University, the 
largest conventional university pro- 
vider of adult education in Britain. 

In its response to the University 
Grants Conimiltce working pnrty 
proposals on continuing coiicntlon, 
London supports moves to expand nnd 
develop the sector, but rcilcrntcs its 
view, expressed last year, that new 
funding is ucccs.snry to enable growth 
while maintaining the present under- 
graduate programmes. 

The London University report. 


in lack of sufficient icachine resources 
to provide continuing education as 
well ns the traditional forms of uni- 
versity education, not in the diversity 
of learning needs." 

The university also expressed sur- 
prise that the working parly did not 
make specific recommendations nbout 
the application of distance leurning 
techniques. ... 


techniques. , , , 

“There is mat potential for the 
application of new technology in con- 
tinuing education, and techniques such 
as the video disc nrc already being 
developed within this university. The 
refinement and tcsiineof such distance 
ienming methods, demand n con- 
sidcrnbTc initial investment of staff 
time and of capital resources, and 
moreover will require the evolution in 
the longer term of an organizational 
structure appropriate to these new 
developments. Current restrictions on 
university finances make it difficult to 
envisage how the requisite resources 
could be released for these important 

tasks”. J 1 . . 

Extreme concern is registered about 
the various financial proposals put 
forward by the UGC working parhr. A 
sussestion that funding procedures 
should be adjusted to ensure grants to 
part lime degree and diploma students 
are commensurate with awards to full 


SjSSSSi 

The High Cost’s rf.-rki« u J ^ principal of on® hundred and fiftieth anniversary 

placed the% lecturers aS mI >icW enoiiS; 

the ifoiytechnic in an CoUmI Univcrsi^ 

"™i&!rTp'eS“di? o„ P.1, 



no^, SpaM and Radio Board; and 
chief scii. 

fist at GEC's research laboratories. 



ror tne project and with UnivcrsiTv 

SSUIii money unlikely, 

**®cn exploring altcrna- 

of »“8SCSlion 

or ULU, and a second option Hillel 
House, the Jewj,|, sludent tel S! 


eyes on ULU for some time fid** 
general raiiuualizalion they^lw'*“ 
excuse to try something on.“ 
There is understood to 
among some UCL academiiS“^ 
ULU solution should be 
and that this is shared at the up 
levels in the university. . 


Inin .-i . 7 * eUL l-llllUOII UMlTi.iaiijr 

™n entrants lo the merchant navy, approved by senate, points out that 

Ki“in« y®®' more thnn a quarter of Ihe university 

WMrsin 985. tenching ana research activity is 

I liey share tlic view Ol ^ appealed to the already directed towards continuing 

dent Mr Haj^lcn Williams t fiahi^ Education and Science education, and that entire institutions 

undermine '‘j role « a repit^ ^ c courses to continue longer within the university's federal struc- 

voice of London s 46, OW was still demand Tor ture are devoted to work in the 

an important social and sportiB^ continuing education field, 

ily for students from outl)jng«{f ^«bcn Jones. -rug jesoonse questions the UGC 

workingparty’sfindlngthatihelearn- 

eves on ULU for some time fid** - Education Authority a plan lo ing needs of mature entrants are 

non-^van^ vrork in the different from those of full-time stu- 

jjjrmenis to replace the advanced denis. “This is not borne out by the 

But bell PA uu u- J experience of staff leaching the many 

Ihe ouSt iL®"*’®'*,®'’ I* approved mature students accepted by this uni- 
«miws *"® versity. Potential difficulties lie rather 


I Norallyourlearawnshoutone , |)« beconie comirioiiplace to 

• 7 . . R‘ . Wcnllli^ 8p imbalance between eh« 

ffti"*^**®"*!^^****™^^ rec^l ■ thp» ■ w and skills generated by the 

fampp. words. ^ »y«tem%„re 

If we are to niake more of our * *®*?®* requlrenients, & press-' 
time, we must manage: it qiorc "*^*"llH«**u«8tlonals>steiri^^ 
efrectivcly. Fow of us do In our “I?,“”*®‘|: Vocationai objectives vie 
personal Jives. And not enough ■ -ff f^^Wonal liberal values, 
thought Is applied to its use la such as compu- 

general. Some people have, of : bflt they; alona 

course, notfiJng better to do than BubdecU,:have to com- 

waste time; one can think of aJI the - SSS ^ ^ fiie ouirlculuin' 

Idiot causes and phoney Issues to P**™® of ‘‘toclal” 

which GLCcouncrilorsdevofe their 5" PPP<^ to help 

But flnie is suscepUble to good b lii 

management and in few areas is (his unfulfilled^ POfcpiM^i mS* r ' 

moi-e true than In nrn- Yoo 




time to learn 


achievemcnl they failed lo r*w 
during II years of fichoollns> 

sive adult language courses demc«' r 

slrate Ihe same thing. _ : with the ^^9, 

When it comes lo ihe raost^rf^ ; ^ ^"“rtainty until 

tive use of time we ^ S ‘ ?^^«Wcdiha?SS*ih'' u* 

country failed 


Education Authority a plan lo 
non-advanced work in the 
^Jj^enls to replace the advanced 

althoiwh it approved 
couK^’ the extra 

and the. DES has still not 

appeal- So 

Mded to dose both depart- 
this year. Mr Jones said. 

' iacediS? management was 
to take a view as to 


8jiUirihm*Xra“B^^^ aTbS {w following 

ning to wonder If there isn’t some. /“Pcdorale’s re- 


• ifee DPR uncertainty until 

‘j ‘ ^®^»»on'’. he said. “It 

i we should go for the 


Brooke’s prescription for 
youth service success 


'» -ducattoH.! 


•hi?™ L .L isn't some- 

thing In the nature of the wav we 

make the best use of the thne thev 
ourcWldreu In their mx thS 

young people stiff, that 

of course to coi^ 
as best they can wllh'ihe social and 
Jjy^^^rtcomlrigs of their pi; 


IJer Majesty’s Inspectorate’s re- 
that better quality 
schooUng (which impUes mm re- 
Murca Is the e»cnli.l bs^Sr 


cicnily Ihe value of adult part-^ , ?‘®‘Wstaff^libr^9hie,nanniwfnr 

education. It is now aiioMl ,^'^'Ploymciii with the 

fional In the United States lo g ; y. nd??K5re nS 


Ihe IUaC"™" ***®. yea* apply for 
Jd»«r X VO untarv swerance pean Youiu wofk roiiww«i« 

' the nS S m Leicester last week. Mr Brooke said 

possible within the this was very much in line with c^ni 

^ *^«hnlc » not known. Govenuneot thinking on the sort of 

: response which shouia he made on bj 

1 m outstanding recommendations of tne 

1 ^OKing ahead Review Group on the Youth Service. 

■^funiw^rxii » MrBTookeaddedihalhewasaware 

that local authorities and vofonwy 

' ^ coXJli' . Liveroool bodies were already working together, 

- SS«E:8lye W.pOQ.bfthe but more lhan goodwiU was nieded if 

V ^*0 of Ibis was to'develop. A eonunulijg 

™ exercise, dialoguewasnecessaiy.andthisw^d 

• undoubtedly need struclu^. 

J committees and other meetings. ' 

^ tn ih3?S?J* **.5 ^ “Bui 1 am not suggesting that J 

a Amoved 

!t . V. r: • ' • &^te'qfWk'wlib‘ young pcop» ^ 


^Mvuuug (wmen impUes more re- I7L ' . f .il^ „i. » Mri-tlffl* : (he ilraC"'*'" yea* *o app y for 
WUTO is the essential basis for ^ having been Ihrouglt a part up > w\^lmTy severance 

werylhing that comes afterwards ® c degree, ,.. 1 , 1-0 ggsia d ' present the number of 

jye are alwara talking about eetthifl .u®®’ I possible within the 

' Looking ahead 

uniuMti.. . 


A call for local authorities and volun- 
tary organizations to work closely 
together to ensure better coordination 
and management of rcrources in the 
youth service, has come from Mr retcr 
Brooke, junior education minister. 

Speaking at conference on Eur^ 
Dean Youth Work Poliewand Practire 


inat We overpltch our cxnectBiiniiie 

hapff 

«f -i **"“‘*"* of thousands 

of adults Imve readied the luade- 

ftduSiniWh fonnal 
SJ the adult Ikera- 


prlorittes and pulling . 

socid engineering, ihere is 8 
powerfiil case for ^ 

tton to post-schooi If**''**”® 
part-time opporlunllifis “* 
ficuiar. 

Keith Hampso^ 


Tki auOi^ a J ...•Bai I 

^mssm^rnrnmmi i .! .*» '!• tt ' J . f r \ lisiLj 


he said. “I am suggesting a feady 
contact leading to narmonlzation 01 
policies, belter coordinatlonand more 
effective use of resources. This could 
lead to common training progrmines 
and the best geographical provision for 

^*But°Mr *&rooke stressed that the 
objective of better coordination was 
not to try and secure a nice neat 
^roinistrative machine. There were 
and would be differences, for example, 
between the emphases of duterent 
voluntary organizations, and this was 
valuable and necessary. 

Turnine. to International Youth 
Year, Mr Brooke said that there was a 
major job ahesd to make sure the true 
image of young pepole came through. 

people do tends to hit the headlines. 
But the fobtbaU IjooHgaDS, althoi^ « 
serious problem are a ihiy ndiiOTty. 
le a need to ' emphasise the 


time students would result in an aver- 
age grant reduction of 3.2 per cent for 
full time students and n concomitant | 
U>ss of some £7m to the university 
existing full time activities. 

“Sii^ a consequence would not be 
acccptablo to a majority of this uni- 
versity's colleges, whose activities arc 
coiiccnlrated on the vilaliy important 
tasks of research and undergraduate 
leaching. The dcvclopnicni of con- 
tinuing education should not be at the 
expense of these activities," declares 
the report. , 

Similar reservations arc expressed 
nbout proposals to allow virement 
from full lime to part time study and to 
adopt a uniform conversion system fur 
assessing short courses against full 
time provision. 

In the area of post-expericnee voca- 
tional education, London says many of 
Us institutions would willingly expand 
their already considerable morls. 
perience in engineering and medicine 
departments has already demons- 
trated how profitable such initiatives 
could be. 

Bui, the university warns, substan- 
tia) initial investment Is required for 
such ventures and it is not confident 
that the working party's calculation of 
the cost per student will be sufficient to 
finance such operations. 

New centre 
for video 

The Council for Educational Technol- 
ogy is to set up a new centre for 
interactive video. The centre, to be 
opened In London this September, will 
offer information and advice lo educa- 
tion and training users or producers of 
the new technology. 

Interactive video systems join the 
information storage capacity of 
vidMdiscs to microcomputers, which 
enable users to select many different 
paths through a mass of stored mate- 
rial - whemer words, diagrams or 
pictures.' Negotiations for the. new 
GET centre began last year, when a 
council report on mteractive video 
recommended government help to get 
educational applications of the 
ground. . 

The new centre, to be sponsored by 
the Department of Trade and Indus- 
try, the Manpower Services Commis- 
sion and Phlltps aiid Thom EMI, yrill 
provide support seiylces, keep a re^s- 


|il|llUI||||llQil||i|j|lil|n|iqi1iii|im 

Why the 
worm has 
turned 

Ever since this Government came to 
office In 1979 it has set out to 
systematically devalue the teaching 
profession. SciiooU, further and 
higher education and universities 
have ^1 been the butt of Government 
criticism. They have been variously 
accused of bavir^ the wrong goals, 
not adapting lo modern ladustriol 
pressures and generally failing the 
Inalion. 

Teachers and lecturers are held to 
have lost the confidence of young 
people, having foiled to manage the 
transition foom school lo work (what 
work?), and being insufficiently 
aware of vocational needs. Lecturers 
have lieen charged with not keeping 
up-to-date in their areas of expertise 
or returning frequently enough to 
industry, commerce or the profes- 
sions. 

It is as though, prior to present 
Government pressures, the teaching 
profession were inward looking and 
suffering foom a kind of collective 
complacency which was leading to a 
slow decline in professional stan- 
dards. No evidence to substantiate 
these views has ever been adduced 
Imt they have been persistently advo- 
cated. 

In education, as in many other 
areas of the public sector, the Gov- 
ernment has deliberately, and as a 
matter of public policy, set out to 
depress resources for the scctoi-. Its 
plans, Including the present exmndl- 
ture plans, pr^ecl fbriher substan- 
tial rcilundancics for lecturers in the 
sector. 

Tlie Government has used tliesc 
sirat^cs, and the dcmorallzafion 
which they cause, to lay tJic foiinda- 
lloii for ils retrograde educational 
policies. It has adopted an attitude 
(hat lins bwn Interventionist both In 
the schools sector and parficulnrly in 
public seef r forthcr nnd higher 
education, hroiish (he Manpower 
Services Co..nilssfon it lias spawned 
a series of Initiatives aimed at in- 
fluencing education in the public 
sector of wliich Training for Jobs is 
only tile latest and most for reaching. 
Such now is deemed to be the Incom- 
petence of Ihe public sector, both 
lecturers and employers, that Ihe 
MSC ivlll Inherit Is per cent of the 
resources currently controlled by the 
local authorities so that they can be 
directed more effoedvely and vigor- 
ously towards work related educa- 
tion. ORen Ihe Instinctive response to 
Ihc MSC arises not so much from an 
assessment that everything the MSC 
does must be negative, but fkom the 
context In which Ihe MSC Is por- 
trayed as saving the system from its 
own ^ces. New initiatives are 
apparently being taken not because 


Mm 


• ® ^ere is a need to emphasise the ter of r^arch projects^ and orgmiize 
V®' *bdW'WMMdiin§ J^iejqipqrjjyid.bjrieAigSs WjiotfmPliyft 

U"?? 'Video. 


they might be of benefit, bpt because 
the system needs a fiirther shake up 
and cannot be relied upon to take 
steps in response to a Government 
request. 

Why should anyone therefore be 
surprised If at some poinf 
teachers finally turn. Ine mq|or 
disputes may currently focus on pay 
but In part at least the teaching 
profosslon as a whole is venting Its 
finistraUon at Ihe low value placed 
upon them and their jobs by the 

K nt Government, lecturers in 
er and higher education feci the 
need to regain the respect they have 
ICttt. 

No wonder then that this year this 
has seen a m^jor battle over pay. The 
Government really ought to be made 
to pay for this year’s dispute - after 
all It Is their chickens that are coming 
home to roost. 

Jean Bocock 

The author U assistant secretary for 
higher eiiucation ottheNatioMiAfiso^ 
i eloHon of Trocars in Further pmf , 
I "/T^gKer ’Edaeddon.'' 
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overseas news 

Mrican v-cs sign cooperation pact 


4 pgTlMBS«“CHEREDUCATIONSUPPLEMENT 22.6.84 


Jobbins 

Vice chancellors from key universities 
m eastern and southern Africa luipc a 
new understanding will trigger greater 
regional cooperation in research vital 
to dcvelojting countries. 

Other immediate priorities for the 
prograrnme agreed by vice chancellors 
from eleven countries spanning the 
continent include exchange of 
academies, students and externai ex- 
aminera, staff development, and 
strengthened postgraduate teachins 
and research. * 

The theme for the discussions was 
set by Mr Robert Mugabe, prime 
minister of Zimbabwe, when he re- 
ceived an honorary degree from his 
country s university which hosted the 

tflikSi 

Without active and relevant re- 
search f)rogramnies universities in the 
developing might maintain their 
academic excellence, but the standards 
set would be resting on a foundation 
created by others, he said. 

“Our universities will constitute 
costly iiTclvancies in respect to our 
national developmental initiatives and 
reouirements.'' he warned. 

The national universities who signed 
the Harare declaration which cstab- 
cb pf Ibe Association of 

Intern and Southern African Universi- 
ties are from Dotswana. Ethiopia 
ugand^ Lesotho. Somalia, Swazi- 
land, TMzania, Malawi, Maurilitis, 



Seminar professor 

backlash jees 
spreads franskei 


From left: President Canaan Banana, Professor Walter Kaniba and Mr Robert Mugabe 

Mozambique and might otherwise be a loftv but un- 
Zimbabwe. The Sudan is also a mem- attainable declaration of pnCiples 

As well as promoting cooperation 
helping to maintain high 


Re 

an 


Draft ruling 
challenged 
by Quakers 

from P. G. Burke 

WASHINGTON 
small liberal arts colleges, three 
of them founded by Quakers, are 
Mallengmg the requirement of the US 
Government that men who apply for 
federal grants when attending college 
must first register for military national 
service. ^Ai present there is no military 
call-up; It IS merely registration, and 
onN men arc required to register.) 

1 1 Jo being considered by the 

US Supreme Court, but no ruling is 
expected before July. Tlie case was 
brought when the Reagan Adminlstra- 
to overturn a decision by 
US District Judge Donald L. Alsop in 
M Paul, biUtinesota, when he ruled in 
favour of six Minnesotan students that 
11 IS an unconstiiiitional form of 
ponishment to force students for for- 
leu t^eral aid unless they prove that 
thw have regislerod (for military ser- 

tIic reason forhis ruling was that the 
unconstitutional 
bin of attainder’ - that legislatively 
detetmiiiM guilt and infUett punish^ 
inenl without a trial." ^ 

brought this 

SJ*®. Mpreme Court are telling 

<*heriinlnalion 
as no national servive FCgistratiPn or 

IS placed on female 
“ .S’*®, that they become 
ehrible for federal student grants, 
colleges slate that wiTbholding 
loans » 
national service- teg- 


_ber of the new association but none of 
u* chancellors was present in 

Harare. Four other countries are eligi- 
ble for membership but do not haw 
universities at present - the Malagasy 
mubhe (Madagascar), the Comoros, 
d the Seychelles, and Namibia, 
although Soutli Africa is firmly out of 
^be running for evident reasons. 

The new association is to be chaired 
I’i'.l'l® chancellor of the University 

of Zimbabwe, Professor Walter Kain- 
ba, who was eager to ensure that some 
concrete results came out of what 


and Helping to maintain high and 
comparable academic standards the 
association secs its activities as an 
attempt to strengthen the work of the 
Association of African Universities, 
especially on a regional basis. 

In admtion to a general conference. 
It intends to oiganize regular academic 
meetings ond conferences, with inter- 
university cooperation. 

The association’s offices and secre- 
tariat arc initially to be established in 
Kampala, and it has launched an appeal 


to national governments and aid agen- 
cies for financial support. 

Opening the discussions, Zim- 
babwe s president and chancellor of 
the university, the Rev Canaan Bana- 
na, i&id that for too long African 
integration had been considered in 
terms of political and economic fac- 
tors, 

"The most potent and perhaps the 
most Fundamental area of collabora- 
tion which undergirds political and 
economic integration is the close coon- 
cralion of Africa’s intellectual com- 
munily in a system of inter-uiiivcrsitv 
cooperation,’^ he said. ^ 


'eg«* barriers 


Genetic 


MUNICH 
with human 


research centre in 
Munich lost month. Run jointly by the' 
university, the Max-Planck society and 
the chemica^industry, it is the fourth in 


experfmenis 

temp, a topic of public controversy in 
west Germany for some time mav 

In a recent intprvt^w said he planned a 

definition of the ethical limits in genc- 


means and those 

HJS ^’1’™ - ‘o attend. 

?? .5?“*® students to sacrifice 
^eralaid and a college education will 
have a profound Impact on the charac- 
“ “»®««;i®arning enX^ 

Arguing the case fortheadministra- 

tion sdwitor general Rex E. Lee 
adpoted the “law and orderi* 
approach. “You comply with the law 
no penalty. What the 
pnee? The price is zero . , . The 
non-reatfzauon of au economic benefit 
that an individual would like to have 
do« not amount to punishment.^ 
„Jnerolleges bringing the ease: are 
Haverford and Swarthmore in Penn- 
svlvania, OberJln in Ohio, and Ear- 
Iham in Richmond, Indiana. Their 
Wial eproJment isg.pbp. Aftbui Ohw-' 
linwerefoundedbyQuakers.'.* i. i;7': 

‘ fi r i‘ 


^®«®''* Interview, research 
m mister Hemz Rlesenhubr said a legal 
initiative by the slate could become 

’!? where human 
dimity was threatened. 

His statement followed a recent 
motion by the social democratic 
opposition party (SPD) to set up a 
spMial commission in the BundcsW 
with the aim of investigating the social 
consequences of modem genetic tech- 
nology and making recommendations 
forncccssary Icgaf regulations. 

This c oincided witli the opening of a 

Philosophers 
learn ethics 

University plans to establish 
programme for 
philosophers who will eventually teach 
Murscs on professional ethics in . " ’ 

P ines such as medicine, law 

De«kBni,“""“"*'® ^«sidem, Mr 

What is missing In this country is anv 
prouamme to prepare people rlgON 

te^as been named to develop the 
'* would be the 
" RnJii? ‘"Jhe United States. 
Finding funds for the programme 


tic rerearch. Areas wheregenctic man- 
ipulat on went too far were the use of 
so-called surrogate mothers, the de- 
velopment of liveable chimeras from 
human and animal cells and the clon- 
ing of identical human beings. One of 
the most problematic confficts could 
arise from the possibility of extending 
huinap life expectancy by the means oT 
genetic engineering, lie noted. 

of genetic 

technology such ns the development of . 
bacteria for environmental use. he 


Inferred simple guidelines’’ rather 
than a binding low, the minister snid. 
buch guidelines were already being 
elaborated. No legal steps would be 
taken until the investigations of an 
.*®* hy himself 
minister Hans 
Engelhard, wore concluded, he added. 

.*1’®**' motion lust month. 
bl o opposition politicians said the 
spwial commission, would be mode up 
of deputies and scientists, who should 
examine the i>ussihiiitics and risks of 
new biptuchiiologicai methods. 

Tlic I97S safety guidelines for Bcnc- 

,fic expennicnls should be cxiemfcd to 
industrial use, tliey stressed. In view of 
the fact that some companies work 
with biotechnological methods worl- 
dwide, binding regulations were 
problem. 


ogation.sixCbS 

cd;Dra0omiTOIuJie,iBSI 
radio journalist In whosf 
the seminar was held, MiodnM 
film-maker, Dr Vojislav fet 


overseas news 


JOHANNESBURG 
“r '• academic at the University of 

raised at last 

fcater deuiaj 

w«ty hi4' ,f"-jtei5ihelatestdevclopm 

«f Hiflurbances at Omira which 


probtenisconiinr«To;M 

for the .luHioriiies, 

It last week 
;tmg for gr 
Yugoslav 

interpreted to mean .. .. 

highest levch of ihe p«n ®f disturbances ... 

sunuuri fnr tk. - h»M thus far resulted in the deportn- 

mismanaged (he affair , (ioDoffiwlKiurereandthe detention 
28 parlilnan^ - rflJTsliKlonBbylliPTranske, author- 


;« ateerme for-VriSS 

tmn of Yugoslav societv^Ki’ ’ #• . 


)mcm in the 


ilicii 

Professor Nico Cloete, 


head of the 


sociology lecturer from Sanbtl 

versiiv pnrf ihrm. ' f rroiraorD.uK t. ranuwi 

ko alleged 


inquiry 

has been impointed to investigate the 
causes underlying the unrest. 

Iq two other developments, the 
TtsDikei Supreme Court ruled that 
Pro! B, de V. Van der Merwe, as 
Drindpal of Unitra bad no powers to 
, rorce students to sign undertakings to 
atlcod lectures and not hold meetings. 


the university’s niany dlsciDlTnes *Sr^ 

b®s* puite^l to their intefests. 
programme wiU prob- 
SSiJjH * ^®®*® rowi'se on ethics 

®?“P lutorials and 
from any 

area within the university. ^ 


Slame skills 

tag the workibree need <*vlrhi^ the 
» academic skllb aTtaose wfao 
win pui^e higher educdtlop. , 
vocally and cechnical taainlnd 
ajeno suMl^fes for tducation in (iJi: 


Germany ‘top in league 


Public and private investment in re- 
search will rise Iw a nominal 6 per cent 
to more than DM50 billion In West 
Germany this year, giving the country 
a tM position by international stan- 
fostitiii******^**^ to a leading research 

However, West Germany’s capacitv 
of saentific personnel could not com- 


DM13.3 billion by IM? from DM12.1 
last year. 

With an annual growth rate of 4.8 
per cent militory research and devclon- 
rnem will replace energy research as 
the top prionty. Only a modest 2.5 per 
cent annual rise is foreseen for the 
ronstructiqn and expansion of uni- 
versity facilities. 

However, Rlesenhubr stressed that 
the unlwrsitiesremained the “basis of 

f5M7*5^ki r Last year 

DM7.2 billion, more than half the 


Cm States or 

***1®** l*«J expanded dramoti- 
CBiiy over the nnet tan ^i.. 

Battelle Institui 

or lass siagaSad sia^« it? 

Accordiag to a rereat goveraaieat 
rt, total research investment rose 

P?st *wo years fo 
I DM46.8 billion in 1983, or 2.8 
ent of the nation’s gross na^onal 


-*®®®1®l’ Investment rose 

reaef 
per cent 
product. 

Mpendiiure 6n research would rise to 


Possibilities to increase investment 
l**.*^earch were limited, the minister 
reseaJd?!!? ^''“f PP***!®. 'nvesiment in . 

FSrth!JS.«£ "P®®®* responsibilities, 

te P"??!!.* capaciiies could 

te u^ more efficiently through a 
closer cooperailon between 

and industry, he noted. 


science 


Violence against Tamils 

from p. B. Udalagama 

«rtity‘ of 

Se“ sStSSl a”chto”ng thcE, 


participants, they have y 
unnecessary publicily lo 

■o'S”i=?4 
is&srS sa- 

police were looking for him. 

His departure came less than an 
hour tiler he proposed a motion of no 
cooBdence in the principal of Unitra, 
Profe^orB. dc V. van dcr Merwe at a 
meeting of (he universiW senote. 

^ ,1'®’ i . [«d from academic and financial mis- 

They all face charges of 

silinn.fl r ! I®** directly to the 

*** ‘Overthrow Vu^^ confromatlon between students and 
managing socialism . PartciilLB heavily anned police last month and 
mcncc has been employed sjajL fioaliy to (he closure of the university, 
acsclj, who has writicn ext«6S[ . < ^ three-man commission of inquiry 
such issues ns democracy, icaX 
freedom and freedom of ax^ 

During the Winter Olyraps^ 

Dr Scsclj was travelling IrixnSv^ 
to Belgrade, four ncret poti^tt 
broke into his I rain compif®; 
confiscated a number of hha^ 
scripts and took him off the inef 

interrogation with lasted 2? fe' atWs wu oile of the preconditiems 
Siniultancously, his apu^jSkri^pulated by the principal for students 
university office were seaithdaljl^^ w^ to return to classes, 
his files and documents In the second case, the Supreme 

®“i®d. 7v. Court ruled the suspension of a Unitra 

I'oMowing this incident iheSa#' ^student by Prof a. de V. Von der 
Soclolocv imd Pliilo5ophical^,;;Menve during the course of the dis- 

UtrbftDce as invalid. 

, TteTraaskei authorities later rc- 
ic^all 137 of the detained Unitra 
stixxuis and security charges against 
. them have been dropped. 

At the University of the Western 
: ^P*i 2,000 "coloured” students cn- 
, W a two-^ek long lecture boycott 
®JJ^M^lifliions with the university 

The student grievances revolved 
breach of legality involved; i around {oadeeuate accommodation 
imply (hat rite society, in «? transport proWems, the shortage of 
shared Dr Seselj’s views. Dr S«|: bursaries, the year mark 

the cafeteria. 

Vice rector Professor J. J. F. 
Durand stated that all of the issues 
were receiring the close attention of 
the university authorities, 
i.riu’!" Africa’s atmuol republic day 
52“)' ,®*t May 31 was marked by 
P^ral aati-republic day rallies at at 
le«l two universities. 

University of the Wit 
wj^nd, about 1,500 students 
n-fr* three-hour march and protest 
SJaM as a show of solidarity with 
students and scholars coun- 

rtthSf 0* <hc North 

ow black students and was 

stjdani „„“I?puses ***® ®®”tre of 


'fiy 

issucil formiil protests thank i 
flscation of Ins manuscripts n: 
breach of ncndcmic freedom. W 
confusion whidi followed iheiM 
the seminar, it was widely 
that the same societies had o»« 
intervened nil DrScseIj's beblL 
have now denied any such proteir 
the Philnsphlcai society tiu^ 
pains to point out (hat its » 
.statement merely condemnw^:. 
bread] of Icaaliiy involved; it®* 5 


. Seselj - 
coiieagues and students at Sini^ 
moreover, have been induced 
denunciations of his views, 

So far the lecturer at the 
dissident Marxiti philosopher 
Djilas, has suffered ooljilnj C" 
than a 21 hour interrogaiion.^ 
The mysterious death « WP 
Radovic, a 33-ycar-old enp^® 
disappeared shortly after be®! 
leased from interrogation. ^" 
was then found deads weektsw 
April 30, stiU has not been 
torlly e.xplaincd. The autbofl^ 
at first to auribule it to an 
sleenins pills. A lawyer fork's 
vie famny, however, then rey^ . 
the cause of death was pdstw’f'’ 
insecticide. ., 1,11 

Radovic’s family deny 
likely to commit suicide, 1*1“**^ 
pianation has been olftred cj,. 
aiithoriti^. 


committee' aMOfnt^ by 


«onfl?,ranTo'iSl‘“Xr^^^^^ 

A wordin g to jbe repori. 


‘was planned’ 


found tha? the 

but nSiSnSS »Pon*Pneousiy 

■WTwiiM— ^iiiii ^ 'i' 


the (Peradeniya) 
defiance of aulhorily and ^ 
blatant violence, 
ceeded in achieving thejrcj®|^ I 
ft also quotes the 
saying: “The following 
committed: inllnudatwt^ 
conduct, unJawful nrtcd' 

halls, abuse, wilful 
ty, looting, restr^nl- # 
incitemeot to vio|en«^ :PP^>'-; 
psychological «olen«^^}p ti*« 
The committee IS «• 

identified a number or^ 


cetoft.i in recent weel^, 
protest rally was held. 


French back down 
on teaching hours 


from David Dickson 

PARIS 

The French government has agreed to 
revise a plan to impose a substantial 
increase in the minimum amount of 
teaching required of all university 
academic staif, the minister of national 
education M Alain Savary, announced 
last week. 

The decision was contained in a 
broad revision of university career 
structures approved by the French 
council of ministers after 18 months of 
often heated discussion with the 
academic community. 

Ihe main thrust of the revision has 
been to introduce a new career struc- 
ture which responds to the govero- 
ment’s interest in introducing a more 
professional orientation to university 
courses without a major increase in 
financial resources, to the universities' 
own perception of a relatively chaotic 
system of multiple academic categor- 
ies, and to demands for an opening up 
of promotion prospects from Irode 
unions representing teaching staff. 

Meeting these different pressures 
has not been an easy task for the 
government. Successive drafts of its 
proposals have successfully alienated 
either one side or the otticr of the 
academic communitv and one pro- 
duced at the end or March received 
almost universal condemnation. 

The unions, particularly those such 
os the Syndicat National d’Education 
Superieur represjentina the ipore 
lunior teaching stnn, hasbeen particu- 
arly critical of the government’s refus- 
al to adopt its long neld proposal for a 
single professional category covering 
all academic staff as the best way oT 
rationalizing the current diversity of 
positions. 

Both sides were united in their 
antagonism to new rules, introduced 
on a temporary basis Inst September 
for llu: current academic year, which 
would have specified thot each mem- 
ber of the acndemic staff be required to 
provide n minimum of either 128 hours 


of lecturing a year (four hours a week 
over 32 weeks, compared to 25 weeks 
currently), or 192 hours of directed 
study or ^8 hours of practical work 
with students. 

The government had previously re- 
sponded to these criticisms by stating 
that it would permit a limited amount 
of flexibility in these hours, for exam- 
pleby allowing an individual to meet as 
little as half of these requirements, 
providing that the other half was made 
up ^ other members of the university 

Faced with growing opposition from 
virtually all directions, and less than 
enthusiastic about provoking a major 
confrontation with the university com- 
munity at a time when he is already 
deeply involved in national con- 
troversy over the government’s prop- 
osals to integrate private and state 
schools, M Savary has decided that the 
time has come to compromise. 

The final form of the government’s 
decision on new career structures re- 
tains its original proposal to introduce 




research, end the other of associate 
professors (known as mailres de coa- 
jerences). 

It also contains some of the less 
controversi^ changes which th^ov- 
ernment has been planning. These 
include the introduction of sabbatical 
leave for all academic staff, and va- 
rious measures designed to make it 
easier to arrange for the temporary 
exchange of individuals between uni- 
versities and industry. 

The government has also agreed to 
increase the role of university presi- 
dents and their advisory councils in 
allocating teaching and other tasks 
within universities. 

Most significantly, it has backed off 
in its attempts to require n minimum 
amount of work from each academic 
member of staff, leaving this again to 
the responsibility of individual univer- 
sities. 


Canadian peace initiative 

by Thomas Land 


Graffiti at the faculty of medicine In Buenos Aires 


A friendly style of 
writing on the wall 


A global peace research institute in- 
tended 10 promote fresh initiatives in 
arms control negotiations is to be 
established shortly in Canada. 

It is to collaborate with the United 
Nations institute for Disarmament 
Research in Geneva and to participate 
in the study programme of the UN 
University which involves many In- 
stitutions in countries opposed to each 
other in various conflicts. 

The Canadian centre is planned 
eventually to attain the stature of the 
International Institute for Strategic 
Studies in London and the Stockholm 
International Peace' Research Insti- 
tute. « J . 

Its establishment reflects Canada s 
profound concern over the inability of 
the super powers even to discuss a Joint 
approach towards arms control while 
being engaged in a strateeic nuclear 
arms race leading, according to au- 
thoritative current studies, to the 
doubling of their arsenals within a 
decade. 

The institute is to analyse the 
cancerous growth of an industry which 


alroody employs a fifth of the global 
workforce of qualified scientists and 
engineers in mintaiy activities consum- 
ing a quarter of all investment devoted 
lo research and development. 

^nnda’s proposed Institute^ for In- 
ternational reace and Security will 
gather, collate and digest the enor- 
mous volume of information now 
available on arms control iuues, and 
promote potentially effective fresh 
Ideas and proposals regardless of thoir 
source. . . j 

It will encourage scholarship and 
stimulate informed public discussion 
on matters related to peace and secur- 
ity And it will coordinate and assist 
work already under way at Canada's 
universities and cooperate in the stu- 
dies of fellow institutions abroad. 

The centre will have a modest initia 
budget of $1 .5m for the W84/85 fi^l 
year, rising to $5m by 
Aithou^ its Funds will be provided 
directly cw the Canadian Departincnts 
of External Affairs and National De- 
fence, its freedom from Bovenunentsl 
inierference will be provided by an act 
of parliament and defended by an 
independent board of directors. 


Faculty walls daubed with graffiti often ' ' 

cause enormous irritation. In Argcnii- ^ ^ , r* j 

Nick Caistor finds 
“df.u^ a spirit of creative 

S’pScn.!"" chaos revitalizing 

**^TEe*reMntly begun academic year ArgCIltin3. S 

1984/85 is the first under a truly 

democratic government for a decade. U1 lllL^LUi^ 

The atmospWe of lively turmoil, of 

detcmiinalion for change, is^ im- uniVCIoity 

mediately apparent in the faculties of 
Buenos Aires University, which with 
more than 100,(X)0 students has two ■ 

thirds of the country’s university 
ponulotlun. 

'hic students have reguined ihcir 
right to participate in the university 
councils which administrate the facul- 
ties. Ihough many of them follow 
Peronist or radical (Franja Mornda) 
party lines, there has as yet been none 
of the political violence that became 
endemic in the faculties during the 
early 1970s, and all are pressing Presi- 
dent Raul Alfonsln's government to 
discover exactly what happened 10 the 
2,000 or so students who “dis- 
appeared" during the jaeriod of inillt- 
nry rule - and if possibfe to bring those 
responsible to justice. 

Another fight in which the students 
are active is that of rejecting any 
resixiciion on numbers entering the 


^Uenated from a place in higher education 

; '""n Charlolte K, Beyers ,„„..,^i...,h„i™n.=wiihnivpi«ni5 nveiases 


In Califs , ' . . PALO ALTO 
1990 * i'“ ®*?*na*e^ that by 

‘ban eSsPi?/® Spanish 


Jtlcd'ptiS 


know this when I came with my parents 
when 1 was ei^t years old, he saw. 

Jack Wright, a counsellor at wank* 
lin High ^ool in Lds Angeles is 
sympametic. “l.can 


f.«-r , ***P«oemoi 
forSffi « Cali-. 


- HWvereity of Califor- 

^ »nn fte n ^ ® y®“* ® 

many chll- 

, to ttKtk^rl^.l'S [obs and no reepurK , 


17, hu i b 


to students are scar^, pirplexec 
angy and frustrated," h® smr^ 

The 1980 census counted 2, w,0(W 
ille^ immigrants in C^foma^ 
750 I 0 OO of them from Mexico, ^st 
year, the border patrol af^Sjed 
438,122 illegal immigrants along Uie 
laMex 



_ iardund Los 

been 

pfqalifqr- sellor at: HuntingdOT W 

School, south-east of Los. Anaeles. 

vriwre cnrolmcqt la 85 per cent Hiipa- 
^^Irtstudents with A and B grade 


Callfotnia^exlt® bolder. 

The greatfesl ooflcentratiop of the« 

fugitives 6o^- ifl an lob 


^ has. almost tip 

f;‘*^yniiii;bdjng 

F'‘OOHrtof<tiiAlsrn^ 


over; 
iff^odar 
did . not 


averages quaiiiymg lar luui-woi 
Ramsey believes that at least 60 
percenthavenopapers. , . 

To qualily for stale or federal aid, 
the students must show where they 
were born. "If a student is asked to 
show his papers, it can be terrifying 
because it can jeopardize an entire 
family,” Ramsey said. 

Legislation ispetiding that mw help 
some If not atf undocumented resi- 
dents. Assemblyman Art-Agnos, a 
DeraoCTat horn San PranciSM, spon- 
sored a supce^l bill to <entitle re- 
Aigeet from south-east ^la Id state 
resideii(^ after U^ng in the vS.w p 
year ana a day. ' ■ ■ : 

Aanos 'supports ,a bill (hat would 

quaSh^undoeumeitted 

^jfthey.ttns^prppfrfgf^ 

nlaWdt^f5i^<^n VnMtcriblpted 

y»«- ■ . : • i ' 


university. During their stay in power, 
the military aulnorilies, as well as 
repressing students and staff, cut funds 
for higher education and sought to 
reduce the intake. Now the students 
are proclaiming that university educa- 
tion is a right tor anyone who finishes 
secondary school. The authorities 
have compromised this year by bring- 
ing in an introductory course before' 
the academic year proper to act as a 
filter. Of the 6,000 new intake of 
medical students at Buenos Aires 
University, for example, some 25 per 
cent dropped out before the first year 
begM in earnest after Easter. 

students in the Ptranja Morada 
group have been causing more of a stir 
with their demands that the state take 
over the private universities. These 
grew enormously in importance 
through the 1970s, since they could 
guarantee academic peace and often 
had greater economic resources. As 
with the French government propos- 
als, the Argentine students^ temands 
have run into tough opposition from 
the Roman Catholic church, which 
sees tfaemas an attack on the freedom 
of religion. 

TheJicat of the argument has even 
led the Archbishop of Mendoza, 
where there is a large Catholic uni- 
versity, to denounce the “bolsheviza- 
Hon" of the universities. The last thing 
the Alfoi^n government needs at the 
moment is conflict with the church, 
and tije president (hjmseU a devout 
Catholicjjhas been quick .to xepssure 
the diur^ authorities hejespects the 
Important role they play in Ajgtintihe 
education. ... 

Frimdent AUonrin's paost difficult 
task iq: educntiOp>has’ been to';t^ 
pjfople who wer^ not tainfeo by Weir 
eoUabora^di) vri(h the armed forces or 


politically unacceptable Peronists. As 
minister he has appointed (Carlos Alco- 
nado Arambiiru, who previously 
served 20 years agodtirlng what is seen 
tw many as the golden age of Argen- 
tine education, brought to an abrupt 
halt by mililary intervention in 1966. 

This led to many teachers and 
professionals leaving both university 
and country, and saw the start of an 
overall decline In the standard of 
university education that readied 
catastrophic proportions under the 
military governments of the late 1970s. 
As in so many other areas of public 
life, therefore, AlfonsJn is trying 10 
wipe away the effects of the past two 
dec^cs and start arain, hoping that 
things will turn out differently this time 
around. 

The new dean of the faculty of 
architecture, Dr Mario Dujovne, is 
one of this generation of professionals 
who left the university in 1966 and are 
now trying again. Among the many 
problems ^inghim Is that of having to 
completely revise the syllabus. He 
pointed out (bat over the past eight 
years, there was no course of 
architectural drawing at all. Studies 
were based on the learning of facts and 
formulae, with no consideration of tlic 
practical aide of architecture. 

Dujovne, and the other deans like 
‘him, also have to decide what policy to 
adopt towards the teachingstaff. Many 
people are calling for afi those who 
were appointed to teaching posts dur- 
ing the military governments 10 be 
sacked. Teachers who were dismissed 
between 1974 and 1983 are now claim- • 
ing their posts back. On top of all this, 
the economic resources available arc 
terely sufficient to cover salaries, let 
alone equipment or any new develop- 
ment ideas. Dujovne ^pifies the new 
spirit in the universities in his dete^ 
rmnation to bring about change, re- 
newing the staff, improving tbe. 
courses, and producing properly 
trained architects once again, “some- 
thing we haven’t seen in Argentina far 
two decades”. 

The kind of stability that is a prere- 
quisite for a meaningful university 
education has never been a feature of 
Argentine history* But if the radical' 

J iarty’s eketion victory ovqr the Peron- 
Bts ^reaiiy does vgnal tiie start of 
Atfonsin^^ pronijsra "IQO years of 
, democrat, there may be many ten- 
erations ofgitfliii t6 adiiiiledp n&lty 
walls. 
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Confronting an 
embryonic issue 

Jon Turney talks to Peter Singer 
about his new book on the ethical 
issues surrounding test-tube babies 


a physical inycniinn is a blas- 
, bm evejy biological invention 
version. The British biologist J. 
B. S. Haldane first put ir like that in an 
essay on test-tiilH: babies and similar* 
ideas 60 years ago. His observation 
points up the enduring poweroJ biolo- 
gical research to stir profound feclines 
alMul who is allowed lo do whar to 
whom, feelings now triggering a fierce 
debate in antici|»(iun of the Warnock 
report to the British government next 
month. 

In spite of this strength of reeling 
there has been little detailed debate 
about the future new developments in 
biology may offer. That future in- 
eludes frozen embryos, surrogate 
mothers, sex selection and human 
genetic screening, with more distant 
prospects of cloning and genetic en- 
gineering. AH present perplexing so- 
cial and ethtcal problems. 

But there seems to be a reluctance 
to confront these issues until they are 
upon us. says Peter Singer, professor 
ot philosophy and director of the* 
w Human Bioethics at 

Monnsh University in Melbourne. His 
new book. The Reproduction Revolu- 
non, IS a substantial study of the 
immediate Issues raised by “new wavs 
of making babies". ^ 

Rr 5 ^!S I only to 

Britain In ihjB forefront of work on 

test-tube babies or, more properly in 
yttro fertilization CIVF). ITie Amer- 
icans were largely kept out of the game 
by pot agencies uneasy about the 
Sic b«ly^”" ^ I'urnan eggs outside i 

Singer, an Australian philosopher. ' 
was drawn to the work through contact i 
with one of the pioneering groups. He i 

rame to Monash in 1 977, and brou^t a 

stroM ntcrest in appUed ethics: ^ 


air. That interest prompted earlier 
wOKs on civil disobedience, animal 
rights and sociobioiogy. 

At Monash, he found Dr Bill Waters 
doing IVF work. And the medical 
researchen were looking for help from 
other disciplines: they were experts 
only in medicine. The topic im- 

nrcaipf^lv tnolr CSnA^r** 



.... ... I IM. lupu. nil- 

mediately look Singer’s interest. This Thi. h.k. k„i. i „ 

was the area where scientific develop- "® Louise Brown, born by Caesarian section 

WOTf roLririA 110 1^- WII* 
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was the area where scientific develop- 
ments were taking us beyond the 
consensus of settled ethical beliefs. 
Work ut Monash was reasonably 
advanced,” he recalls, "and there was 
no reason why it should stop at helping 
infertile couples. There was no public 
debate at all at that stage, and it' 
seemed an area worth taking up be- 
cause the ultimate possibilities arc so 
far reaching." 

He found the field fairly open then 
Tliere was little philosophical discus- 
sion of IVF. and the basic technical 
procedures were quite easy to under- 
stand. Some journalists had written 
books on the coming "biological re- 
volution", with titles like Second 
Genesis and The Biological Time 
^mb. But they were unsatisfactory. 
Th« tended to say: ‘this and this 
could happen - Oh! Shock, horror, 
what can we do?\ not, what ore the 
to*hap^* and against allowing this 

He saw the journalists' problem, 
that It was difficult to pul arguments 
carefully and still drnw a popiilar 
audience. But he felt once llicy had 
helped put questions about the new 
biolo^ on the agendn they had virtual- 
ly nothing else to say. 

Professor ginoxr'c hn,%u- i.< 


i*?. 

n2SS!i‘® philosophy tq bear on 
practical problems thin concern us 


Professor Singer’s book had ambi- 
tions to do more, to put arguments, 
anil make specific recommendations, 
^cn It s up to otlier people to say 
why our position is wrong. I don't 
expect everything snid to stand up." To 
develop the arguments he recruited 


Deane Wells as co-author. Wells had a 
background in philosophy and law and 
worked at the bioethics centre until an 
unexpectedly strong swing to Labour 
put him in the Australian parliament in 
the last election. 

h«?if f* * treated in the 

book, from I VF for lesbinn mothers to 
genetic manlpulalion. which had they 
round it hardest to agree on? One wns 
the immediately topical issue of surro- 
gate motherhood, where a woman 
bears a child for another who has 
donated an embryo for fertilization. 
Deane Wells s first incli'nalion wns lo 
say that commercial surrogacy should 
he banned outright, a line likely lo be 
followed by Warnock, 

Singer took an intermediate line: "1 
thouuit coinmercial arrangements 
were less desirable than using volun- 
teers, but some compensation for nine 
months pregnancy and childbirth did 
not seem unreasonable." They re- 
solved the difference of opinion by 
agreeing “n sort of reguhited surroga- 
cy. where compensation rates would 
u of surrogacy 

board . The free inurket was ruled 
out. 

A thornier problem was the more 
distant prospect of growing spare hu- 
man embryos for research, or maybe 

fnr ennra rtB.ip ni_ . ' . 


...... or inaync 

for sj»re parts. Professor Singer recal- 
led both had agreed It wus unacceni- 
able to cause embryos pain. "But 
here s a question that falls short of 


embryo but destroy its nervous system 
so It didn't really suffer.” It was » 
gruesome prospect, but one he wus 
to consider us n serious 
philosopher. "Eventually Dcnnc per- 
suaded me thut the consequences of 
having beings that looked just like 
babies but were inscniienl, and were 
being used in farm oruans, would be 
too serious." 

The two authors’ agreement on the 
whole spectrum of issues wasn't too 
surprising - "the committee wouldn't 
have appointed someone who I felt 1 
couldn’t work with". More of a sur- 
pnse was to hear the mild-mannered 
binger, a vegetarian committed to 
animal nghts, calmly discussing baby 
farming. But he is equally committed 
lo looking 01 all the possibilities tlior- 
ouehly. 

At one point, he and Wells write 
mat piecemeal social engineering is the 
best way forward in tins area, and he 
accepts that as a summary of their 
po.S|lion. "There arc arguments used 
agninsi the whole thing - having re- 
jected those, the only thing is 10 
proceed cautiously u bit at a iniie and 
sec if the good outweighs the bud." 

He iiilciids to pursue this approach 
into other nrens over the next few 
years, first m Ireaiinem of handicap. 
ped babies. His comments on present 
.P™*sible future work show the 
ambivalence of the academic in public 
debate. On the work of the bioethics 
centre, he feels the university is 
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from public 

‘‘Some will*see?etv 
ihat philosophy is 
attention. fS) doubt 
others who think isL r* 

Philosophy because 
level 0 / application " 

lawyers nnfTMciologJs 

suslnming.sohccan^SW^ 

the long-term options beira 

Unc is In ggi hark in t, . 

elhieui theory . Xvi? ^ 

‘''isatis/aetory aboi?S 

foi ndalions totally solid* 

. Ib^’olherambitlonls'tooMibi 

journalists who wrote books iSJ 

like to really cast loose fn*l 
academic baekaround and wn’irti 
thing ihat would be fully aae«iK 
the general public,* HShw?! 
nnimni liberation haefhadaffl 
readership, for example, ff S 

hitnitwas loodift' 

With these aspirations, wocllt 
find time to serve on the MnniK. 
commission he and Wells rail E 
n®'P govemmerns deal with the m\ 
irian section, iion m reproduction? "it wojiji 



IPS a standing conums ;; Awards would never set foot in the 
fielp scientists get a is ; place. What has happened lo NELP 
c to research proposab.uid , oetween the council'^s visit in 1979 and 


; 'll wojm; 

fescinating. Theiv’sa lot ofwwkuj 
done, and ifs always breakiM^ 
ground." He is convinced such wo? 
will have to be set up - govenwr 
will need the advioj. 

The present pattern of ihon-ta • 

commiiteeson siiecificissuMlsiBcp 

nl, he argues. "Setting up acorns J 
like Warnock’s. giving them linat •• 
get to know each other, to 1.3 ^ 
together, dereiop expertise iDuin ' 
then Stiying; thanks for you; nra ' 
you can at! go home - that d«T 
seem to make any sense,* 

Perhaps a stonding commiffl!' 
would help scientists get a is; 
response to research proposeb, aid , 
as tackling some of the soda! m 
Singer and Wells tell the story di ' 
review of IVF by an ethical cobuo ; ; 
advising the US depanment of hnh , 
education and welfare. 

The committee looked at ihetn 
nliciitions in 1978, the year the h l 1 
IVF baby Louise Brown was boni |i’ 
Oldhnm amid world-wide pubSdn 
Four years Inter, when the Ausirtlis |* “ 
were writing, the American seoftK] ■: 
for healih Imd yet to act os (k 
committee's findings - favourabhfi 
the researchers, with some quali> 
lions. By then, the urgency hid p 
for the orimnnl, hopeful reseuw 
I ic ilicd wsuliiig. 

The rest of the book makes 
thing clear. Politicians can't goj 
deniiiiB with the new powers toc^ 
rcprouuciion - wlicinor bla^a^ 
or perverted - by masterly iDSCtirliJ 


Picture a polytechnic directorate din- 
juroom. An oval oak table, hessian 
^Ipaper, local authority monogram- 
mea cutlery. Solid, respectable, not 
too lavish. A handful of modem but 
not outrageous prints on the wall. 

Aconversalion on the public image 
of polytechnics. "We've got a bad name 
(root a few unrepresentative places," 
says the director. “We’ve never even 
bad a student arrested here . But people 
bnafilne every polytechnic is like 


NELP: the poly the good boys love 
10 bate. The place students still 
occupy. The last of the big spenders. If 
KELP really lived up to its image, the 
Council foe National Academic 
Awards would never set foot in the 


Two of the precincts of the North East London Polytechnic! Barking OeB) and West Hum 

Last of the big spenders 


Ireland’s Youth TrainingProgramme 


Not very long ago we look a groun of 
youM people across the bridge into 
another part of town, only four miles 
stunned to see 
mat people there were just like them 

^plcjn Northern Ira'ahd seeni willing 
to talk about, the religious divide, let 
alone me troubles - was recounted bv' 
one of thd founders of a youth and 
community workshop in Castlcreagh. 

Protestant suburb- In ^ 


Working out an active solution 


till. 

SHSSI miM-% 


by Ihe ilcw development of new ohm 
hampered by the Tack of investmMi 


PppQitbniUes for wuhb J; ^ Departra 


such as repairing doors and 

But possibly one of the trainees first 
achievement has been the writing of a 
play for puppets, typed on a word 
® puppets and S 


Trainees have a choice of burt)!^ 
of work preparation courses 
ing, hotel work, child care wd(» 
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Buucaiion Bna.trainins 

op»rtjjnlU«>r youhfe «hoolcaw^^ 

This wS 

md first time the oouneil had chosen to 
hold, a canffintnMt In 


* n^uiivii iiaucnoscn to 
hoU a conference in the province. : 
Perhaps this short tale^by Mr A. 
Momw.'WhO'Chairs the management 
ccmmlttee of^e worlAhbp, e^psii- 

latcs more than anything , the wn- 
*£terences which exist^e; 
5^*? 5® yrP and the rest to.Brltain' 


are; fuhdetf.by the'TiepaSS; o ESCT’'®’SW‘«8“3decwaH 
Economic Development are usually ' ®nti Pe^rsonal grabmihg. 

situated Iniareas Sf hirfi' urtS i wTi, 


lis was sltoaterin-are^^^ ! -me hair and 

rf : 

BriSS: 

Stween I 'Tl.a 'lYnminn In ' » 


remre Northern freland, with 

p„„j 

hiSi compete with eirlsting ®f 26 romputet^enlre. ft has also lego*! 

of benefit to/ ?rP®SfS cntcn>rise with students devc«J 

miiiv fop %i« prototype computer trolcf 

dumber for £^ 7 “*?** ® wW in 

■feiiBr.Sj.iS 

S3,r."SS'?e 
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^ cloudy TOu could find a parallel •' 
in the attitudes of while youhgsten 
towa^ members of ethnic irUhoiities ‘ 
and vice versa. But there is nothing on . 
the mainland to equate the extreme ' 
polanzatioD of refirious views, 'aid-' 
tiides and feare wfoch has partially 
resulted from the civil disturbances. • 


i icuuui rrom me 

ffl^oor iipwatds. ,'Ibelift hafjust 
whSk^i ? *at ofjiaint under 
tfcre;SlUI 

The 'jworkiNon '(■ :'*thik«-#i"t.;'' 


jJhJFh do.boi copipete with existina 
ere of benefit to 
the local ebminunity. I * 

«««‘lort for exahiofe 
WwhfurselectltS^ffi 
•tahichjrainees said remarlK 


The raplor problem of unemploy. on 

. there before it KlfSe SemplJ^eS^^ 
mamland ^ has grown worse with the . nearby es’tafe& buWtd'tSi^J^ ■ 


, '.^e ;JwqfkaHdp Is situkled lii'/the ‘Kf ® selectitm other 


fasi all Of *own lor Bel- 

Cnlfii of which are having some 

malmv fal “urses 


IIW4VI TfUir^i kiliiu MUV 

muniiy, engineering and \ism 
trades. 

Work preparation courses Isfl^ 
45 weeks and either give 
preparation in specifically jotw^ 
areas or consist of more gi^ 
courses unrelated to the employ^" 
sector. ^ 

A^ording to Mr Joseph AlQl^ 
the principal, employers ihw'S 
highre of their trainees. Hold ^ 
catenng, and the buildinji if*®? 
the main empJoyen of trainees id » 
area, the ialtcr taking nearly » ^ 
them. ^ 

"Community and child care 
so successful In providine cmpwy^ 
because caring institutions tew ■ 
recruit young people at d*® 
Bnmnedring is not a high 

ciiner, there are few placeslntw^ , 

and ii is a generally depr^ 
Northern wland, with the 
of shipbuilding and aircralti 
Attrldgc said. c 

TTia coUcBe has been able to 


Hi return this year? 

Weil, for a start it has lost £6m-plus 
irom ib annual budget. It loses £1 .7m 
in 19S4/85 from its central allocation 
from the advanced further education 
pool, and another £300,000 from its 
three local authorities. Barking, 
Ntfdiam and Waltham Forest, who wul 
give DO lopping up at all from 19S.5. 

When all the sums were done, the 
poly was due to have a £2m gop 
oelweeQ income and expenditure by 
19SS. Lots of other places would say 
they deserved it. For as long as anyune 
can remember, NELP has topped the 
polyteclmic spending lists. In 19R0/KI 
lb ^chlng staff costs were around one 
higher than most polytechnics. 
Its non-teaching staff costs were 50 per 
cent hi^er. Its^furlhcr funding” - the 
I^N^onal Advisory Body cushion 
ffving extra money from the pool each 
yw to instliuttons with high historic 
costs - was twice as much as its nearest 
nval. 

Its activliics were scattered among 
numerous buildings, where in 1980/81 
San worked to staff/student ratios of 
, J'^cft7.3:l (laboratory science) and 
\*ri and design), friie national 


fi-. w9i|Lii;i I I lie iiBkiuiiai 

that year were 8.5:1 and 
"•'•‘iNELP Stan actually taught more 
ft?”” PCf week than most lecturers on 
!*ii te^tos, they just taught 
seller groups.) 

ritilL director, Dr 

B^an, announced the first of 
NRt D*^ ?scofne an annual event at 
u tedundancies. In a press state- 
5*[ te sa d. "any further reductions 
damage both the excell- 
'wapd choice of our many courses". 
unii« “me rime the joint NELP 

UQlOlH nnnB.._j - I * 


i7doliegcs.do the 


niltw —.1 loiamg ui , siaivsiuacni 
. Polytechnic will in- 
lion^iH^''^®” the quality of educa- 
‘'on s udents receive*. • 

aradaLi NELP employed 755 
The poly vms propos- 

per one 

numf«rt' Thpj ®c»ricmic staff now 
around'SSO. • 

pofej' Snd 1984, the 
has lost M per cent of its 

hing stRif gpjj 

1 .act laAov* flfl 


mnt. This year 84 
ar^ to go, most of them 
,• .^*tef. ^together, more 
^deraic staff wul have gone 

^ bt^ itsiEfed oh'the :"besl 
W®mic staffing of Her 
, '*?*l^.t<w'Bte,' It Ts. also no 
pf the TOly technic 
.central >crvices, 


Can a polytechnic lose 
40 per cent of its staff in 
five years and survive? 
In the third of our visits 
to polytechnics 
undergoing 
quinquennial reviews, 
Karen Gold talks to 
some of the people 
at North East London. 


Its director since 1982, Mr Gerry 
Fowler, made n statement on this 
year's rcduminndcs in the spring. All 
80-plus staff cmild be rcleuscil wiihout 
subslanlial damage to the academic 
fabric of the institution, he snid. “I oni 
certain that Iho quality of our courses 
can and will be iiiaininincd." 

He gives three rcusons in justifica- 
tion. One is that NELP was over- 
slarfcd. "I wouldn't have begun to 
defend the position here t^cn I 
came," he says. He cites the NELP 
international office, the division of 
externni rclalluns iind communications 
which the poly had in addition to a 
conlraci with a public rclotions firm. A 
managcmciii information centre for 
the cnrcctnrHic with 27 staff. Eight 
assistant directors. 

Tlie figure of people doing "non- 
jobs” at NELP emerged at about 40. 
TO replace the rest who have left, he 
says that leaching methods have 
changed: students are taught in larger 
groups and are better qualified on 

J 

But adjustments in staffing and 
coping with the changes are matters for 
heads of department and course lead- 
ers, Mr Fowler says. Some staff have 
come back on part-time contracts for 
the summer term, for project supervi- 
sion and exams. A few appUcBtions 
from key staff were refused, although 
the refusals were in single figures: 
“The ultimate safeguard is Whether 
staff themselves are moniiorlng what 
they are doing and making sure quoiliy 
doesn't fall.'^ 

Staff themselves arc clear that quali- 
ty has fallen, but not how much, 
according to David Albery, chairman 
of the NELP coordinating committee 
of the National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Htglwr 
Education. Seminar groups have in- 
creased from seven to 15 or even 2U, 
there are fewer tutorials; students 
complain of staff unavailability. 

Lecturers have less time for reading, 
research and toW'^'teg- They wore 
hours and have reduced library 
facilities. The effect 


of all Ihat, and of dcasions ocingiiiauo 
on resourcing rather than acadenuc 
grounds, wllfonly be clear in several 
years time, he says. t^u.. 

The students' urtion m^es similar 
points. Course, options which fail to 
Sn mean at the end y®®” 

sbnie students leave with <Jutte ® 
different degree tom the they 
exbectoddiiBnroiling, according to the 
preiideai Peter Carr- • 

: 'ftere are more swdehf appeals 


against exam and assessed work fai- 
lures, particularly where unassessed 
group prmecl work has increased to 
cover staffshortages and students have 
worked on projects to the detriment of 
their assessco work. Students are 
working harder: the atmosphere is 
more like a technical college than a 
polyleclinic, he says. 

1nere is also a nine-to-five atmos- 
phere which the students and directo- 
rate are collaborating to change: the 
union lias appointed a sabbatical en- 
tertainments officer; the poly has sus- 
tained the student union grant nnd is 
building an extra bar. 

There was a brief resurgence of 
old-style NELP student activity duriim 
the redundancy crisis last term: 2,000 
posters showing "Fowler: The Butcher 
of Newham" pasted around the 
polytechnic, and on one occasion 
members of the directorate and police 
huddled in tlicir offices while stiidcnls 
outside broke down the door. 

But if ever there wns an example of u 
place cxpcricnciim the new realism, 
NELP is it. lliis time around, 
academic and non-ncadcmic staff were 
sure that ihc threat of compulsory 
redundancy would bo carried but. In 
Janunre when Mr Fowler announced 
that 45 staff had to go voluntarily by 
March if compulsory redundancies 
were in be avoided, he said “it is highly 
unlikely that such a number of volun- 
teers would come forward". In the 
event, 89 applied. Everyone wos taken 
by surprise. 

There are different cxplonntions, 
though all agree it would not have 
happened a few years ago. Mr Fowler 
argues that what changed most at 
NELP between 1979 and 1984 is the 
atmosphere: this time everyone real- 
ized that the old days (good or bad. 
depending on your point of yiewj, 
were over. David Albery describes it 
thus: “Staff were saying from January 
to March, 'We're getting out because 
we can't stand Ihe pressure and the 
stress and the insecurity; because 
we're not doing the job we could'.” 

With the new realism comes new 
respectability. NELP now allocates 
more than 10 per cent of its budget to 
research. In particular It has presti- 
gious work in chemotherapy ud 
medical-related work in conjunction 
with London hospitals. 

An application is in to the CN^ 
for a postgraduate degree re^atration 
boaro, to allow the poly to award its 
own research degrees. Recently on 
the casting vpte of Mr Fowler ' the 
academic Doard. agreed to set up a 
working party to Investigate profcs- ; 
soi^ps. , ' J 

In the last five years, 

numners have increased from 5.230 to 

5 947 full-time equivalent, the major 
increases have been in postgraduate 
courses. Non-advanced work has 
almost gone. There arc fivfe new 
Dart-timle taught masters' couwes, in 


management, medical rwiiatlon phy- 
sics and biochemical ' unmunmogy. 
There are three new piwtgraduate 

dploihas. ^ ' 

We are also 11 new first degrees, 
but five old ones were Withdraw™, so 
the new increase in postgradualri 
courses actually exceeds [under- 
graduate CNAA ones. . • L„. 

* NELP .‘points out in hS. CNAA 
submissidn ibar It'ilow rahkff fifth lir 


triennial review. Its management 
wants five-yearly validation from the 
CNAA but not much else, on the 
currently popular munds of 
bureaucracy and cost. NELP, thinks 
polytechnic first-class degree awards. Gerry Fowler, is now academically 
The school for indepenaent studies, respectable enough - "mature'* 
the poly's "build a degree" kit which enough, in ihc current jargon - to 
now has 400 full-time equivalents, is to deserve it. 

expand and bid for an MA by indepen- So what has really happened at 

dent study as well. NELP? The answer matters, not only 


There was a bad patch three years 
ago, when both architeciure and en- 
^eering degrees lost their honours. 
But to anyone pointing to that as 
evidence of declining standards, there 
is the reply that the architects at least 
regaineo their honours four months 
ngo, and the NAB threat to close the 
course was withdrawn. 

The poly has now revised its internal 
validation procedures, subjecting ev- 
ery course to an annual report and 


So what has really happened at 
NELP? The answer matters, not only 
to NELP but elsewhere, because if any 
polytechnic has been placed lo com- 
pare the academic implications of 
generous slatting and conditions five 
years ago, with the economical “best 
practic^' of today, it is NELP. 

Even Mr Fowler has said this time 
that academic staffing can take no 
more cuts without the quality of educa- 
linn at the polytechnic suffering. But 
then that was what Mr Brosan said, back 
in 1981. 
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Graduating in 
politics and anger 
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A class of unemployed, poliiically 
alienated university graduates is com- 
ing into being in tne Israeli-occupied 
West Dank, with serious implications 
for the area’s future stability and 
Israel's continued hold on the terri- 
tory. Paradoxically, the educational 
boom which is giving rise to this 
situation began soon after the start of 
the Israeli occupation, in the 1967 Six 
D^War. ■* 

The problem is now “serious" and 
will probably become “acute" in the 
coming years. Hiis is the upshot of a 
recent study of the situation made by 
Hillel Frisch, a member of the Jeru- 
salem Centre for Public Affairs. 

By the end of the decade, there 
could be about 30,000 post-secondary 
school students in the West Bank and 
the Israeli-occupied Gaza Strip, more 
than half attending degree-awarding 
institutions. 

There are 14,000 jobs in the West 
Bank - academic, scientiDc, technical 
managerial, clerical - which require 
hij^ school or university graduates. 
With a turnover of about 7.3 per cent 
annually, there will be about 1,100 
openings forsuch graduates each year, 
leaving about 4,000 local high school 
and univeraily graduates each year 
unable to Find suitable employment 
within the area. 

Jordan, in order to enhance its 
position in this once Jordanian terri- 


ates a monthly “unemployed slmend" 
amounting to about S5S to SO per 
month. Registration for these stipends 
with the Jordanian authorities has 
apparently begun. The stipend - with 
the higher amount going to engineers 
and the lower to other professionals - 
mil be retroactive to the date on which 
the graduates won their degree. 

. According to the Jerus^em Posf, 
there are currently 10,000 West Bank 
pro^slonels, trained in the occupi^ 
territories and abroad, who arc uneni- 


WORLDWIDE 


Benny Morris 
looks at the 
West Bank’s 
class of 
unemployed 

ployed or unsuitably employed, with 
another 1,000 locally ana foreign 
trained university graduates joining 
the West Bank labour force eacn year 
Israeli observers believe Jordan is 
adc^ting this unemployment relief 
policy mainly for political reasons - to 
offset Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion and Israeli influence in the terri- 
tory and to increase the elements in the 
population who are pro-Hashemlte. 

But these stipends will do little to 
ameliorate the general problem of 
unemployed graduates, whose roots 
lie in the education boom of the past 17 
years. 

Whereas, under Jordanian rule be- 
fore 1967. there were no universities In 
the West Bank and only nine post- 
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Students at Blr Zeit University: what does the ftiturc hold for them? 


ties - dir Zeit University, which be- 
come a university in 1073 and has 2,400 
students; An-Najah Al-Wataniyya in 
Nabius. with 3,000 studente; Al-Quds, 
in Ensi Jerusalem; Bethlehem Uni- 
versity, a Vatican backed institution in 
Bethlehem founded in 1973 with some 
1,200 students and the Islamic Uni- 
versUy (or college) of Hebron, with 
over 2,400 students. In addition in the 


Oaza Strip there is the' Islamic Uni- 
versity (or college) of Gaza, founded 
in 1979, with 1,600 students. 

Rve of these six institutions have 
been recognized as universities by the 
Association of Arab Universities, 
though academic recognition by Israeli 
Universities and the Israeli military 
Mvemment has been more problema- 
tic. Graduates of Bir Zeit University 
and Bethlehem are known to have 
been accepted for courses in Israeli 
universities, and one Bir Zeit lecturer 
once taught in the Hebrew University 
(until pressure by his Arab colleagues 
forced l)im to quit). 

Altiwther, there are today in the 
West Bank 19 post-secondary school 
institutions. Apart from the universi- 
ties, two colleges > the CoUege of 
Saences at Abu-Dism outside Jeru- 
salem and the Colleu of Medical 
Scienres, in RamalTah award 
bachelor degrees (they are affiliated to* 
Al-Quds University). 


to student populations, before 
1967 there were several hundred post- 
secondary school students in the West 
Today the number is close to 
^.000 though the general population 
increase in the territory has been only 
M per cent. Proportionately, this 
figure is almost as high as Israel's 
student population (of 65,000-odd), 
higher than England's, and the hipest 
in the Arab world. 

This university population is fed by 
the annual output by West Bank high 
Mhoqis of 8,000 pupils passing the 
Towjihi (matriculation), suo- 


wnoo s 01 s,uuu pupils passing the 
Towjihi (matriculation), sup- 
plemented by some 5,000 who annual- 
ly pass the ^yptian matriculation 
exams in the Gaza strip. Israel, with 
three times the population of the West 
Bank and Gaza strip combined, has 
about 16,000 high school matriculants 
annually. 

Demographers predict that the 
boom in education will eventually lead 
to a major reduction in the birth-rate in 


Thais now have a greater chance of higher education. Ben Barber reports 
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Fifteen minutes before his political m 1 • ^ a « 

Teaching a cast of thousands 


roof where he'd been studying with 
friends and hurries to find a scat close 
to one of the 20 television monitors, 
dangling from the ceiling in a vast hall 
seating2,000. Five storeys below him, 
the . teacher, vrill lecture to another 
packed hall of 2,000 while his telcvized 
performance is screened on each floor 
above him. 

With desses numbering over 10,000 
smdents, Thailand’s Ratnkhamhaeng 
yniversiiy has become a worid leader 
in education for developing countries, 
It uses television and radio, and pubr 
Ushes textbooks to reach its students. 

At what “may well be the worid’s 

largest university" according to region- 
al ^ucahon specialist Dr Muhammad 
Selim of the United Nations Bduca- 
t|OD,»Sclentific and Cultural Oroaniza- 
tton (Unesco), 500,000 slude^' are 
enrolled. • Although they squint at 
televisions, cram giatit lectute htaUs. 
sweat without air conditioning and 
mck the personal encouragement stu- 
dents get in smaller oolleMs, “they're 


ge tilfig education they mi 
be dpnied", said Dr Sell 
Thirteen vears -aso tl 


it othemse 


was. founded to provide cheap higher 
education to Thai studeats unabfo to 
JjKj tnbjre bpslly and oornpetiiive. 


About 70 per cent of the l6u,000 
freshmen who started study at the 
Bangkok-based university in 1984 will 
dropout and never graduate according 
to vice-rector Pat Noisaengsrl. mie 
students have to help themselves to 

f rnduate. Nobody tells you what to do. 
i’s self-discipline. Ramkamhoeng is 
easy to get into but not easy to get out 
with a degree.** 

Anyone with high school degree or 
carwr civil service employees can 
register for a degree course. Studenis 
are not required to attend lectures and 
only during registration and final ex- 
ams must (bey be at tbe campus. 
Grades are based almost exclusively 
on one final exam per course. If at the 
end of eight years, students have not 
amassed the required 144 credits, dhey 
can transfer halt of what they have oiid 
stertover^n. Fees are 18Baht(one 
US $ ■= 2^iUit) per credit. 


Through asystemof Ifistudy centres 
around the country plus a chain of 
radloiand t^^siop stations,: lectures 


classjh and has now beeomn the 

Wild s IqigeA'open uhfvenity.' From 
Apgusi tO; 17,' an international 

conrerenoe od open higher education 
wU :^ hdd.lp Bangkok and s6mb,of 
the lesuns lemhed m Thailand will be 
coirunimlcatcd to educators ffom over 
30 countriiss. r ' 

;Fbr the thousands of Thai girl stu- 
dents \mriog traditional blue skirts. 
. and white blouses, and the 'Thai bdys 
like jOrian' seeking to rise ^m ihe 
working of lower middle class into the 
professional , class, Ramkhamhaeng 
offors a chance that was denied their 
parents. (Thais are known by Gist 
names.) 

“When you say you graduated from 
'L^ (the Thai nickname for the 
diversity) and you go for a job,*’ said 
Orlap, employer knows' you 
helped yourself*. 


nuhliiilihta. goals of llunkhSfi^ 


be having aprofound secondary effect 
on this hmhly Hlernte Buddhist nation 
of SO million which was never colo- 
nized and whose people do not readily 
learn mono-tonaf, western languages, 
Incrcasi^y, one finds students famil- 
iar with Descartes and Newton who do 
all their reading in Thai. It's quite a 
change from former colonies such as 
Morocco. Malaysia and Indie where 
almost all higher educational materials 
are still available only in French or 
Eimlish - not the local language, 

B^usc texts and final exams are 
eniphasized, only about 50,000 of the 
half-million.enrolled students actually 
show up on campus for classes savs 
rector Sukhum Nualskul. He was 
elected to his job by students, lecturers 
and administrators (each has a third of 
tw total vote), about 15 months ago 
after B stint as dean of the faculty^ 
political science. 

in a part of the world where students 
nave brought down governments, led 
revolutions and often inspired right- 
wing backlashes, the 41-year-old lead- 
er of Ramkhamhaeng seems able to 
guide volatile student energy into 
constructive educational goals. 

, "Dp not be affaid of ibe activists", 
JW aaid.J'Jfyou have a'eleanhand face 
Mostly they .went on strike over 
pplitical issues qr when they suspected 

vis® leader Wanlert 


S5S5E1S- 

rials and supplementary books;” > 
Thesuddenayeilabilfty ofa vasthdd 
wide literature iq.Thai fangupg^ ipay 


gJigiPn bladktoatds. It's hard to see • 
tpe tpletiuon . 1 ' . . , . ' 

^^bugh computers grade manyiex- 
bemuse ti)Mctarespg)ptIine$,o,vqr. 


200,000 pages of lest answers to grade 
following (inals, a common complaint 
is that results are sometimes nol in 
before it Is time to register for the next 
course. Students with questions for the 
teacher must send them up in written 
form to get an answer during class time 
or they may contact the teaser during 
office hours. This may satisfy curious 
I students but many of 

tli^, afflicted with the shyness that is 
a niai hallmark, end up unable to 
contact teachers and lacking any sense 
.of Mrspnal contact or relationship. 

The curriculum adopted for the 
school is basically patterned on the 
American liberal education - two 
years of wide study followed by two 
years of roncentration in the major 
field - leading to a Bachelor of Arts or 
Science. The most popular subject is 
law, follomd by business administra- 
tion, political science, economics, 
education, humanities and science. A 
shortage of funds had made it impossi- 
ble to teach Important and needed 
subjects such as engineering, nursing, 
medicine end some sciences, said Dr 
F^The budget is 400 million baht per 

Many students select political and 
soaal saences because the courses are 
easier than hard science said ftt, but 
long range goverament plans for more 
science and medicine in (he future.- • 


A major problem looming on Thai- 
lands, horizon now that Ram- 
knamhaeng. and a second open lini- 
;wwty With :200,000 . students, 
Sukhoihaj Thamathainii, ate offering 

ofc*^® gu®»tion I bf- upderuiilj^atlon 
after gtadvaMo.n.ii opt our PiroNq^*?,. 

.V u': 


the terntones and to emigration (r» 
the areas in search of suitable 
ment in the gulf states or elsea^ 
For Israeli annexationists, ihbkil 
good news. But this is in the long ttng 
In the short term, the bad nm\ 
preponderant: there is a rapidly en 
mg community of aliena(edrgr&) 
with a high level of political comcin 
ness and a strong nationalist Falesi 
nian aspirations, who are a seedbnjfo 
political discontent and anti*ls^ 
violence. The West Bank’s roadiw 
often blocked by stone-throwing 
school and university students: a Iiri 
proportion of the locally-bred Pil» 
nian terrorists or guerrillas are 
school graduates and many are no 
versity students or graduates. 

So while the West Bank's ted 
population may not grow steadily a 
appreciably in the coming yean, tk 
segment of K most resentful of ft 
Israeli occupation is multiplying'!^ 
leaps and bounds. 


said Pal. “Our job is to producer 
quHlificd population and it's tbe gD^ 
erhmem’s responsibility to provide tk 
Jobs." 

Many find government jobs. Bute 
neighbouring Malaysia discovered 
absorbing on annual river of on 
graduates into the public sector hui 
limit and Malaysian graduates Mft 
told this year to go out and find yotsa 

K rivalc industry, on their own. Tw’ 
ind, with a respectable adult liteit^ 
rate of 86 per cent (for a countn]^ 
annuni income is under P 
peraon) is jus! beginning (o f»l 
burden of an over-abundance dim; 
versity graduates who cannot ' 
Jobs. . , . 

From 30 to 40 per cent 
graduates currently cannot find wen. 

Nevertheless the university renw® 
bound by law to accept all quJ^ 
applicants and provide a shot at 

for anvone willing W ^ 


sroom guidance". 

Virasai, writing in a regionaj uw*'*^ 
of higher education puolicali^. • 
“The idea springs first ^^“5 
dream that higher learning 
made readily accessible 
who hanker after ’A”. 

Although some criticize sinkiDg^'^ 
able edurational resources 
majority of Open jIS 

who never complete 
advocates claim that iS 

students will succeed. And JWi w, 
education -even fpr ‘hose 
yaduate or find 
adds to the quality of We for cwi^ 

in the nation: . K.iu«<n ud* 
"There’s a mismatch . 

versity grtduates and pf , 

many developing 
SeliiA of dotsco,, 

.universality of 

There U a phUosophic^ W ' 

whether higher jt^ . 

job training or W. (host 

demand for it. ' 

without jobs the fu^ 

One day ‘hey may ha^ . 

.Thaltorid and other develop^, ^ 
lions know that 

ment fo the Third Worid 

demand for^ucat^S’^blnf/haob*^ ' ' 
to meet that •- 

is.in riie vanguaid o£ 

•.•-V ■■ 
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^ by step into 
a better future 

Asa Briggs analyses the gradual 
growth of the Fabian Society since 
its birth exactly 100 years ago 

, . (oundation year of the Fabian campaigns for reforms in local and 
1884 there were few intiina- national government, in education and 
^01 1984* real or Orwellian. The in what would now be called social 
^imare lav in the nineteenth cen- policy -what Shaw called a "humdrum 


ffiarc lay in the nineteenth cen- 
SSclf. “An army of light is no more 
^ BBthered from the human pro- 
L S( nincieenih-century civdiza- 
SJ; wrote George Bernard Shaw, 
Sn irapei arc to be Mihered from 
Sties " Kr H.G. Wells, conlroycr- 
dil Fabiaa of the second generation, 
if nineieenth century was “a hasty 
trill experiment of the most slovenly 
iod wasteful kind". 

Seeking to secure a social regenera- 
Son. Ibe hbians - critics of Victonan 
socifiiy rather than its victims - ranged 
ftidely over the experience of the past, 
uifoWed facts about the present, 
presented them in lucid and accessible 
^ Hid set out policies for the future . 
Be Haoipstead History Society, 
oiled et first the Karl Marx Club, to 
shich many of the first Fabians be- 
looged, looKed back before ihe indust- 
rill revolution to the civil war of the 
seventeenth century. Its members 
suied to learn from history in order 
tu li^raie themselves from it. The 
xcunulation of facts began, not 
lEijqiiely, with the facts of poverty. 
■Viw are the many poor?" 

Eisays, published in 1889, 
reflected both these preoccupations. 
Wlhin 8 month of bublicntion the 
vbole edition of 1,000 copies was 
quicklyesbausted and a second edition 
of 1,000 was sold out by March 1890. 
*Whea (he essays were written," 
Oeoree Bernard Shaw, the first of the 
esayfsis recalled in 1908, “wc were 
rtgaided as young desperadoes who 
hid uerirKcd their chances in life by 
coraralttiDg themselves publicly to 
socialism: we are now quoted ns illtis- 
indoqs of the new theory that snciiil- 
iiQ, tike Quakers, prosper in this 
. surld." ' 

They had certainly had an influence 
M Doiic^Bking, a new concept in 
ml which they did much to canvass. 
iHiM policies set out in the essays 
and elsewhere were seldom supported 
wisnimonsly by all the Fabians, 'ilterc 
was no single Fabian line, a point of 
R*®||ti|portance for the future. As A. 
,i_McBnar has observed: "All the 
^ which Marx's unifying philoso- 
Wy had bound closely together fell to 
wti ami pieces at the Fnbion touch." 

ntere was, none the less, u kind of 
»wan consensus. At a time when 
^i*®®’Jlve men and woman turned 
yiat Alfred Milner called in 1883 
mredetumciatlons” on the one hand 
of utopias" on the 
pariicularly under 
of Sioiiey and Beatrice 
aiiK J.u*”® Increasingly concerned 
tw'**®** ‘o ‘oem practical 
iftto^n'ul turned themselves 
anlnformatfon bureau and in their 


programme" - (hey (or most of them) 
were prepared to seek allies wherever 
th^ could find them. 

They eschewed revolution. “The 
Fabian Soctety,'' wrote Shaw in the 
famous Tract 70 of 1896. “begs those 
socialists who arc looking forward to a 
sensational historic crisis to join some 
other society." 

None the less, it would be a mistake 
to minimize the significance of the first 
Fabian encounter with the ideas of 
Marx, who celebrated his own centen- 
ary last year, or to underplay the 
power of feeling behind the first Fa- 
bian critique of Victorian society. 


war than such another century of 
suffering as the present one has been". 

It was reason nol will - though Shaw 
made more of “will" than of anything 
else - which led Hubert Bland, one oT 
the Fabian essayists of 1889, to affirm 
tliat “the revolt of Ihe emp^ stomach 
ends at the baker's shop". "The transi- 
tion to socialism could not be crammed 
into any Monday afternoon, however 
sanguinary." 

Bland believed, however, in a "de- 
finitely socialist party, ie n party 
pledged to the cominunalization of all 
(he means of production and ex- 
change, and prepared to subordinate 
every other consideration to that one 
end' . He always distinguished be- 
tween "suciiilism" and "titnm social- 
ism". "To bring forwnrd sixpenny 
telegrams as an instance of state social- 
ism may be a very good method of 
sailing a point off an iiuHvuhinllst 
opponent in u dubalc bchiru a middle- 
class audience; but from the stand- 
point of the proletariat n piece of state 
managunient which spares the rackets 
only of Ihe commcncnl and feisured 
classes is no more socialism than were 
Ihc droits de self;neur of the Middle 

„ 

Sidney Webh, qmntcs.scntiol Fa- 
bian, wus not merely recoiling from 
vinlcnec when he put his trust not In 
rcvoiiitinn but in evolution. “The so- 
cial organi/uiion," he believed, “is a 
very complicated machine , and ns each 
item of It is endowed with nerve tissue 
highly sensitive to pain, I am much 
nmtiu of tinkering with it." There was 
an obvious preference for order here, 
although it is misleading to generalize 
about me life and thought ofthe young 
Webbs in the light of the life and 
thought of the old Webbs. The twen- 
tieth century was to prove a very 
differenl century from the nineteenth, 
and there wus no escalator (up or 
down) marked Moscow, 1930s. 





Famous Fabians: (top, left to right) Tony Crosland, 
H. G. Wells, George Bernard Shaw; (above) the 
young Beatrice Webb, photographed by Shaw; 
(right) Sidney Webh, caricatured. 

At (lie conjiinclion in time when the Olivier wettt on 
Fabians cninc in (along with other For many carl 

g roups like the now irodc.unionists or socialists, with v, 
nmuol Barnett and his friends, llie thomselves, Fab 
founders in IKK4 ofToynbcc Hall), the of life rather thn: 
preference for order was only oiio Few efforts were 
preference. Shaw, whom Tolstoy criti- cause by attract 
cized as trivial, wrote, if he did not members - cxco 
usually act, in the name of liberation, lecture (somciin 
it was after hearing Shaw lecture that in (he tract) was 
Oscar Wilde wrote The Soul of Man the denionsiratic 
under Socialism which identified tury summcrschi 
socialism with true Individuolism. favourite rendez 
And for at least one of Ihe Fabian Historians of 
essayists, Sydney Olivier, sociolism chosen to conct 
appeared as “the offspring individual- fascinating relaii 
ism, as the outcome of individualist leading FaUansr 
struggles and as tlie necessary condi- ism from below, 
lion Tor the approach to the Indi- rolcoftheprovir 


THE WEBB OF DESTINY 

Mr. Sidney Webb. ‘T AM WAVING THIS RED 
FLAG. NOT PROVOCATIVELY. BUT TO 
SIGNALISE WHAT I HAVE SO HAPPILY 
CALLED THE 'INEVITABILITY OF 
GRADUALNESS’ WHICH MARKS OUR 
ROLLER'S ADVANCE”. 


tion Tor the approach to the indi- 
vidualistic ideal". “The opposition 
commonly assumed in contrasting Ihe 
two is an accident of the now habitual 
confusion between personality and 
personalty, between a man's lire and 
the abundance of things he has,*' 


The man who brought news from nowhere 


new vwr''liuti may do a good turn »^al, that b made by 

Morris, has transcended ofwork towards the abasement ofthe 

^^boundaries^BtS^ riKd the raising up of the pooG destroctive toa^^^^^ 

*»e has been which is of all things mwi to be cf“Wlved the of art fo me 

*]8Wly) related to (he longed for, lUi people can a last rub nlnet^th crotuiy M^mfc 

2^ r" -f? 'hnodem move- out from wa™mtb obviously In com- 

£ andSS*^ * y ^ capital- flourish. Drawing deeply on RusKm» often argued ds In News 

who had dlrecfly mi was 

the atate of ^ -Ssssary and sometimes that H was 

^•^thfcSS* 9«ttiury. “Apart (ions of the worlwr, Morrb we nec^wy Ftbians 

ffi w 1^® (0 produce beautiM further in hb conclusions. Ind^» }* Morrlsltes as wefl, and It 

llfr has been observatioiu and hb Intights S.* greatest soclaibi of hb genera- 

those of Mart whom lie did not jMSreaiesi 

*****teff ' Whcernlng its discover until 1883. ''There are still people who admire 

. iiJiii..M*.nr hmvever. heworitea >aereiuv»' . . 


Yet In a letter of January 1881 he«nt 
*'a word of hope” to a Mend for (he 


OniJ III ■ auviwiw- ----- 

flourish. Drawing deeply on Ruskm, 
who had directly and eloquently 
rebted the state of art to the condi- 
tions of the worlwr, Morrb went 
further in hb conclusions. Indeed, it 
b remarkable how Wrongly hb 
observations and hb Mlfto pwaUel 
those of Mart whom he did not 
discover until 1883. . 

Unlike Marx, however, he w 
with hb hands and If was thr|Wgli hb 


It has an aesthetic ... To the socbl- 
bl, a house, a knife, a cup, a atcam 
engine, or What nol, anything, 1 
repeat, (hat b made by i(nan and has 
form, must either be a work of art or 
destructive to art.” The true socialist 
conceived (he lack of art In the 
nineteenth century 
peculiar to modern civilization *. 

Hiere was IlKle obviously In com- 
mon between such a view of soeWbm 
and that held by most of the Fahlan 
leaders, and In practice there vrm 

often sharp S: 

bbn tactics and (hose of the socialist 


Olivier wettt on. 

For many early Fabians, as for other 
socialists, with whom they often allied 
thomselves, Fabianism became a way 
of life rather than a system of thought. 
Few efforts were made to advance the 
cause by attracting larw numbers of 
members - cxcopi in 1893 - and the 
lecture (sometimes made permanent 
in (he tract) was the centrepiece, not 
the demonstration. I'hc twentieth cen- 
tury summer school was to become the 
favourite rendezvous. 

Historians of (he movement have 
chosen to concentrate on (he often 
fascinating reiaiionships between the 
leading F^ans rather than on Fabian- 
ism from below. The have noted the 
role ofthe provincial Fabian societies- 
there were over 40 of them bv 1892, 
with a membership of about 1,500 - 
but they have usually turned back to 
the arguments between (he “old 
gang", as it thought of itself, and 
newcomers. Margaret Cole, married 
to one of the most dynamic of the 
twentieth century newcomers, G. D. 
H. Cole, has been one of Ihe few 
historians to examine the dynamics. 

Tlie most famous of the twentieth 
century newcomers, H. Q. Wells, still 
captures the limelight as he did at (he 
time. His famous Misery of Boots 
pamphlet of 1907 was the propaganda 
of heat rather than of Hgnt, and his 
reactions to his colleagues and Ills 
manoeuvres prompted what Norman 
and Jeanne Mackenzie have called (he 
most interesling of all storms in a 
Fabian teacup. If centred nol only on 
the role and character of propaganda 
and the organization of the society but 
on questions of morality, particularly 
sexual moraUty. 

Beatrice Webb was nght to doubt 
whether Wells had “Ihe skill and the 


matter of debate, but there is no doubt 
about the extent ofthe contribution of 
Sidney Webh to the making of (he new 
constitution of 1918 and the report 
Labour and the NewSociei Order. The 
extent of Ihc subsequent influence - 
one of many Jirfcreni influences on tlie 
growing parly - provoked an inevit- 
able reaction; ana Fablons of a difTe- 
rent gcncmlion. many of them In- 
creasingly uncusy about “collectiv- 
ism", were driven to argue, as C. A. R. 
Crosland did, tliat it was time “to stop 
searching for fresh iiispirnlion in the 
old ortliodoxics and thumbing over the 
classic texts as though they could give 
oracular guidance for the future". ''If 
they wish to seize their opportunity 
Fabians would do well to avoid dwell- 
ing too long on their glorious past," 
Nicholas Bosanquet lias added in the 
centenary year. 

It is an obvious point. Yet any 
sensitive liistorians oi the Fabian Soci- 


soctety could art blan tactics ana inoae oi n« whether Wells had “the skill and the 

leeply onRuskln, persistence and the real drive to carry a 

and eloquently ated. Morris often argued dsin/vm [Je^^,departure‘', buiio fearhis “rcck- 


“TniK«&rho«9ver,te 

wilhhbhandJiund wi3toSi«bilt who to to IS<“we 

toe fiict that he wib a 

for heapprooched the e|M.| JnS. He can never be adequately 


ated. Morris often argued as m News departure" , but to fear his “rcck- 

fnm Nowhere (hat «voIuUot was less^egs-. She made a desperate 
necessary and sometimes Utaittjvas attempt, however, to keep her judg- 
deslrable. Yet there were Fabians menls straight. “I think it is important 
who were Morrlsltes as WeU, rad It dislike him . . . We must stand 

was Shaw who described Morns as |,y. ^im for his own sake and for the 
the ereatest socialist of his genera- ooodofthecauseofcoUeciivlsm.'*The 
Jill® , • Webbian cause was thus specifically so 

%ere are stlD people who admire defiOed in- 1906, the year of the great 
Morris’s books, and (apmlries and Liberal triumph; and Beatrice was 
w^nraers but who try to Ignore never to be . entirely happr in the 

waiip.ps. __ B Liberal years from'1906 to 1914, . 

.Tbe extent of the Influence of the 
Fabian S^ety . on the young Labour 
Party in the' years before 1914 is a 


: • Mortfa irfM I • “ 5 octaJi*mis 

: ofllfe^fhua 

rfi ?^®*^,*^h®til4nojlJoln elhica^kr 


note (he curious parallels netween me 
1880s and (he 1980s. The economic 
system unerates unemployment and 
conflict. The government ot Ihc capital 
dty is In doubt . There are odd patterns 
in politics (which have dlsturoed the 
^bians themselves). The role of Ihe 
law - and of Ihe police - is questioned. 

Yet what is missing, among other 
items, is the sense of outrage against 
the century which was so strong among 
the victims and the critics of the 
nineteenth century. The sense of the 
possibility, even the inevitability, of a 
**beiter" society is missing too. Con- 
cern for the international scene, which 
interested the first Fabians less than 
the domestic scene - and often divided 
them - is greater, but that is largely a 
product or twentieth century war and 

Fabian preoccupations remain re- 
levant. indeed, even the forbidding 
title of Well's first contribution to 
Fabian thinking has a topicality about 
it - “The Question of Sciemific Admi- 
nistrative Areas in Relation to Muni- 
cipal Undertakings". The nicest anli- 
Fabiati comment has a topicality too - 
Auberon Herbert's remark to Beatrice 
tiiint she and Sidney would do a lot of 
harm and be happy dmng it. 


77ie author is provost of Worcester 


College, Oxfon 
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The origins of the wonl gcoinorphoJo* 
gy Arc somewhat obscure, but it w»s 
probably coined just under a century 
ago by those two able and original 
stalwarts uf the United States Geolo- 
gical Survey: Major J. W. Powell, the 
one-armed conqueror of the Colarado 
River; and W. J. McGee, the self- 
educated fuwan blacksmith. 

They defined the subject as being 
essentially historical, with its aim being 
to elucidate the history of (he earth by 
reference to its crosional landforms, 
rather than by the stratigraphic 
methods of the “old goology'^wnich 
were based on an anaiysis ofsequcnces 
of deposits. Under the influence of 
another great American science, W. 
M. Davis, gcomorphology remained 
largely historical and evolutionary in 
approach, especially in the English- 
SMBking world. Thus in Britain, until 
aDoui two or three decades ago, the 
dominant view of the discinline was 

.1.... t._II I. . .1 ‘ . 


Watching the world wear away 


probably thut held by the London 
geographer Sidney Wrodridge, who 
sought, through an approach called 
“denudation chronology” to recon- 
struct a history' of areaslikc the Weald 
by reference to the pattern of river 
nciw'orks and existence of small cro- 
sional rciniients In the landscape. Such 
work WAS fascinating as an intellectual 
exercise, it gave its exponents the 
^undoubted skill of “nn eye for coun* 
1^*',. but it tended to have little 
obvious practical application. 

Since the early I9b0s gcomorphoio- 
gy, which in Britain ts largely pursued 
within the compass of geography, has 
steadily changed its character. Instead 
of just asking "How old?", and “In 
what sequence", other questions have 
become more central - “How fast?" 
“By what process?” and so on. 
Geomorphologists began to measure 
rather than describe forms, to monitor 
accesses and investigate materials, 
thereby acquiring a whole variety of 
technical, numerical and analytical 
skills to supplement their tradiUonal 
cartographic expertise and their eye for 
countiT. Geomorphology at this stage 
in Its development was “applicable^’, 
but with some notable exceptions it 
had yet to become widely “applied". 

Subsequent to this, pressures began 
to grow for geomorphologists to turn 
their thoughts to using their skills to 
solve practical problems: society de- 
manded relevance, research councils 
responded by stressing that research 
should have some tangmlc benefits for 
society, the shortage of employment 
opportunities for graduates in 
academic life stimulated a search for 
new earcer outlets, environmental 
issues proliferated, and financial in-i 


0 ? ‘■"0 overgrazingin 


them, such as soils, may be more easily 
mapped by mapping landforms, for it 
IS landforni patterns that show up so 
clearly from the air. Geoniorpholog- 
ists like Tony Young of East Anglia 
have been intimately concerned with 
developments in land evaluation and 
soil resource mapping based on a 
landform approach. 


landform approach. 

In addition to mapping landforms 
themselves, it may be necessary to 
make mans of other phenomena to 
help in the understanding of land- 


ducemenls arose In areas like the 
Middle _ East to lure bibulous 
academics to face the dry wastes of 
Arama. For reasons sut^ as these 


ists began to concern themselves wlfli 
resources and hazards. In Britain the 
of David Jones, Denys Brunsden 
and Ronald Cooke (Univerrity of 
London) and John Dcionikamp flJnl- 
of.Nottln^am) has been espe- 
ci^ influential and notable. 

The work of the applied geomor- 
phologist can be subdivided into a 
series of major categories. The sim- 
plest task involves using one of the 
basic skills of the geographer - map- 
ping. Employing air photographs, 
radar and satellite imagery, combined 
imtii ground, checking, laiidforms can 

be idemiBed and then m wed. This is 

, mj^ant ^mu certain depositiohal 
,• landforms; sush .to alluvial ^auft'oerivee 
' teita<m, can be tources of aggregate 
for the cpnstriibtlon industry, ror 
maniple, such materials are in great' 
demand in the Middle' East, and the 
contnbutlon of geomprphblbgy was 

recoffnued. wh^it ■' lama e 
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materials resource survey of the ; 

The mapping of landforms can also 
revest the existence of hazards - 
landslide scfux, for example, may Indi- 
cate indpieht slope inst^jlity, while 
polygond soil and vegetation patterns 
in high latitudes may indicate the 
presence of potentially unstable sub-^ 
surface permaiirost. As new areas in 
unfamiliar environments, such as de- 
serts, tundra and rain forest, become 
exploited, so thfs basic information 
becomescrucial. The mappingoHand- 

fonns has one further drtue - some ' 
pfleuomena closely associated with. 
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forms, A map of rainfall intensity, for 
instance, may help in the identification 
of areas of soil erosion risk. 

' The second main category of work in 
applied geomorphology is concerned 
with process, change and hazard in the 
landscape. Basic questions arise as to 
where change is taking place, how fast 
and why. Maps, htstoncal information 
and Instrumentation help to answer 
thc.^c questions, and provide the basic 
data required to judge what one can do 
to change the pace of a particular 
process and (o ponder whnt ramidca- 
lions any intervention in the shape of. 
for example, an cnginccrine solution, 
m^havc. 

There are indeed mnny geomorpho- 
logical htuards that affect man , besides 
the obvious and spectacular ones 
assoanled with earthquakes and vul- 
canism. In high latitude and high 
allitudc locations people and property 
are threatened by advancing glaciers, 
capnoous outwash streams, floods 
generated by glacier-dammed valleys, 
frost heave, melting or growing per- 
manost, avalanches of snow and Ice, 
fnlis and the like. In a temperate 
wa like Britain, the hazards may be 
less extreme, though the eroding 
coastline of eastern ^giand, the sink- 
ing Thames estuary, the Aberfan 
' closing of the Manchester- 

bneifield road at Mam Tor, the flood- 
ing of Lynlon and Lynmouth, and the 
blowing soils of the Fens and Breck- 
land bear witness to the power of 
geomorphological processes. In desert 
areas i^blems are legion: blowing 
dust and sand, viscous mudflows, gully 
encroachment, the destrucrion of 
materials by salt, flash floods and 
ground subsidence caused by water 
and hydrocarbon removal. In the tro- 
plcal raiitforest cyclone-generated 

***"* flows 
result frorn high rainfalls operadna on 
deeply .rotted bedrock, and If the 
protective layer of the rain forest 
canopy is removed (as Is happenina 
over between six an d 11 rniUlmi hetS 
teres each year); then rates of erosion 
can be colossal. 

:MqrMVor, although sucK geomor- 
■phologlcal hattrds may affect man, It 
' • with his 

«veU_of both population 
and technology, is. himself a 'oause of 
sorte major hazards. To teke an 
example, the constirudrion of a dam to 
control a river can have mdhy side 
S- river’s slit load so 
that the river bed downstre^ of thk 
dam may begin to erode, underinihlng 
engineering structures;' because ie» 
sediment reaches the sea. the coastline 
may begin to retreati ecologically' 
Imjfoitant coastline wetlands may no 
longer be repleiiished with .silt and 
nutriejits, and may gradually !deeay: , 

'Jilt;#. J 
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; Andrew Goudie 
; considers the 
1 origins and more 
I recent 

; development of 
: the science of 
geomorphology 

the mass of water behind the dam may 
generate seismic disturbances or cause 
slopes to be unstable; wliilc increases 
in groundwater levels as a consequ- 
ence of seepage from irrigation canals 
can cause increased salinity, which in 
Him may damage bulldlne.s. The tragic 
dcray of the Haruppnn aly of Mohen- 
jo-Daro in Pakistan results from this 
cause. One of the roles of the applied 
gcomurphologist is therefore to be 
aware of the context In which en- 
gineering structures arc located, so 
that their adverse effects, which may 
be considerably removed in both time 
and space, can be appreciated. 

Having outlined some of the general 
aspects of applied gcomorphology, wc 
can now consider some specific case 
studies of work undertaken in this field 
by British scientists. 

One process that has attracted great 
attMtion in recent years from workers 
In Belfast, Oxford, Sussex and Lon- 
don, is the rapid weathering and 
disintegration of rocks and building 
materials by salt. Salts of various types 
arevridespread in coastal, urban, polar 
and desert areas. When salt occurs in 
rocks and concrete it can cause decay 
as a result of crystal growth from 
evaporating solutions of groundwater, 
or as a result of the volume expansion 
plated with the hydration of salte 
Uke sodium sulphate and sodium car- 
tenate. Experimental studies with 
climatic cabinets have enabled an 
assessment of which salts are expeclal- 
y destructive, which climatic condi- 
Hons favour salt attack, and which 
matpriaii are particular stuceptible. 
Maps 6f Mtential salt hazaid have 
been produced for urban areas in 
. Bahrain, Suez arid Dubai, based on 
neld rerording of damage, measure- 
ment of groundwater composition, 
and by, recordmg water-table deptb. 

^b Ing foreegits to be.made of tho£ 
^tlons where ™und conditions 
may be espeaally fteggressivc”. There 

IS also Kope for ascertaining where the 

^m attnpipheric pollution, gixnirid- 
seepage, from lirigation 
by «ing blown in.by durt 

Another hazard of mid areas li the 
movement of wnd and dust. Thfa SS 

lead 

to^^matlc sou crosidoi add engulf 

UnS, 

! the «Wnl Pf suteeSirra^ 
anMag tbe local wind Sr it fi 


gineers of the Frontier Works Orga- 
ni^tion had in general selectena 
judicious Ime for the highway, using 
those geomorphological Taccts of the 
mea that posed fewest hazards. Never- 
theless, post-constructional assess- 
hy the IKP geomorphologists 
indicated that some gcomporphologic- 
al processes had been largely ignored, 
IQ Mftlcutar the small culverts and 
bridgu under the road appeared to 
nave been designed without full recog- 
nition of the presence of viscous debns 
associated large boulders, 
that Are such a feature of the area. The 
8“>*ed from this experience 
will assist m the design of future routes 
in Similar environments. , 

Although much of what has been 
Mid so far has stressed the importance 

riSwffif* op®«floa of present- 
processes, geomor- 
roolbgiste have not forsaken the study 
of longer time scales. Many of them 
are deeply interested in the various 
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it disturbed by^ injudicious construc- 
tional, recreational or ngriculiural 
activity, may become active. Likewise, 
by examining dune size and shape, and 
studying the wind speed and direction 
in an area one can begin to predict the 
speed and direction of dune encroach- 
ment. The proposed Jehel All airport 
in Dubai is nn example of a location 
where such work has been undertaken. 
Moreover, W undertaking work on (he 
dynamics or sand transport, schemes 
can be attempted for sand dune stabi- 
lization. The utilization of such techni- 
ques for desert environmental man- 
agement has recently been reviewed in 
a book prepared by Ron Cooke and 
colleagues for the United Nations 
University {Geomorphological Prob- 
lenis of Urban Drylands, Oxford). 

The Royal Geographical Society's 

K International Karakoram Project 
of 1980 provided an opportunity 
comorphulogisis to investigate 
the problems of iiiaci cuiislniction in 
high mountains. The siratcgicnlly im- 
portant Karakoram highway traverses 
dlrficiill terrain to link ailiia and 
Pnkistnn, The engineers had to cope 
wilh a scries of inaTor gcomurphulogic- 
al problems: glaciers like the Hnsnn- 
bad arc known to advance rapidly and 
unexpectedly down their steep valleys 
- advances of n few kilometres in just u 
few months have been observea; the 
large outwash streams that issue from 
incir snouts arc prone to change 

E osltlon from season to season so that 
ridges are abandoned and roads 
breached; the river Hunza and its 
tributaries are subject to exceptional 
floods; and the steep slopes are liable 
to catastrophic failure. It was apparent 
that the Chinese and Pakistani cn- 


establish what the 
lhccarlhlMhad,e™eS'* 
son wc are expectiiio in ^ 
future. EvidencS 
over the decades thajIucH?'*' 
have existed 

millennia Hgo, andconsiderabkS: 

s now being expended on 

the global pattern and deer«1 
change at that time, Onr tS." 
that IS being used 
Tropical Palaeoenvironmenii fc 

iMgiies at the University of Livtnft; 
^c material which is woverrt!^ 
these cores can be dated by rsdkia' 
bon and its chemical and biolooi 
components analysed toesiabto 
nature of past environments, Byot 
paring results from manvdiffertnilib 
basins on a global basis, prcdlcwj 
can be made about which lotsiira 
may suffer severe drought if tcoce* 
lures do indeed rise. ^ 

The second example concerns cs 
recoanition of fossil coasts. AllhenJ 
of the Pleistocene Ice Age, siorc 
11,000 yenre ago, the world's at:' 
were flooded by melting m 
sca-tevcl rose by more thaa \'t 
metres. The horizontal progressoli 
rising sea across the low-gradieucu) 
tinental shelves probnbly swept In 
volumes of scdimcni before it. Ife 
combing and bulldozing aciioQdrf':' 
sited large amounts of material onoj 
present shores, creating such am 
ordinary shingle features as Cbri 
Beach in Dorset. However, stuttoh 
geomorphologists like Michael Toctit 
of Durham, Alan Carr of the lostitB 
of Oceanographic Sdenccs, and Oi' 
once Kidson of Aberystwyth, hu 
demonstrated that tiie buU^nii 
tion targely stopped when the sea^. 
attained its present altitude somc6jil 
years ago, Thus a feature like Cbc^ 
Beach may he a veritaUe fossil, rectr 
ing relatively modest amount; d 
shingle replenishment under prexa 
conditiuns. Large-scale abstroctioD i 
sand or shingle for iite constrwtki; 
industry might lead to Its dcslnictko 


amplclwill*;^fficcr - 

~ wfla* wIU happen if 


S ~ happen «f 

climate .w^ up a few de^es 

..giMnhouK rupefett?..., created ..Jay 
jfte.ya ur.oi oj . 'lju'jqsb v 


iiiul create flooding and erosion l 
Portland and Weymouth. IndeedO 
sil ncncli lias rccentiy suffered# 
gincuring works to protect and 
izc its crest, and thus a uni(]ue, das 
and beautiful landform is steiq 
being modified by man because, in u 
view of some gcomorpholo^sis. w 
nature of the imturnl system lusbea 
misiindcrsood. Many coastal feat^n 
are extremely fragile, nnd dei^ 
assessments of their history 
ncter by eeomorphologists like PfW 
sor Bill Ritchie of Aberdeen, may W 
In reduce the potentia! threat p««5 
the development of offshore al 
gas resources. , 

Although this brief 
centrated on some examples of sppw 
geomorphology, most of these ow 
studies have been based iJtl * 
framework of fundamental 
that has been undertaken overnW 
decades. Pure research st.'U 
most of the subject’s vitaJity, I 
occupies the majority of the I 
most of its practitionefs. 
will come from this dircctiOT.^ 
ever, applied work .will u/idou^ 
contribute to theory, and h 
remember that two of the ear y 
of geomorphological theory in 
ica; O. K. Gilbert and R-B-Hoy, 
were both employed in 

highly practical nature; 

development of the Amenc^ 
and Horton in understanding tn* 

Bowl. lofvfsccf 

For its part 

renlly in good heart, and 
is higli. The British Geotnorpjowgj 
Research Group - ari *J;Sobefi 
the Institute of British Oeogjiw^ 
and of the Geological Sorie^' ^ 
don - has seen its 198^' 

263 in 1970 to more than 
and in 1985, at Manchest^- 1 

the first major internal^ 
Illogical conference, q. 

^“Geoinorphology. 

vironraent and the develop? jjj 

It seems that 
development Is awut to co 
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arysecreiaryoftheHoywOfOp^n^ 
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Cure for a social disease 


fX^Leaper on th^ 

recent review of social 

wor ktraining 

T^ultsof social workers; inicrvcn- 
• J ,‘n the lives of an increasing 
Sbsr of^lnerable and dependent 
Sle arc potentially so far-rcjichmg 
be MtUffed only with t^^ 
K in Iheir training and education. 

ITic recent report of the wtjrklng 
Jup of the Central Couned for 
fJjailioQ and Trainma in Social 

Work on the subject tncatocomc to 
„nns with chait^ng needs m the ncx 

decade, After its preliminary report 
SJoiade public, the group rompleled 
I supplementary report. The newly 
KconSituted central council decided 
M ditcuss it further with the group 
tafore promoting a series of regioiia 
conferences on the future of social 
mi training. 

Tke lamentable failure to produce 
adequate national statistics about staff 
io various posts in the personal social 
services, and their qualifications, has 
bedevilled any serious attempt at man- 
power planning and training provi- 
sions in sociaf services since these 
figures ceased to be published in 1976. 
(One cannot imagine such a serious 
Uck in medical or nursing education). 
Certain trends are clear, even with 
the old I9ffl estimates ^iven in the 

n report. The probation service is 
lost entirely professionally qual- 
ified service; all that is required there is 
areplacement rate of about 5 per cent. 
In Geld social work there is also n high 
Hrcenlage of qualified workers 
(ibough of course unevenly distributed 
around (he country). Before long the 
number of training courses valioatcd 
for a CertiricRte of Qualification in 
Social Work will be in excess of 
requirements. Unless they attract new 
iralicaols for social work training in 
ine neglected fields of day care and 
ruideodal care, universities and 
potytedmics will soon face fulling 
demands; there is no immediate likcii- 
bood of a large expansion in the social 
services. 

We have seen a steady decline in 
employen' secondment to iriiiiiing. 
M atixescnt 25 per cent of those on 
Ct^w courses arc scaindcd, the 
rnajority by local authorities Grants 
from the central and local eovernmuiu 
npport 58 per cent of those on 
«^rs«, these being Fairly evenly dis- 
ced between local authority gnmis 
™ iw-year non-uaduatc coursc.s, 
6nd DHSS grants Tor onc-ycnr and 
^year postgraduate courses. Home 
OBicc sponsorship has declined to 9 
^t cent of grant aided sitidunis on 
wrstt; and 7 per cent arc supported 


FULLY 6lUAUFIEt> 
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upon its cducatinnul levels. Wc must 
not dodge this issue in order lu avoid 
spurious cliargcs of “dliiism”. Some 
people at nrcsent admitted to CSS 
courses might nut he accepted into the 
new courses carrying the basic qmtl- 
ificaiion. As with any other profession, 
they need a certain oducaiiunal level - 
or a combination of education and 
relevant experience. Universities 
would continue to demand cducalionul 
atiainmcnis consistent with further 
study at postgrudiiHic level. However, 
a degree in some subject quite unre- 
lated to social work would not give the 
holder any advantage. Such a graduate 
needs two years' cducuiion and train- 
ing like any other entrant. 

The graduate with a relevant degree 
should, after a year's experience, fol- 
low a year’s course of training, lltosc 
without such education need to spend 
two years on it. Both require another 
year of supervised “cadet social 
worker" appointment before con- 
firmation as a qualified social worker. 
The amount of time given to the 
advanced level will depend on the 
qualincaiions and experience of the 
applicant. The institution of a second 
level of qualiflcRtinn is bound to have 
repercussions on present post-qual- 
ification studies, and there is no reason 
to be ambiguous about this. 

The group’s recommendation con- 
cerning the involvement of employers 
seems to have caused a great deal of 
dismay in some universities. The iiide- 

K cndcncc of universities is certainly to 
c respected. The use of the word 
“endorsement" in the group report 
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A case of high anxiety 
and pre-stage nerves 


was intended to refer omy to general 
agreement to the programme orcduca- 
tion and training, not in any way to 
allow some veto to an outside body. 


1 X ' 01 u aui/uuii8*u 

2 means. The local autnoritics 
put rensiderable resources into 

^ u?'* of Social Service irnining, 

^ possible that with the 
of the financial belt of local 
wmoniies, that process will continue 
may be further re- 
S; ^ role of the DHSS is 
wtefore crucial for the future of 
‘Wal work training. 

ihi,o. 8f® 8t least as much 
watened by the possibility of reduc- 
financial support for 
as they are by any 
«n university resourcis for 
social work education, 
are not likely to discredit 
eouw.* S u 8‘*uo®Hon because 
DoM J{, ^ J* 1 **^® *8mc university or 
ffip? . ® awards as before, 
*^ 8^9881 unified basic 
profeiu 9{J- A naduate entry to the 
the universities 
sodal work. A 
‘raUon social adminis- 

pjvrKol*’ example, in clinical 
EtS ^8 ■■®88rdcd as an 

ftferenM^i committees to 

«iorm wemption from the 

‘"8dn?e work irain- 

aiul iLS^ 80 wdi'oduai’s education 
8 8'*® continuum, 
"'“s* enable 
lijc kritttLfi-^^®u9^8te bn the parts of 
Pf«vlo^eii«P r ^® ^8S laid oowii in 
’'Nt t&?® council Sidelines) in 

perwiS? i"^* 8"*^ 

»p#cip2j^^'«lopmem in the 
r®lcvant ej^- 
^ irii!r^,”!’D8'*fl®d of any social 

the 
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field social workers and probation 
offleers a higher general education and 
a riiorc hignly-rcgardcd professional 
qiialincation than those who have the 
demanding and delicate task of the 
day-to-day care of the elderly, the 
mentally handicapped or children m 
need of care outside their famdy? We 
must be concerned to upgrade train- 
ing, qualification and status of those 
who work in these sectors, ^cre 
should also be greater transferability 
and flexibility of staff deployment in 
the social services, which our present 
dual system effectively prevents and 
which a unified system would facili- 
tate. Within the system there needs to 
be two levels of qualification corrM- 
ponding with the responsibilities held. 

What must be remembered Is that 
the central council does not itself 
award the qualificaiions of the uni- 
versity or polytechnic. At present the 
council recognizes certain awards 
siven by approved courses as carrying 
with them the CQSW. This position 
would in no way be changed by 
implementing the proposal for a um- 
versal basic qualification In social 
work. What is more likply to have to 
change upwards is the level of educa- 
tional entry to any course recoraired 
for the basic qualification. If tee 
possession of a university degree plus 
the qualification. If 
uniwrsity degree plus the qualification 
does in itself nark out ds ho**' “ ® 
potential senior worker, this will nave 
to be proved in practice to clients, 
employers and to feltoworofessionab. 

At pre«nt the minimum ;^edjj- 
cationai requirement for fhose entet^ 
ing social work 

fire O levels, though C&TsW guide- 
lines . refer to the need to Wrform 
beyorid A level standard .Thai: level 

•rnwt.iiotbe toweredi tf the.atBliis.pf 

social work depends to some extent 


It is surely prudent to develop 
further palleras of cooperation with 
likely employers and with professional 
bodies- as is done in the scientific and 
legal professions - to ensure confi- 
dence in the training and qualifica- 
tions. My own experience as a member 
of (he central council leads me, with 
regret, to conclude that this has not 
always been the case. I would also like 
to see advisory groups connected wilh 
groups of irnining institmioiis acting as 
u new reference jioint' for Ccnirul 
Council Suciul Work Education Advis- 
ers, whose role at present is most 
unsaiisfnciorily defined. The new 
advisory groups could liclp to monitor 
nnd improve llic essential task of 
visitation and accreditation. 

A crucial question is how much 
finance will be required for the new 
system, and exactly who is going to be 
willing to pay it. It is clear that unless 
tilings chniige *dramatlcully, the re- 
sources from local authorities will be 
reduced. Wc miisi therefore ^t a 
commitment from (he DHSS ancTDES 
jointly to support the system we are 
recommending. Without this, the 
scheme simply will not work. But then 
nor will most other schemes, including 
the present binary one. 

In other European countries, the 
existence of a single nationally-recog- 
nized qualification without which a 
practitioner is not allowed to use the 
professional title of social worker gives 
strength and status to the profession. 
However, if the management and 
policy formulation functions in soejal 
services are to be part of the social 
work profession, it must Involve some 
distinct and advanced training for 
them. Otherwise the model of leaving 
management to graduates in other 
disciplines will begin to gain ground. 
This is another reason for sumxirting 
the creation of a single and unified 
system of training with two levels 

within it. . 

V^en the group report advocating a 
unified trainmg system with two levels 
of qualification first appeared, there 
was frantic opposition frorn' socim 
work educators in universities and 
polytechnics. There is evidence teat 
they are now having second thoughts. 
This was certainly the at (he 
conference on social work at Uni- 


Leaving my local radio station 1 won- 
dered wncincr it had been worth it. An 
interview intended to be about 
teachers' pay and st.ilus had turned 
into a random chat about the DJ's 
worries over bits and pieces of the 
school system. And would I be willing 
to strike? Maybe it was worth it just to 
have education talked about that mic- 
roscopic bit more. But 1 was more 
interested in my relief that it was over, 
in understanding the nervousness of 
waiting for my nrsi live broadcast. 

I had spent the morning, in fact, in 
an acute state of nerves, which had 
vanished with the first question. As do 
ail my pre-lecture nerves vanish with 
the opening sentence. My lecture, like 
my broadcast, is no doubt a minor case 
Of other people's prc-pcrformancc 
nerves. Similar perhaps to pre-fiighl 
nnticipntion, but interestingly diffe- 
rent. Travelling by air, at a point early 
along the line you become someone 
clse’s property, arc progranimed, 
await disposal. On the air, unlike in the 
air, however, you sing or speak for 
your supper. While being programmed 

i 'ou wait to bear responsibility for 
icing understood. 


I remember clearly how nervous, if 
not petrified, 1 was for weeks before 
my professional inaugural lecture. Tlic 
process, like the programme, was 
surrounded by the incvitnbic. And 
then you're alone. But why was 1 so 
nervous huloichand'.’ Purily, I gnuss, 
liccausc in the inaugural my profes- 
sional pretensions were to iw under 
public scrutiny - which can't be loo 
unlike someone olse's recitnl. I was at 
risk. The com|)osilion of the aiidiciicc 
would be unpredictable, the level at 
which to pitcii the message therefore 
impossible to decide - now do you 
satisfy family und friends, sludciils and 
colleagues, visiting experts nnd the 
world - however small - at large? 

Not that pre-performance nerves 
occur only with the unknown audi- 
ence. 1 have also to remember how 
nervous I have alwoys been before any 
kind of appearanoc. Before an open 
lecture in Atlanta, a staff seminar in 
Melbourne, a lecture to teachers in 
Coventry or a class in my own college, 

I have the same pre-stage nerves which 
disappear at the first syllable of com- 
munication. And in these cases 1 can 
predict the audience composition pret- 
ty well. And 1 have never given a fully 
impromptu lesson or lecture or sneecn 
in my life. If there are times when 1 
skimp on preparation because time 
doesn’t permit or I’ve done it before, I 
am still nervous enough to need to 
prepare. Knowing tlie audiences on 
oecosion can make it worse. My worst 
cas e of pre-appearance nerves was 

E robably to a small group of students, 
alf of whom I knew, ana of whom my 
wife was one. 


Nervousness before communication 
is no doubt a (unction of the private 
rande public. Some kinds of people, 
and some nations, develop the art 
more than others. Americans tend to 


Confereiice of Certificate In bociai 
Service courses expressed warm sup- 
port for the policy re tee 

group report. The new CCETSW will 
have to make up its mind one way or 
the other within the next six monite. 
Anv new systemof social work training 
will plainly take about five years to 
implement. In yielv of 
know about forecasts of numbers seek- 
ing training that is a vgry short time. 


academics mayf have more to lose - in 
that, putting iheir knowledge and 
authority at risk in public they hav^ 
more fragile personality chips to lose. 
And iny own pre-appearance nervous- 
ness has to do with putting up for 
judgment not only mow own compe- 
tence and self, but also the standing of 
the knowled^, tee methodologies, 
the, field, that 1 proclaim. I carry a set 
of anxieties. and beyond the 

penonal. . 

• .SpJ'finVJ ;mflelf considering flther 
preparatory nerves - other people s 


and my own. An immediate case - one 
agree to rewrite. Wc establish dcud; 
wiih which 1 am certainly not alone - is 
that of pre-writing nerves. Every 
teacher faces banks of students fearful 
of the pen, and the typewriter (but. I 
am Incoming more convinced, not 
enough of the word processor). As 
journalists manquAs wc delay to the 
deadline, not because we are lazy, or 
even busy, but because we are fearful 
of the commitmcnl. Even the experi- 
enced are. 

A former colleague and 1, co-au- 
ihors of n long-ago nook still in orbit, 
are asked to prepare a new edition. Wc 
agre to rewrite. Wc establish dead- 
lines. and delay. And delay again. 
There is nervousness about tlic start, 
and my excuses to myself have to do 
with rcluclnnce to meet up with a 
buried p.ist, with other commitments, 
with the lackofu felt urgency. But with 
three chapters now reviseefor rewrit- 
ten 1 know now that they were, in fact, 
excuses. 

The main reason was timidity, fear 
of what would happen when the start 
was really declared, fear of not coping, 
of not Ix’ing up to dntu, of presenting 
myself anew to an old audience, of 
putting myself again, differently, at 
risk. And my co-author, after deep nnd 
timorous breaths, also found herself 
cunfidcntly and surprised at work, 
having been through the same process 
of preparatory pnin as the students she 
coaxes through the same kind of crises. 

The other condition of nervous 
anticipation 1 see regularly, nnd from 
which, mercifully, I am (1 hope) re- 
leased, is that of being Interviewed for 
jobs. I have vivid recollections of 
anterooms nnd offices where I have 
sirfircrc cl - to some and to no purpose - 
Ihc agony, not of performance, but of 
academic or adniliiistralivc imdilion. 
“Do have 11 scat . . .“ “Would yon tell 
us . . ,T “Could wc start by. . . ?’’ 
The tension slackens, but in this the 
nervousness cannot completely go - 
being stared at, listened to, measured 
and judged in unfalhumablc ways, 
making impressions > watching for 
approval, disapproval, indifference. 
But now 1 do it to them . . . “Do have a 
seat . . Allow for nervousness, see 
how soon, how well, it Is lamed. Or Ihc 
lack of it, and the meaning. 

The pre-performance is, of course, 
an ancient academic joke. Wc sharpen 
the legendary pencifs a minority now 
use, mdke (he coffee wc don't really 
want, and do the unnecessary - or the 
necessary twice. As displacement 
activity before we write or prepare it 
goes on for an hour, a day, a lifetime. 
Often only the excuses, not the out- 
comes, become public property. How to 
commit oneself to the judgment, the 
definitive statement, the manuscript, 
when all around judgments are chal- 
lenged and displaced, and definitive 
statements rapidly become the lumber 
of yesterday? 

Tile history of academe therefore 
abounds with reputations not made, 
longprocesses never concluded, prom- 
ise not fulfilled- not for lack of passion 
or competence or virtue,, but from 
nervous anticipation of the start. And 
how abundant is the history of success- 
ful starts (which has nothing to do wilh 
the quality of the ends) and their 
accumulated agony? The process goes 
unrecorded, you don’t judge today’; 
product by yesterday's agony. 

And on Friday I shall be leauiingon 
a topic 1 have spent two evenings and a 
railway journey unsuccessfully trying 
to get into a shape. And until 9 am with 
the second year students I shall hare 
nervousabout it. Bui 1 did agree lorfo iti 

Hafold Silver is prindpal of Buhnmhe 
Colley of Higher Education, Reading, 
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5 Education as History. 
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Imagine a social theory which so^ht 
to combine the boldest truths of ^r- 
man speculative philosophy with the 


Rescuing the rationalist heritage 

pursuit of truth. This orientation to he says, be derived from the formal r~ — ] — — 


pursuit of truth. This orientation to he says, be derived from the formal 
pracliMl truth guides our judgments, concept of reason (nlthoush, he con- 
about now society should be organized cedes, the modem age permits no 
(to faciliiaic the collective detection of otherconcept of reason! rte problem 
truth),andalsoguidesourunderstand- remains however: if Habermas can 
Of Jbe_ relationship of the social- succeed only in delineating a formal or 
scientific investigator to the social procedural conception of reason, and 
actors whose oersncctives he hmh mnriemiiv iicnir 


analytical precision of contemporary 
Aiwo'American philosophy, 
ouchatheory, letussupposc, would 


be equally ai home in the traditions of 
American praematism» post^Wittgen* 
steinian speech act theory, and Ger- 
man hermeneutics. Let us assume, 
moreover, that this theoiy would in- 
rarporate (he best critical insights of 
Marx, Nietzsche, and Freud, while 
eliminating the elements of folly and 
extravagance in these teachings. It 
would take the best from both IW&rxisi 
and Weberian social theory. Imagine, 
too, that the theory offered a compre- 
hensive radical epistemology as a 
foundation for its theory of society, as 
well as a firm grounding in the latest 
research in philosophy of language. 


nnally, lei us presume that the enter- 

E nse was rounded off with an encye- 
ipedic surve^r of alternative contem- 
porary theories, showing either how 
6Mh contnbuted to, or how it stood in 
the light of, the theory advanced to 
encompass them all. Such a theory, we 
might tmnk , would go as far as human- 


awkiai 

actors whose perspectives he both 
shares and critically evaluates. 

The contemporary context is re- 
levant. Our situation, as Habermas 
understands it, is one in which anti- 
rationalism and relativism are ram- 
pant, as displayed both in the vestiges 
of liberal positivism and in the new 
appeal of Nietzschean post-slrucfural- 
ism. In an interview published in 1981, 
Habermas says that his theory of 
rationality is addressed to those ‘Vho 
cannot swallow such a prudish word as 
rationality without turning red". As he 
remarks, "the tragedy Lukics de- 
scribed as The Destruction of Reason 
now reappears as farce in our liberal 
cultural weeklies". The basic problem, 
as Habermas sees it, is that in the 
political conflicts that characterize 
itonremporary society, say between 
(hose who exalt economic growth and 
(hose who abhor it, "both sides turn 
against the heritage of Western 
rationalism". His purpose, therefore, 

IS to draw upon all available philo- 
sophical resources in order to rescue 
this rationalist heritage. 


In his preface, Habermas describes 
how he struggled, between seeking to 
pureue rte analytical alms of the 
philosopher and remaining (rue to the 
interests of the sociologist, who must 
ask what purpose such conceptual 
analysis should serve. The iimiiicaLion 
IS that the sociologist in Iftbermas 
kept him from becoming lost in the 
detmls of conceptual inquiry pursued 
for its own sake ("as Cart pour Cart"). 
Indeed, my own opinion is that the 
jmportance of the work owes more to 
Its sociological motivation than to its 


Habermas as it has unfolded durina the 
last two decades. 

magisterial scale on which 
Habermas presents liis developed re- 
flections in The Theory of Com- 
municative Action matches this heroic 
conception of the task. Habermas 
Meks to define his position throueh 
dialogue with the "classics" of sociolo. 
peal Ihpughi, namely Emile Durk- 
heim. Max Weber, O. Mead, and 
TalcoU Parsons. In this first volume, 
bis main Interlocutor Is Max Weber, 
with his characterization of modernity 
as on "iron cage", as well as Weber^ 

legacy within western Marxism. For 
Weber, western rationalism is both a 
achievement unique ' to 
Occidental culture, and an "iron cage" 
that enclose us more and more liStly 
I Bnp. Marxists from OMre 
Lukacs onwards have been forerf to 
knowledge the. compelling for« of 
Weimrs analysis, transposed into the 
j^q-Mannst category of reification. 
Th^or Adorno and Max Horkheim- 
er. bring this theoretical development 
to fu cone usion of ultimate d^pair, 

paying critical fheore In an uncomfort- 

dole impa^. This is the situation to 
. . ; . muqn -Habermas responds. 

• ' ^ O' substantive ■ 

• 5 thrust; AS' 

i thesis.: the 


modernity itself rules out "substan- 
tive" standards of rationality, such as 
were available with premodern con- 
ceptions of rationality, from where arc 
we to derive the guidance necessary for 
the reconstruction of our actual forms 
of life, a guidance that it is, surely, the 
whole rationale of Habermas's theory 
to furnish? This, I believe, is where the 
notion of a concretely embodied wis- 
dom that transcends formal criteria of 
rationality is unavoidable. Ifractical 
wisdom is something we are inducted 
into from within (by ethos and educa- 
tion) rather than something to which 
wc gain entry under the direction of 
external rules and methods. 

Relevant here is Habermas's well- 
known controversy with Hans-Gcorg 
Gadamer. Although Habermas tends 
on occasion to portray Gadamer as a 
cultural relativist, Gadamer does not 
hold that there is no truth to practical 
questions; rather, he holds that prac- 
tical reason achieves truth only in its 
concreiization. Formal conditions of 
rationality do not suffice, apart from 
the roncrete ethos and the fostering of 
Intellectual virtues by which we are 
initiated into the truth of practical 
reason from within. 

At one point, Habermas suggests 
that the notion of communicative 
rationality goes back to the classical 
idea of logos. In Plato's dialogues, 
opinions are examined by a process of 
dialectic in which each party is chal- 
lenged to "give an account" that 
provides reasons or grounds for what- 
ever claim has been put forward. For 
Habermas, all discourse, whether 
theoretical or practical, should ideally 
meet this original standard of ancient 
dialectic. However, in Plato’s dia- 
logues, the arguroenu are not addres- 
® "universal audience", as 
tmmled ^ Habermas's model, but 
rather, take Into account the concrete- 
ness of a particular audience. 

Hubermns assumes that what is 
decisive for rationality Is the liberation 
from all contexts of power, coercion, 
and domination. Out it should be 
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truth about ouFseM ThV« T "™«?»«cuiitoseeliowtheclas&ifica- in o account the concrete- 

much exaMSn *P**®i* imtance, can audience. 

aspiratlon*of lie II!®’'® any substantial contribution to ^ Hubemns assumes that what is 

HabermaUs tha^s unSedri^ thegrounding of social theory.) decisive for rationality Is the liberation 

last ^ decades ‘.he probicm.sis that Haber- of power, coercion. 

The maBisterial scale nn despairs of philosophical Inquiry wd domination. Out it should be 

Habermw orcsents if^deie?,? 2® iradliionally conceived. Philosophy. ordinary experience Hint 

KS in^ .“"r "lolallz: ‘hU ^ at best, meroly a necessary, not 

municative Action mSSZ *SL knowledge". Instead, it should ® sufficient, condition. Generally, our 

concepttoj of tte taJk HahSmaS conditions on'y have,forcc for those 

seeks to define Ws iSiiinn ^ rationality" in knowing, in linguistic who already share certain prior under- 

dialogue with .he ""‘'J" 


the standard of intersubjeclive validity. 

Miilc the strengths of Habermas’s 
position are visible in his divergence 
from Rawls, conversely, the weaknes- 
ses of his position can be seen in what 
he shares with Rawls. Habermas's 
grounding of morality, thougli it claims 
to be purely formal, to a certain extent 
already presumes to know (he out- 
come of the (anticipated) ideal dis- 
course. For instance, how are wc 
supposed to know, in advance of 
actually conducting such u distortion- 


ecssors, from Weber through UU 
to Horkheimer and Adorno, u il 
final chapter of volume one, isdu 
concise, and ofien brilliant, Id fs 
one should look to thb chapter for li 
guiding centre of Habermas's work. I 
nis survey wc come to see that i 
autliora npply different labels forrt 
15 really the same basic phenomoifl 
Weher culls it the "iron cage", Luki 
calls it "reification", Adorno cilhi 
the "administered world". Habena 
himself refers to it as the prora 
whereby subsystems of purposfn 


nmners.or coUecfive. determlnatioii. 
Ttu Iron qaee Ihiu has a ^a| riolitical 
amensioo: depoUticiatioii of fhe btib- 

hr «nhnm ' a., 


lic sphere, and . an edinse 'of any 
meaningful axperienoe of citizenship, 
,As for the methodological messau 
of the book, It can be summed up in a 
. sentence or two; one cannot practice 
sociology without implication in the 
substantive contests over sodal truljfii 
one participates in the truth claims of 
social actors; one is never suspended 
neutrally above the fray. This argu- 
isent is undoubtedly correct. Tlie ^ 
strands of the work, substantive aind 
melhodologleal, link up in the follow- 
mg way; sodai life is about the shared 


- j," vwiiuiii piiui unuer- 

. ....g, Standings with US. and those who fftilto 

philosophy is post-metaphysical. ®®cess to this circle of understand- 
nmited to a theory of raiionaliiy. ***8 J®*li not because of constraints on 
Habermas rejects both "substantiw t”®Jormal conditions of dlscouree, but 

theories of nature, history, society" because they lack the concrete 

fl/w transcendental philosophy in the ®''®‘ required for the re- 

Kantian tradition. ’‘All attempts at understandings. It should be 

discovering ultimate foundations . . . ®y*“ent that someone may well con- 
have broken down". What is left Is the ‘be capacity for such 

project of a formal (but not transcen- insights even if all formal constraints 
dental) ; analysis of conditions of ww removed, 
rationality. Halmnnas is determined, at all 

Perlmps the most promising dimen- uphold for his work the status 

slon of Habermas’s enterprise is the ® scientific discipline, as 
throry of modernity reserved for jyposed to "mere" hermeneutics. On 
^*11!“® ‘WO. and sketched by Thomas ‘"5 ®‘hcr hand, he has himself admit- 
McCarthy in his introduction. Oispite *®® ‘bat the truly formative insights are 

a penetraiilig analysis of the dcstruc- ‘*®‘ wo® by science, but come throuah 

tiw implications of Instrumental ®xpe«ence and habituation: 

UISj® ^fbennas none the less In my conviction's there is also a 

dogmatic centre. I would rmher 
of increasing rationa- abandon scholarship than allow this 
‘be Pnw- . centre to soften, %r thwe are 
• SH*l2^ ‘^"“"Sb'catw intuition^,. Whlpb I did not aain 

ili-i'r 5? which it presently finds' .ever ..gains tiiat wav: but nthnr 
forms of life, however ' • lhrd.u§i the environment of pebole 

niay be. nevertheless Vrith whom om matiuS’^S^ih 

^*HabJSS5 • ’*'bom one discusses affS'whom 

edhetos to an Bn- •. one recognizes oneself 

■Se"Sm'SSgin“iK ' 

. 5«fb^‘'h.si««ortorelN 

Je mwe ri tion'*otte“dTstantt“^ ofappyecia- 

basically,tswbyhefeeisconstrBinflritn ?' d’**®”®® which sejmrates 

®*Jd *e nwdern forma of life that oo : An?u!TL^!ifb *n rail^ 


In my conviction's there is also a It? P«>s®Js like struggling through a 
dogmatic centre. I would rather ““^ket. When Habermas says that 
abandon scholarship than allow this communicative actors take up yes/no 
ceutre to soften, for those are criticizablc validity 

, intu|tiom,.^Wpb I did pot gain SSK’u b® «mply means that, as 
, through Mhnce, that no bemn ®'®P®mIty takes hold, we increasingly 
‘bat way; but rather 

thrdu^ the environment of people f* ®PP®?®d ‘o adhering unreflectively 
With whom one matures, wth “aditional norms and customs. 
Whom one discusses aiid in whom ^ben Habermas refers to a "coloniza- 


free discourse, that the cmuncipniory wheruby subsystems of purpni 
argument will prove to he the well- rational action encroach upon sir 

S ounded one? Perhaps it is actually inlcrsubjcctivity of (be & 

c emancipatory ideology zVre// which world. The volatility of contempon 
is a source of distortions. At least if Public opinion (as can be obscr^ 
Habermas embraced a substantial con- ‘be monient, in the course taken byi 
cept of moral rationality, lie could Aincrican primaries process) testii 
have some warrant for claimina to ‘be acuteness of Habemias'i 
foretell the anticipated outcome, in ®snosis that political decisioos : 
advance of actunfly conducting the "decoupled” from concrete, ideou 
requisite discourse In a domination- forming contexts of life within a p 
free society. This is the very same tical life choked by bureaucraticiu 
theoretical problem that plagues nisiraiive systems. 

Rawls’s contractualist construction. I have little doubt that Habcrniu, 

The Theory of Communlcaiivf 
bas written a major work, pouiblya 
of the decisive works for the Ff 

I lA jj - urgentissuesihatbeseiourowniii« 

1 Should add a note of caution Certainly, there was a critical aeedn 

difficulties of accessi- someone to address anew. In «9 

by the style of the text, tematic way, the dilemmas that 

5 ‘be *nsity had placed irrevocably on the 

I ^ ‘b®‘ ‘b>* of modern theory, and il a™* 

A? * 1- discourage readers, unlikely that anyone could be be® 

iTrL 5. way,.‘hrough qualified for this task than Hab^ 

ht£? ‘brough a Whether Habermas has M 

• 5" Habermw says that achieved his purpose, I cannot 

^bve actore ta^^^ to say. Clcarlyrthe conapwM 

ESf ‘="bc‘“blc validity communicative rationality iJ 

*bai» as by important strengths, as 

^emity takes hoW, we increasingly important wcaknewes, One esaff « 

H "cwcr has gone so far as to ig 

!! adhering unreflectively that The neory of Comnni<^ 

£hi?u*1S?® customs. Action "will play a role in tf« 

Kf tIiSffrILft* ® "coloniza- similar to the^ one that John 

* he means merely rAeoryo/y«s//« played jn the 

4enrE5IS T ®i"}‘®»5trative efSr Whetfier^there are valid grtunfjj 


I should add ^ a note of caution 
concerning the difficulties of accessi- 
bihly posed by the style of the text. 
Habermas is notorious for the density 
of his writing, yet I hope that this 
wuld not overly discourage readers. 
At times, making one’s way through 
the prose Is like struggling through a 
thicxet. When Habermas says that 
"communicative actors take up yes/no 
ppsihqns ou criticizable validity 
9laims'\. he simply means that, as 
modemitytakes hold, we increasinalv 

iTiflkft rnnoni/Mie i..^ 


Mmeof 8r®"‘®d VJohn Er and ' '® 

■ ‘ 8«uivey.ofhlsprede' 

; • ' !'■ ' ' i j ' ' ^ \ - j.., ■■■. j- ^ 


u V: •■''‘••'a ««iu trusioms. Action will play a rote in 

tiM of ® "coloniza- similar to the^ one that John Ri 

?h^?« ® J^®*^’? * he means merely Theory o/y«sr/<v played jn the 19 
den^ESw rf?® admfolstrative efft- Whether^ there are valid ground 

SidSltiS ®f "‘®‘’®’ ‘his expectation, again, I 

orowSn^^ of Is"! ^"**J® °*?‘ ‘end ‘o>dgc; in any case, it ^ 

EdSd^hv L? r®?.®®^^ ’* "®‘ *00 early to predict exacUv how 

helped by th® host of Germanicisms work will be received in the 

pSr'iiS® "‘lonahty problematic", fascinating to see what kind 
For this Mason, readers seeking a fonTa«irded to The Theoty 

mh*t^‘weH «ri' **‘®“\b‘ Communicative Action. Anw^o^ 

ffir «nH® L?? “Sf *® ‘® ^e lhings,itwjllffveusimporiaj‘^ 

iigRter and more discursive essays to whether we are at last beg^’’““{ 

Vmp 8®‘ beyond the individual ‘ 

These essays are to be highly moral ^pticism that run so d« 
'fSw ^ ‘te wonder- our hirellectuaMife and in our pi 

culture generaUy. _ _ 

^f. ^ory of. Com- Ronald Seiner is 
‘here are alto rtio- the deoartmeni of 
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Machines that think 
for themselves 


Articulacy in human experts is cncoun- 
Sed only in those tasks where expli- 
h of the essence. For such 
^ suiUble bodies of decision rules 
Sw'been hand-crafted so ns to con- 
Snci commercially viable expert sys- 
^ Id computer memory, notably hy 
Didtil Equipment Corporation in the 
uSed Stales and by various users of 
the Prolog programming language in 
Hungary. A need for more radical 
uloMtion of systems construction 
arises Id the rather more common case 
ihit the skill is Intuitive, in which case 
no explicit codification can be pre- 
pared directly. But if a computer 
^am can be written that will analy- 
se ihe inarticulate expert’s actual deci- 
sions in s way that will extract a 
rule-h^ model of his skill, then 
automated synthesis of expert systems 
becomes a feasible branch of software 
iDanutacture. 

A Dumber of computer programs 
have already been developed that 
Irara by generating nilcs from exam- 
^s - that is, by induction. Experi- 
meDts ED several laboratories - the 
Machine Intelligence Research Unit nt 
the Unive'rtity of Edinburgh, 1. Brat- 
b*s Artificial Intelligence division of 
the Josef Stefan Institute in Ljubljanu, 
Yugoslavia, R. S. Michalski’s group at 
ihe Universi^ of Illinois nt Urbniin, 
and J. R. Quinlan's group at the New 
Soudi Wales Institute for Science anil 
Technology in Sydney - have led to the 
development ofcost-effectivc methods 
oi inducing human-type decision rules 
from examples. That these techniques 
can be generalized to the problems 
heed io automating more snphisti- 
wed skills is no longer in duubt; and, 

St Britain, commercial exploitation 
hasbeeo initiated. 

We can now routinely synthesize 
machine-executable descriptions (in 
the fonn of Pascal, Forlraii, Prolog or 
C ptomms) for classincniion tasks loo 
complex for human experts cither to 
program, to verbalize complete 
arategies for, or even reliably to 
periorDi. According to the style 
adi^ed, the machine-generated uu- 
options can be made to take cither 
Martian" olr human form. In the 
s^d ease, in spite of its synthetic 
5^’ C8ii n machlnc-inadc dc- 

Wption a "concept-expression''. A 
WQily developed programming tcch- 
has also added the capability 
“tat when a niachine-made concept fs 
‘rial case, the system not 
only closes the esse but also displays 
p ‘W^natory narrative in intelligible 
as to how it arrived at .such a 
: “ something that cannot 

J^ysbe done by the possessor of the 
concept. This 
“/P.bc* to the end-user and to the 
w^ledfic e^neer himself. 

DBtn^ computer under the 

A ^training set" of 
diSP*? ,®f- classifications within a 
«««nWd h presented to ACLS as a 
‘*‘® fccord 

values entered with the 

by the°!i«®*? attributes considered 
‘®. relevant to the 

"Md& MM?’ '^**® known as 
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by Donald Michie 


expert in the given problem domain to 
be sufficient for classifying the data. In 
clinosing (lie set of iitirihiites (lie 
muxiin is; if in doubt, piii it in. Any 
attribute which is in reality redundant 
will be set to one side by ACLS nnd not 
included in the tree (nor the corres- 
ponding Pascal code) which it gener- 
ates. 

It is not necessary, however, that the 
expert should be armed with a clear 
mental picture of Ihe rule which he 
himself uses when performing the 
given tusk. His role is simply to 
siruclure the problem into sub-prob- 
Icms, to supply the list of primitives 
.and to act as an oracle by assigning 
example data to whnt he considers to 
be tWir correct classes, ACLS 
observes his behaviour us a classifier, 
and from this constructs the simplest 
rule it can, using the primitives sup- 
plied, which wmI assign the same 
example data to the same classes as he 
does. As the training set grows with the 
addition of fresh examples, so Ihe 
ACLS-synthesizcd rule grows more 
sophisticated. As it docs so, il may 
tend to approximate to a form on 
which the expert may comment: “That 
looks like the way (hat I think I 
probably do it." 'Tlic expert is thus 
enabled to transfer to the machine a 
judgmental rule which he already bad 
in nis head but had not explicitly 
formulated. 


Brolip'at Inductive synthesis of a recognizer 
Urbniin, fof ‘h® “lost .i;ply’’ properly in the 


che.ss ending king and knight versus 
kina and rook (using tlic CDC 
Cyber 72 ut the Lmivcrsily of 


Sydney): 

49 attributes 

(mixture of .35 pattern bused 

4 low-Icvcl predicate 
lU high-level 
, predientex) 

I 

715 distinct instances 

177-nodc decision tree found in 34 

seconds 

Comparison of run-time perform- 
ance of two liand-mnde nnd one 
innchine-synllicsizcri recognizer: 

Cliitsifiaition Running time 
incfhotl (milliseanuls) 

Mininiiix search 285.0 

S|K*ciiilizcil search 17.5 

using decision tree 3.4 


Four closely related questions arc 
now under invcsiigaiinn using ACLS 
nnd similar programs; (1) the possibil- 
ity that a learning program, like the 
one described, can be used to extend 
the mental gram of the human user; 
(2) the use of machine-synthesized 
programs as instructional texts; (3) (he 
numerical measurement of Ihe know- 
ledge contained in machine-synthe- 
sized programs (see later); and (4) the 
development of human-intelligible 
concept description languages as man- 
datory vehicles for output Irom induc- 
tion systems. 

For a number of reasons, chess is 
specially qualified as a test domain for 
experiments of this kind, However, in 
oraer to confirm the generality of 
observed results, after basic work has 
been done in this measurcablc “test- 
tube" world, ACLS-lypc programs can 
be used to investigate knowledge en- 
hancement in the domain of school 
algebra, robot vision, industrial en- 
gineering, fault diagnosis, chemistry, 
and so on. 

Tests using an information theory 
approach to measure the knowledge- 
content of macliine-procipccd (syn‘}j®' 


imaeinary; or tic) programs are under way in 
ipccial-case; or, burgh and at the University of Illinois. 


burgh and at the University of Illinois. 
Relevant iheoreticBl worle has also 
been carried out at Stanford Universi- 
ty. Use is made of machine-oriented 
definitions, such as the "knowledge- 
conteni" of a program, "rompuiaiion- 
al advantage", "penetration", 
and rate of knowledge acquiniton. 
"Difficulty" of a problem can also be 
expressed within the same numerical 

calculus. . .1 ;1 J li. ' 

The current objective is to build the 
measurement system to which I have 
already referred into rtilc-synlhesis 
programs. Induction programs will 
thea.be eoablod niit only ito*prodiw 
rules 'which can be executed by 


machine but at the same lime will be 
able to give the user n quantitative 
evaluation of each rule as it is synthe- 
sized - in terms both of its information 
content and of its anticipated suitabil- 
ity as n human-usable concept. For 
example, Alcn Shapiro at Edinburgh 
has generated u set of synthetic rufes 
which combine a reasonable approx- 
imation to machine optimality with 
bruin feasibility. No gcnctal guarantee 
can be given that the two goals can be 
combined in any particular case. 
Moreover, from tlie point of view of 
brain feasibility, the problem of prog- 
ram transparency has been found to 
have some surpnsing twists. 

Recent results have shown that 
prouams constructed by systems such 
as Quinlan’s ID3 (from which ACLS 
has been derived) cun be, in one sense, 
"super-programs" and at the same 
time quite incomprehensible to peo- 
ple. By a super-program I mean one 
that is at least twice as efficient in terms 
of execution cost as the best which 
could be written by a programmer. 
The table shows the execution costs on 
a CDC Cyber 175 for three different 

S rams written to solve the same 
;ult problem. 

The first program implements a 
standard algorithmic approach. The 
second was the fastest pattern-coded 
solution which Quinlan, an outstand- 
ing programmer, could achieve after 
ninny months, about two of which 
were expended on finding an adequate 
set of primitive descriptors for the 
problem. Tlie third was a machine- 
generated program, produced by ID3 
Itself, equipped with the file of nrinii- 
live descriptors and a complete Tile of 
example oata. ID3 running on the 
Cyber 72 generated this decision-trce 

S am in 34 seconds. The ID3- 
esized program clearly qualifies 
(is u super-program (sec table). Furth- 
er, and perhaps alarmingly, chess 
experts, however hard they try , cniinot 
understand il: even though It consti- 
tutes a complete and correct descrip- 
tion, it docs not qualify as a concept 
description. 

Work triggered by this observation 
showed that the reason lies in the 
way the decision tree generated by 1D3 
(nr the correspondlrm Pascal express- 
ion) is structured, Shapiro and T. B. 
Nihictt therefore developed a method 
known ns "structured induction" - n 
hierarchical approach in the sense that 
the rules, or conccpt-cxprc,ssions, 
generated by the program using the 
original primitive attributes, tnem- 
sclves become the primitives for the 
next pass through the data. Later work 
by Shapiro, which applied this 
approach to the chess ending king and 
pawn versus king and rook (pawn on 
b 7), generated a complete and self- 
documenting classifier for a space of 
over 200,000 positions using some 350 
expert-supplied examples. Since hu- 
man experts are unrorlunately not 
self-documenting, no codified classi- 
fication theory of the domain previous- 
ly existed, and so the classifier consti- 
tutes an original if miniscule contribu- 
tion to end-game theory. 

This method does, however, con- 
strain the output of the indutmve 
generator to take the form of decision 
structures which people can recognize 
as concepts. Ibe constraints have oeen 
embodied in the syntax of a rule 
language CDL (Concept Description 
LancuBse), for which a compiler is 
operational on the VAX-7M. A new 
version. Human Subset Language 
(HSL), now under development, will 
enable the user to define Iftizzy" as 
well as strictly logical building blocks 
for his synthetic concept. 

Expert systems have cqmmennai 
promise. A system of over 2000 rules 
railed Rl, used at Digital Equipment 
Corporation for configuring computer 
systems to customers^ needs, uready 

out-perfonns their best technical sales- 

rncnUn knowledge refining, however, 
the fbcus is not on the product which 
expert systems were originally «- 
simed to deliver - namely, interactive 
a^ce in conversation with a cileni - 
but on the unexpected by-product, the 
finished knowlcdgc-bafe itself; 

Expert system languages and Induc- 
tion systems tan. Be used; to get 
knowledge into the ipachine; to test it, 
to debug It; to fill gBpsj ‘® 
aad>tO'R)^fy U.'>Pinaliy»’'tlW'k!t^ 

' . coBtiniMd.onpageil . 


Data Analysis for Data Base 
Design 

D. R, Howe 

Tor students of systems anEdysis and design who 
approach this subject from the practical aspect, or from 
an HND first year this book is an effective method of 
absorbing a new field ... strongly recommended.* The 
Computer Journal 
£9.50 paper 320 pages 

Microprocessors and their 
Manufacturing Applications 

A. K. Kochhar and N. D. Burns 
*a useful overview of the use of microprocessors in 
manufacturing areas and also serves as a practical 
reference volume which provides a lead to further 
reading on the subject.’ Electronics Of Power 
£13.50 paper 336 pages 

Computer Keyboard Mastery 

Stan Harcourt 

’This is the clearest and most sensible effort to teach 
through a book that I have seen yet, and is thoroughly 
recommended.* ASLJB Information 
£3 . 95 paper 88 pages 

Basic Statistical Computing 

D. Cooke, A. H. Craven and G. M.. Clarke 

Shows how a microcomputer may be used to reduce the 
tedium of the arithmetic involved in data summary and 
analysis, and also how the interpretation of data may be 
assisted by means of graphical display and easy 
evaluation of statistical formulae. 

'the programs are competent and well documented.* 
Applied Stats 
£6.50 paper 168 pages 

Basic Statistical Computing 
Software 

D. Cooke and A. H. Craven 
The algorithms and programs given in Basic Statistical 
Computing have now been collected into floppy disk 
form. The programming language used is BASIC. The 
following disks are available:- RML 380Z, Apple II, 
PET, BBC. 

Bach disk £27.50 + VAT. 
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Imaginative use 
of videodiscs 






ITic arrivfll of vidcodi&cs as a new 
educational technology has created 
considerable exciletneni and enthu- 


new technologjy, there is a remaAable 
ranu of expcnmental projects already 
under way. So what is it all about? 

Although videodisc leclmology is 
technically complex, the features 
which are essential for an educator to 
understand are straightforward. The 
disc iiseif is a .storage medium which 
can store computer data, visuai.s and 
sound. It has 55.00U frames, each of 
which can store data equivalent to one 
video picture. A single one-sided disc 
therefore has the storage capacity for 
30 minutes of film with sound, plus 
10,000 slides. Because the disc pro- 
vides random access to any location, it 
makes stored data more easily accessi- 
ble than it would be on tape. 

Videodisc players provide various 
forms of access to the stored data. 
Some domestic players are similar to 
primitive video cassette recorders, 
with the operations of stop, play, 
rewind, etc, but with no way of 
J^u'ng a panicular pan of the disc, 
pese players, developed mainly for 
home entertainment use, provide 
high-quality picture and sound for 
films, or pop videos. They do not make 
use of the random-access capability of 
the discs. 

The more useful players for educa- 
tional purposes are those that have 
built-in microprocessors. In addition 
to providing all the usual operations 
(play, pause, stop, step forward, slow 
forward, scan fonvara, step reverse, 
etc), these also enable the user to 
access individual frames. The addi- 
tiema] (»mputer power means that it is 
possible to .pn^aro .a sequence of 
cmerational commands to the disc, so 
that a particular presentation can be 
automatically displayed, usually for 
demonstration purposes. 

Some videodisc players, like some 
jndeo cassette players, can be inter- 
faced with a microcomputer. This 
means that all the operations of the 
player are under computer program 


by Diana Laurillard 

control, and the player's keypad is 
disabled. The user can interact with 
the material on the disc via the compu- 
ter program, using the computer's 
keyboard for input. The nature of the 
interaction, the sequence of material 
' displayed, the degree of responsive- 
I ness to user input will all be deter- 
mined by the compulcrprogram. With 
everything under computer control, 
the program may also decide whether 
the screen should display output from 
the videodisc or fropi tne computer. 
The two may be combined if teletext Is 
overlayed on videodisc output, so that 
it is possible to annotate, or provide 
captions or simple graphics under 
program control, rather than having 
this (perhaps changeable) information 
burned into the disc. 

Taking all these features together - 
random-access storage, still and mo- 
tion pictures, audio, full operational 
control of display, programmed con- 
trol of display, computer overlay - this 
icchnolo^ offers a tremendous range 
of educational applications to the im- 
aginative teacher. Of the many pro- 
jects. attempting to harness the tech- 
nology, the University of Nebraska has 
used archive film of the Tacoma Na^ 
rows Bridge disaster to introduce a 
detailed analysts of the physics of' 
oscillations. Students can, for exam- 
ple^rfqnn simulated experiments on 
model bridges by selecting parameters 
which determine which sections of film 
they see. The Open University has 
produced a videodisc on the structure 
of materials, which takes students 
through a detailed analysis of a real- 
life problem in metal failure. For 
example, they are given the opportun- 
ity to “drive an experiment by using 
a step forward key to increase the load 
to a specimen in a tensile testing 
machine.^ The Geological Museum in 
London is producing a videodisc for 
use as a resource bank of visual' 
information about the Earth's miner- 
ab. Users will be able to select the 
topic and the level, of detail they 

raniiir^ ■ 7 f 


'^‘juire. The Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology has produced a vjdeo- 
djsc in the form of a manual, where 


visual data can be accessed by graphic 
input to a visual display. For example, 
the user can request information on' 
the repair of bicycle brakes “point- 
ing" to the appropriate part of the 
picture of a bicycle. 
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The key to the imaginative exploita- 
tion of videodiscs in education lies in- 
identifying those curriculum topics 
requiring special treatment - mainly 
because students always have difficulty 
in grasping particular concepts or 
mastering the skills involved. The 
forms ofinlcraction offered by video- 
discs can help focus their attention or 
enable them to engage in thinking 
about or practising the subject in a 
unique way. The new technology can 
therefore provide an especially effec- 
tive learning experience. And as with 
all educational technology (print and 
all other media), it is particularly 
useful where it is uneconomic to 
teach by traditional methods ~ for ex- 
ample, where student numbers are 
very small or very large; where stu- ? 
dents' learning requirements differ in ■ 
level, pacing and timing; or where the 
student population is wmely dispersed. 

In terms o^edagogical advantages, 
increased efficiency and economics, 
then , there are good reasons for taking 
an interest in videodisc. But what 
about the disadvantages? In practice, o 
we must consider three aspects: the ^ 
resources needed for development, 
the logistics of implementation, and 
the students' experience of using u 
videodiscs. ^ 

The resources necessary for produc- 
ing an educaliona'lly valuable video- 
disc are considerable. The combination 
of media for communicating some 
curriculum topic requires that an inter- 
disciplinaiy development team be 
fomed with all the following skills; 
subjecl-maller expertise; video pro- 
duction; computer programming; 
graphic design; pedagogical design; 
evaluation; and educational manage- 
ment. Individuals may combine two or • 
more of these skills, but the basic team 
is likely to consist of at least three 
people. The team will be responsible 
for the design, development, produc- 
fipUi evaluation and implementation 
of foe videg^c. Manpower resources 
are high - academic staff timd alone 
has been estimated at 1 8 person weeks 
for the production of one new 
videodisc. 

On the equipment side, the team 
will need further resources: the copa- 
ji / high-quality video; an 

editing facility; access to sophisticated 
computer sonwarc for program de- 
velopment; and library film or stills. 
There will be further costs involved lit 
making new video material. Costs of 
masienng the disc (around £2000 for 
100 comes) are negligible in compari- 
wn with the real costs of production 
For example, the cost of making foe 
Open University’s first educational 
videodisc, using in-housc video and I 

<»mputing facilities and a high proper- 1 

lion of existing video material, has 
been ealimatetT at about £30,000. Of 
coune, it is always possible to start 
small, with a one-man show, linking an 
existing microcomputer to an exining 
video ^sette player, as an expert-' 
ment. But this only makes sense if s 
there IS a real possibility of expansion 
fo foil-scale production capability. t 
Tlie logistics of implementing the ^ 


videodisc will depend on several fac- 
tors. If the disc is to be used as an 
individualized learning medium, then 
there should be enouM work-stations 
for students to be able to use them in 
ones or twos, not more, [f it is to be 
used as a resource for occasional 
consultation, then one work-station 
should be sufficient for larger student 
numbers. 

Work-stations using videodiscs are 
still expensive enough, at over £1000 
for (he cheapest systems, that they will 
not be used as home-based or desk-top 
devices untihthc markets develop to 
make them much cheaper, in thu 
meantime, they will continue to he 
used in resource centres, libraries and 
open learning centres - accessible to 
large numbers of students on nn occn- 
sional basis. 
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InteracUve videodisc system. From Greg KeSy’s Computer-BasH 
imning: a guide to selection and implementation, published br 
Addlson-Wesley at £24.45. 


Videodiscs place a heavy burden on 
students, requiring time, effort and 
inliiallve. Students must spend valu- 
. able, time, beyond their normal 
routine, in getting to and from a study 
centre. If they use it only occasionally, 
they must every time re-learn the 
particular “bricolage" associated with 
using the centre and its equipment. 
There is usually far less acndemic and 
social pressure on a student to use 
study-centre material than there is to 
attend tutorials and lectures or com- 
plete n.ssignmciii.s. A fair degree of 
commitment and enthusiasm arc rc- 
Guired, especially if the material is 
described as “optional". 

Students' study pallurns are not yet 
geared towards the use of resource 
rontres. They may use a library, but 
their use of even this irnditionni re- 
source ean be extremely inufficieni. 
except where they have been explicitly 
educated in how to use it. Resource 
centres and learning media must bc- 
psrt of the students' regular 
study before they can be regarded as 
foss awesome, and used cmcicnily. 

*0*' fois to happen on a reasonable 
scale, educational organizations must 
convert a substantial part of their 
on-lme face-to-face teaching to the 
development of “batch-processed” 
learning materials and increase aware- 
ness of the imnnrrafioii nt ik«!. 
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coDtinued from page 1 
ledK can be put back into the human 
wrid in unrecognizably improved 
shape. I. Bratko has shown that this 
ppMomenon is generalizable across 
differeni, knowl^ge domains using 
one and; the same computer induction 
program. . ; . 

In the differential diagno^s of lym- 
phatic, rai^rs, for example, Bratko 
successfully used an. Edinburah learn- 
Quinlan's 

[03, wfoch was In turn based on Eari 
• *^Cpn^t Learning System dc< 
v«JpP®<l:<lunng the mid-1960s. In the 
iwinbiii^ prog^ developed by Sha^ 

1980s 

using the domain of chess, the 
strangles for the chess end-games 
,were conveyed by examples (the re- 
^suitin g ro rreei andcoi^iete tiieopof 


,!sSj«Iqh ^fo 

pans^ct a ^lagiiMlc scheme for lyiS 

If thB wparimSit, 

nofoing alm medicint J 
I^rforni.M if he Were.a clinial 


ness of the importance of their re- 
source centres. 

Preliminary reactions to using in- 
y'**®®?**® suggest that stu- 
dents, like It and would edten like more 


Vfoat are the necessary ingredients 
for knowledge refining? First, know- 
ledge-engineering software must be 
able to make inferences from data 
supplied, and to retrace and display 
the lines of reasoning. Second, indu<i 
inm modules must be able to generate 
, rate from examples. Third, a good 
reftware development environment - 
5r Of Inicriisp - i$ 

e^ntial. Fourth ihcre must De an 
adequate supply of trained knowledge 
familiar with the necessa^ 

RnaUy, wc' need one or more ex- 
perts.. Even with inductive knowledec 
S™ automated to the limit of 
SSS ®®hnlquo. an expert is still 

JSmSl * ***® "pcrtoire of 

primitive measurements or attributes 


assessed. The videodisc is inde«dii 
exciting and challenging new niediuin, 
but it will only be properly explolttd 
when all the foilowin| conditions hol(i: 

(1) that the (caching, iraioing 0 ( 
informing application requires (he pfc- 
scntational and interactire compledt; 
that interactive videodiscs can offu; 

(2) that there will be a large niunberd 
potential users so that sales of discs, oi 
replacement nf existing teachDj 
methods can offset development cosU; 

(3) (hat users will make regular useofi 
resource ccnire.or that the (cchaoki^ 
will be u nntiiral part ofan activity (as it 
would be ill a film library, for cum- 
plu); (4) that suffldcnt work-stalloos 
can be provided to support iism' 
expected use; (S) that a fully interdisci- 
plinary team can be set up to de^ 
and develop the tcnching matcrUlim 
(6) that n formatiire evaluation, or 
developmental testing programiUi 
cmi be included within (he des^ 
stage. 

Moreover, the widespread use « 
media such as Interactive videodiscml 
depend on future developmeni n 
teachers* profc^ional skills, of kv- 
ners' technolomcal awareness, of teeth 
nological simpufication, and ofgnaier 
organizational sophistication in edu» 
tion. As these changes occur, tK 
exploitation of complex technowfflk 
education will become more feauW. 

Diana LaunUard Is a lecturer ai^ 
Institute of Educational Technoiogf' 
Open University. _ 
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laborated in the early 1 980s wilh 
clinical cardiologists of the MuhiJ® 
University Memcal School. By 
plying a generalization of what ' 
termed me “easy inverse nti'n 
they achieved machine consirucH^ 
a complete and ultra-reliable 
tic scheme for multiple arrhy^® 
and their relation to the 
gram wave fonn. The new luiowwp' 
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The computer has made 
1 itself at home in our offices, 
laboratories and classrooms. 

In fact, the big problem 
today is providing enough 
hands-on facilities for every- 
body. That’s why so many 
schools, colleges and busl- 
nesses are installing computer 
networks, to distribute the 
computer facilities cost-effectively 
to more users at a time. 

At least, that’s the theory. 

the rml chain network 

- SIMPLICITY ITSELF 

in practice, an effective local 

can be hard to achieve 
niachines you start with were 
^nginally designed for single-user 
notn^computing (as many institu- 
!■ ^n$ have akeady learned). They 
extra chips, special clock boxes 
i,{J^Ppwer supRli^, andoff^ti 
oeral msib of tjie soldering iron. 

* * * • . * . ' • . . - I 


THE RML CHAIN NETWORK 
IS DIFFERENT 

With its powerful 380Z server 
unit and high-speciflcatlon 480Z 
work stations, you can get it up and 
running without any exotic bolt-on 
extras. 

You’ll find it easy to use, fully- 
interactive, and above all reliable. 

In fact, the CHAIN network 
vdll support up to 16 simultaneous 
users at a lower all-in price than:; 
competitors’ machines with, fa^ 


UNIQUE UPGRADE 
PATHS 

The RML microcomputer 
system evolves effortlessly 
from stand-alone station into 
multi-user configuration. 

En route to the full 
CHAIN network, our new 
Shared-Disc System provides 
low-cost facilities to several 
users simultaneously from one disc- 
drive unit. 

So if you are thinking of a 
multi-user upgrade, look atthe RML 
CHAIN network before you buy. 

It’s the one that has proved itself - 
600 times over. 

For details contact Tina Davies 
at the address below. 


RESEARCH MACHINES 


i Sal^ Office: Mill Street, Oxford. 
Tel Oxford (0865) 249866 
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Remotely observed 
terrains 

by S. A. Briggs and M. J. Jackson 


Mlh IIMia HIGHER F.mir*Ti?i515ISST5"P 
THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Remote sensing is the study of the 
Earth from data collected by sensors' 
carried on platforms such us ships, 
aircraft and satellites. The data may 
represent naturally emitted radiation 
or the reflected response from either 
the Sun or man-maac sources such as 
radar, sonar nnd laser. Its potential 
applications He in a variety of crucial 
areas such as luiiicral exploration, 
oceanography, environmental moni- 
toring. weather forecasting, flshcries 
mana^mem, and so on. In simple 
terras it ma^ be seen as an automated 
and repetitive method of data collec- 
tion over large areas at a general level 
of resolution - reeional. national or 
international — and as an invaluable 
complemcntaiy technique for sup- 
plementing and extending convention- 
al forms of ground and ship-bomc 
survey. 

Interest in remote sensing has in- 
creased considerably during recent 
months for a number of reasons, all of 
which underlie its commercial and 
operationol ootcntial. In March 1984 
the United Slates National Aemnan. 


participate in the proposed launch by 
the European Space Agency of the 
ERS-1 ocean monitoring satellite in 
1988. 

These developments, coupled with 
an appreciation of the major commer- 
cial and scientific benefits of remote 
ronsin^, led the House of Lords Select 
Committee on Science and Technolo- 
gy to undertake a study of both remote ^ 
sensing and the related discipline of W 
digital mapping. The combination of § 
data from these techniques provides 
the basis for a range of very powrful » 
methods of computer an^sis applied U 
to environmental Innlcs. Tne opportu- c 
nities are consideraole. but so are the z 
technical problems encounter^ in n 
meeting economically the require- ^ 
mcnl for computing facilities capable 
of processing the enormous quantity S 
of data obtained from the various satef- f 
life sytenis. A single scene from the ffl 
thematic mapper, for example, cover- 
mg an area of 185 by 185 kilometres, a 
comprises about 300 million separate 8 


operational Mtcntial. In March 1984 itemsof information (bytes); and for a 
Aeronau- study monitoring change or seasonal 
developments many such scenes may 
launched the Landsat 5 satellite which be required. Despite the size of the 
fpilTtnJLl'® imaging sys- dataset, the analyst will want to access 

S be ®Wc to manipulate the 

nf^ilS.Rf 1 f imagery displayed image before him. thus pre- 

the Srti! if* 'I?® ®i of seniing a requirement for powerful 

toe barth at intervals nf ClVleen Hane lmaoo/lirnlaii«,M.J^.^.. i J_ 



the Fnrfii iv* ^ seiiting a requirement for powerful 

display and processing £cilities. 
fiPrI records information at six For these and other reasons the use 

of wmnuters is omnipresent in the 
to Z.35 microns for suKessive areas of field of remote sensina. Thev are 
ground, plus necessary, in the first instanced, for 
ilfratPJ^nn thermal communication between the ground 

infrared (10-5 to 12.5 microns) wave- receiving stations and the satellites 
man. which gather the data, both in satellite 
The N^ral Environment Research control and in data rerenrinn 


fine. Also visible Is South Ma«Z •*** Western Rj^Iod 


the emitted radiation in the thermal 
infrared (10.5 to 12.5 microns) wave- 
band in every 120 metres square. 

The Natural Environment Research 
Council Thematic Information Service 
and the University of Reading are 
raltaboralme with NASA in evaluat- 
ing data collected using the thematic 
^pper. In addition to these data the 
fJRi in a series of French Earth 
observation satellites (SPOT-1) due to 
te launched in 1985 will provide 
l^mctre toBoliuIan panchTOmatic nnH 

20-metre i^solunuinuuiu^um im- 
agery (in two visible banch and one 
near infrared band) of the Earth's 
surface and will also be able to produce 
stereoscopic data for terrain mopping 
purposes. Britain is also expected to 


control and in data reception. Sutee- 
quenily, powerful computers at the 
recemng statioas are used to process 
the data to correct for known In- 
strumental effects. For example, In the 
case of the Landsat thematic mapper 
data, the area beneath the satellhe Is 
scanned by means of an oscillating 
fJJ**'ror which deflects radiation from 

pendicularly to the orbltol path of the 
satellite, the two motions (rnirror and 
satellite) combining to cover a rec- 
tangular area on the ground. How- 
ever, ns the mirror docs not move with 
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a uniform speed and as Hie data arc 
sampled at regular time intervals, 
positions on the ground corresponding 
to each sample are not equally spaced 
across the satellite ground track. The 
data then have to be re-sampled by 
romputcr, using known calibration 
dma of the mirror oscillation rate, in 
order to represent contiguous physical 
areas in each data sample. This is one 
of the many corrections which have to 
be made to the data before quaniita- 
tlye analysis by an applied scientist. 

Ine typical firsi operoilon which an 
analyst may want to apply to (he 
remotely-sensed data woufj ho to 

MauFhi i tfTu mm luVmSiity 

radiometric transformation or the 
data. This could involve a simple 
contrast stretch, by which the data arc 
redistributed over the maximum avail- 
able range of grey levels for easier 
recognition of features in the image, or 
some more complex form of image 
enhancement. Tlie analyst may then, 
for example, wish to perform a classl- 
ficalkm of the image, using data from 
several of the wav^ngth bands avail- 
' able: this classification could be into 
land cover types In the case of an 
ecologist or land use planner or into 
lithological types in the case of a geo- 
logist. Areas of the image, the ground 
cover for which is known to the 
sciendst from ground measurements 
or other dota sources, are selected to 
train the computer to recognize such 
data sinatures as being characteristic 
,pf each particular class. The entire 
image is tnen classified by the compu- 
ter into the categories defined Iw the 
training areas selected by the scientist. 
This work allows, for example, the 
. identificaUonofa particular land cover 
type (for example, deciduous wood- 
laad) over an area too large to be 
, surveyed regularly by conventional 


formation on wave dircciion .’uid 
length, of imjioriuncc both to oceanog- 
raphers and, in the context of weather 
patterns, to mcreorologists. In short, 
remote sensing is now un invaluable 
source of cnyironnieniol, mcicorolo- 
glcal, geological and occRiiographlc 
°®|® ror those interested in processes 
at the Earth s surface. 

An important factor in the dewlop- 
nicnt and utility of remote sensing has 
clemly^ been the rapid increase in 
sophistication and decrease in cost of 
rompulcr technology in recent years. 
As a result, analysis of large images, 
large niain- 

and supcV-minicompiiicratonpotIro 
which significant |iroccssing of such 
data is now possible on relatively 
cheap inicrocompuicr systems, 11ic 
development of image analysis systems 
around such microprocessors us the 


nain British Rail Western Region 

science not only of producing maps 
und atlases by computer-driven draft- 
ing erjuipment hut ntso of the mao 
ipulation of cnrtoeraplilc data by coni' 

E utcr. For cxam^c, ecologists study- 
ig the effects of a particular pollutuu 
on the environment may want to 
calculate nnd display the results of 
different possible modelled scenarios. 
In such a study, relevant saidlile 
pictures of land use and land cover miy 
also provide valuable information. 

However, although itsuppUesavital 
contribution to the total dalasi, digit- 
al cartography Ims developed with vei) 
different data structures from satelL'le 

ped Items. A lake, for example, wouW 

lie recorded by its perimclcr, with 
codes linked to the |)orimeier points 
staling that the defined polygon ^ 
tnined o lake while outside that poly- 


around such microprocessors us the tnined o lake while outside mat p«y 
16-bit Motorola 680()0 chip is currently eon were specific types of land uk 
a very active field of interest of ninny Tliu sulullitc dnlii would represent tn 


a very active field of intci 
computer manufacturers. 

H Information 
H technology 




Another important advance in com- 
puter desjg^n in the field of image 
processing Is in the development of 
specific hardware to perform certain 


I iiv auiuliliv U4IMI nwi-iiv — 

lakCf however, by a pattern of squirt 
cells, information on ,tho ren^ 
radiation from each cell being taken 
Individually, with no informaiioQ oj 
ncighbourhig cells or the lolal en«» 
of Hie lake. , 

The way that computer 
have overcome this incompaliDliitp 
data structures has been by the 
sion of all non-image data W ibe w 
format or raster structure. As wm 
television picture, the ‘niawsare ijw 
up from many sq^uarcs ot colMri 
pixels, this so-c^ed “raster Pjjj 
being for many purposes prefenwew 
expressing linear 

of vectors. While the total data^ ^ 
tics arc modest, and the ^ 

anaij^is simple, this ^ 

acceptable. However, Jj"' j-j 
integrated use 6f digial J 

remotely-sensed dat® 
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lite passes at appropriate intervals, 
changes in land use in the temporal 
sense can be monitored, 

Mjuiy other tyjses of processing of 
,.the data may be required. Images can 
be geometrically transformed from 
their original format to register with 
I specific cartographic projections, in 
I )he process enpbling other sources of 


iiM efficiently than standard con- datasets the inefliciency 

thtnSSIS figurations allow. Such hardware the raster dau format is bec«J 


hardware 


generally allows some degree of para- 
llelism in the computational process; 
, imadlj^peaking, parallelism involves 
fh® performance of more than one 
arithmetic operaton at a time. 
Array processors, parallel processors 
and pipeline processors fall into 
this category, functions such as geo- 
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for efficient processing 
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Shortfall in 
skilled manpower 


by Alan Gordon and Richard Pearson 


Tbcre is growing concern among pro- 
ducer, user and prospective user com- 
pares, that the widespread nitroduc- 


a growing shortage of manpower with 
ITskills.^ese skills embrace electro- 
Dies, computing, data processing, com- 
munications and control cnginceriiic. 
<i> ii-i-ii a& the more esoteric arcus such 


as well as the more esoteric arcus such 
as artificial intelligence and iniclligcnt 
t.Hftuii«i<ie.based systems. Indeed, 


knowledge-based systems. Indeed, 
there h increasing evidence that in the 
midst of very high levels of unemploy- 
ment the Increasing needs of coni- 
paAies for both hardware and software 
specialists remains unmet. 

'^Ihere is a chorus of complaints from 


major electronics companies: one 
apparent has outstanding vacancies 
for 700 ITspecialists. There has been a 
substaniial increase in advertisements 
for IT staff in both the specialist and 


generic media. Salary levels are in- 
crtaslng faster than other groups of 
ptorcssionat staff - a salary of £15,000 

r . . 


piUJVWlUJIBl aulli a auaaij wi 

per annum is possible four years after 
gi^uation. And the creation of an IT 
Skills Shortages Committee under the 
auspices of the Deportment of T rndc 
ana Industry is evidence of govern- 
ment concern. All this suggests that wc 
have an IT skills supply problem that 
will clearly not disappear of its own 


nui iiwfc 

accord. Employers are seeking both 
new graduates and expcricnccu siiiff, 


2 ' mure experi- 

enced FT professionals have been mov- 
®o*^’*®£hnical manugemem 
^ I*®®*- Amf IT staff have also been 
^ulrcd by non-British companies 
- particularly in 
®*'** semiconductor In- 


ina ,u»." nave been grow- 

fof 

scnhS^ikL^®*^ education system repre- 
^ the mam source of supply of 
high-level IT sMili in 
ami control 

®”** mlcroclec- 
pctou ; quarter of the 400,000 
in the British IT 
the kiri And it is over 

wiihriJu. new graduates 

^08 voES ® n concern is 

® general com- 
Inl .!."i teeth) that engineer- 


te5n?fl‘®®^nology ^ould be pro- 
SS&^*”"P“Wicexpendifc 
raliance ori 

>li8h c«ts S 


contributed to a 
itifyier cJm" Tltis has been 

irf by the general 


?”6ineerlnD ®n*l electronic 
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Current research nt the Institute of 
Manpower Studies has shown a 50 per 


cent increase in the number of new 
sponsorships offered in electronics be- 
tween 1978 und 1983. One-third of 
1983 graduates in electrical and elec- 


tronic engineering were sponsored by 
an employer. Although such policies 
do relatively little to increase the 


overall number of graduates in electro- 
nics (this happens only where subject 
choice is influenced by the availability 
of sponsorship), for an individual em- 


f iloyer it cun help lo ease anticipated 
uturc graduate recruitment problems. 


Mrl ailU CApwilvllWVU reiUlli 

with those possessing three tn five 
years' experience being most in de- 
mand. liiere is also a growing need for 
the ROD-spectalisi to oe awnre of IT 
and its applications. 

The reasons for the current prob- 
hmsare not difficult to identify. The 
demand by employers for staff skilled 
in IT has continued to increase 
throughout the recession. Existing us- 
ers have found that year to year they 
have needed to recruit more IT staff. 
Indeed, the is growing as demand 
continues, to increase, while supply at 

best tomamp rinllf Cwtm .4n..>n,«J7 

>,gt new users seeking to apply IT in 
, -wir production metnods, product 

(KilBn. HbIh ksiulliM. J i_ S.I! 


Sponsorship docs, however, reduce 
the number of IT specialists available 
to non-sponsoring employers. 

Another response tins been an in- 
volvement in retraining, and clearly 
(his is growing. For example, one 
mnior ulucironiK company is success- 


fully putting arts graduates through a 
three-month course to become real- 
time programmers. Others are attemp- 
ting to entice staff to Britain from 
abroad, but comparative salary levels 
und Innsuaoe nronlems can make ibis ii 


abroad, but comparative salary icvcis 
und language problems can make ibis ii 
difficult (and expensive) optiuii to 


r ' P[P^uction methods, product 
wgn, data handliM, nnd in delivery 
. Some onhe more experi- 
enced IT professionals have been mnv- 



net M3 WM MS m 


Supply of home university graduates 
in key skills for 1980^6 (tom IMS 
Report No. 87). a, eieclrlcd and 
electronic engineers; 6, computer 
scientists. 


Sir Keith Jos^h announced the 
vernment's rr .lnilialive in Decem- 


government's rr .lhilialive in Decem- 
ber 1982, outlining a three-year prog- 
ramme of expansion commencing in 
the academic year 1983/84. Its aim has 
been to strengthen the use of of IT in 
industry and commerce, and to en- 
courage the application of IT in manu- 
factunng metnods, products, services, 
and data usage. In setting up the IT 
Initiative, however, no reference was 


made to existing or impending shor- 
tages of IT manpower. The IT Initia- 


tive has involved a number of areas of 
expansion including: extra funding for 
non-advanced further education; addi- 
tional places on first-degree, higher 
diploma and hi^cr certificate courses; 
grants to the university Grants Com- 
mittee (UGC) and the Science 


SS“*^‘ouihurSil*®*4'‘" 

trfariv ** ” "P* surprising to 
attempting, to . 
' proWem • of 




,the SERC; and thp .provision pi fund- 
ing for 1000 more .postgraduate stU'^ 
dents in IT, mainly on tauglit one-year 
advanced courses at MSc and diploma- 
level,. 


./Utboii^ it iv not .clear what has 
h'amn^n terms of extra first-degree . , 
places, a spedal foaturc of the IT 


Initiative has been the expansiun nf 
onc-ycur "conversion” coursus for 
postgraduates. These aim to provide 
training in IT to ihnse with first 
degrees in nnn-tuchnical subjects. 
Altogether, there arc now about KO 
advanced courses in IT at universities 
and polytechnics up und down the 
country. In 1983. the output from 
these types of course amounted lu a 
little over 2<K). In 1984, over 1(10(1 
students will be completing such 
courses, nnd entering the labour mar- 
ket from the end of June through to 
October. About half uf these courses, 
mainly in computing, arc accepting 
students with any flrsi-dcgrcc subject, 
including the arts and social sciences; 
advanced courses in electronics, com- 
munications and control, on the other 
hand, are usually built on a related or 
partially relevant first degree, though 
not exclusively so. 

In the first y'ear nf the IT Initiative, 
there was strong student interest in 
these postgraduate courses, with up to 
twenty applications per place being 
received. The experiences of the smaF- 
Icr number of students completing IT 
advanced courses in 1983 showed a 
strong demand from employers for 
those converted to electronics, com- 


puting and other IT skills. Those on 
specialist courses were even better 


placed for cnlcriiie the labour market 


Interestingly , one of the short-term 
effects of all this expansion has been to 
reduce the number of IT professionals 
available lo industry ana commerce. 
Both the UGC and the National 
Advisory Body (NAB) have made 
funds available to departments to re- 
cruit extra staff lo teach IT courses. In 


1983/84 and for 1984/85, for example, 
the UGC are providing hinds for I (bV: 


IT posts in universities. Each pose is 
funded through un addition of £2 1 ,000 


per post to each university's recurrent 
grant. In 1983/84, a number of these IT 


sts have had to be re-advertised. At 
.9 applications per post on nverage, 
ev also attracted a much lower-level 


follow through. Nevertheless, well 
over 2,(IIHI work permits were issued to 
foreign nationals with IT skills in 1983. 
Employers themselves nre.r>ot,tb6/'nl(.' 
ii iiuiifiniAui niibiiiutLii: the govern- 


ihcy also aitractcd a much lower-level 
of competition than any of the “new 
blood” uppoinlmenls taking place at 
the same lime, another indication of 
the state of the labour market for IT 


specialists, with dcparlmeiils often 
htCntm«vv,4h(t ..UGC that the poor 


mcnl has also stepped in to try and 
prevent manpower resourcina dirficul- 


teSptfflSneihTLii'.Q.C po®*" 

tioii from industry. In (lie current 


prevent manpower resourcing difficul- 
ties tom further liampcrins the na- 
tlon’s IT effort. 


It is iixeiy mat some M posts will be 
even more difficult to till than last 
year: the demands of industry and 
coinineree arc much more fierce. 

At the graduate level the govern- 
mcnl response that lias boosted tlic 
output from one-year courses is in the 
circumstances clearly a correct one. 
The conversion model is also one (hat 


might well be followed for other 
lecnnologios If and when manpower 


lecnnoiogios ii anu wnen manpower 
shortages are expected. They allow a 
high decree of flexibility or fine tuning 
when linking higher education output 
to employment needs. Clearly, howev- 
er, the skills that can be acquired in a 
one-year conversion course will not 
match those from a three-year or 
four-year degree course. And for 
many vacancies, it is these higher-level 
skills that are required. For the IT 
specialist with a single year's post- 
graduate training, more extensive in- 
company training will often be re- 
quire. 

Only a multi-dimensional response 


can overrome the IT skills problem for 
the 1980d and beyond. The supply of 
first-degree graduates in the basic 
disciplines rmevant to IT must be 


increased. In parallel, the mainte- 
nance of conversion courses respond- 
ing to ahorte^term difficulties Is a 


useful innovation. For employers 
ereater effort must be put into trafnini 


greater effort must be put into training 
and retraining in IT, either in-com- 
pany, or using the higher education 
system, or specialist training organiza- 
tions, at home and abroad. Action on 
all fronts and at all levels is essential if 
the .existing difficulties in filling IT 
vacancies are not to grow even moro 
severe. 

On one thing, however, it seems that 
there is no disagreement: IT is not just 
a fashionable phase. The effective 
development and application of IT in 
all its guises is essential for the future 
health of the British economy. That 


development and applicadon will re- 
ouire nighly trained manpower, in 


quire highly trained manrower. in 
sufficient numbers and of suitable 
calibre to ipake the most of the 


opporttmitje^ ahead. . Over-supply 
.'should be the least of our worries. ' 


Alan Cordon is a research fellow,- and-, 
iilehnfjd -^rson is associate dtrecior, 
al the Insdiute of Manpon-er Studies, 
Unf^liy of Sussex. . 
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Alvey and 
the academics 

by Brian Oakley 

G)mputcr experts classify ihe various bv the 
elironoiogicar developments of com- fiindamt 


THETIMBSlhcftEREDUCAndNSUPhii*^ t , 


puters into generations: we are cur- 
rently in thcTourth generation. In the 
autumn of 1981 the Japanese invited 
experts and government officials from 
the west tc» a conference where they 
announced their plans for rlicir "fiftn 
generation” programme, intended to 
produce computers suitable for the 
next generation of computers. 

_ This fifth generation is most likely to 
involve very large scale integrated 
circuits (VLSI) and parallel computers 


by the committee as those that arc 
fundamental to the development of IT 


(in which many operations can be 
earned out in parallel rather than bv 
w’oy of the serial mode arithmetic unit's 


of today .s computers). Perhaps the 
most significant development, howev- 
er. will be Ihe emphasis on computers 
that use inference to determine the 
solution to a problem (a rule base is 
used, the rules themselves often being 
ofanempincnl nature). Such inference 
computing is much like ourown cogni- 
tiw decision-making processes, where 
the input data is often imprecise and 
Die rules complex and even contradic- 
tory. 

Although the Japanese invited the 
western world to cooperate with them 
In Ibeir research programme, at the 
same time they left their visitors in no 
doubt that tliey intended to take n 
major share of tnc market for the next 
generation, hoping to increase their 15 
per cent share of the world's informa- 
tion technology (IT) industries to 40 
per cent. Moreover they intended to 
do so by the early 1990s - a chnllenge 
that led to a defensive response in 
many countries. In Britain a large 
meeting was held in January 1982 at 
which the findings of the British team 
attending the Japanese conference 


and that c.in be expected to influence 
the development or most aspects of the 
subject, ific programme is primarily 
concerned with the fundanicnini 
aspects^ rather than wiili applications, 
except in so far as the applications help 
to pull througli" the basic work. 

Although the Alvey committee only 
had one academic member, Professor 
Roger Needham of the University of 
Cambridge, the ncadcmic community 
has made a very considerable contribu- 
tion to ihecvuruiioii of A Ivey policy in 
particular through the work of the IT 
committees of the Science and En- 
gineering Research Council (SERC). 
Indeed, it is unlikely that the Alvey 
committee would have been formed 
had It not been for the papers originat- 
ing from an SERC workshop, propos- 
im such nn Initiative to the rest of the 
IT community. 

The main recommendations of the 
Alvey committee were supported by 
the government, who initiated a flve- 
programme costing 
x350m, £200m of which they oontn- 
buie. The Department of Trade and 
Industry and the Ministry of Defence 
joined the SERC in sponsoring the 
p^rogranmic. The Department of 
Education and Science , as part of Its IT 
Initiotive. provided the SERC with 


The Alvey programme is organized 
into four main sections: 

# Very Large Scale Iniegration. This 
involves Ihe development of inte- 
grated circuits having a greater com- 
ponent packing dcnsily.faslcr circuit 
speeds, and better pruduclion yields 
inaii current products. This part of 
the programme is also concerned 
with the development of computer- 
aided design programmes, essential 
if such complex circuits are to be 
pnsirucled. An exampje o.'n project 
in this field is a consortium involving 

ika r Inliiarak,. f I ,i P 


the University of Cambridge, Uni- 
versity College London, the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. GEC and British 


t50m extra through the Advisory 
0°®ro of the Research Councils 
( ABkC) to enable it to participate in 
the programme. And although the 
SERC has not been able entirely to 
insulate the Alvey programme from 
Ihe nnancial stringency affecting all its 
other activities, the SERC has backed 
Its enmneering board in seeing their 
contribution to the programme as a 


were nresented to the British IT indus- contribution to the programme as a 
tn. That niceiing led to a request to Pnoritythatmustbeprolectedasfaras 
Kenneth Baker, Minister for Informa- possible. Some £50m of the govern- 


lion Technology, to establisli a com- 
mittee to examine what the British 
Ksponse.shsuildbe. Convened by the 
Department oi iiiumuj uii«iui> iiiu 
chairmanship of John Alvey of British 
Telecom, the committee reported in 
the summerof 1982; and aftera period 
of consultation with industry the gov- 
ernment announced its decision to 
establish in May 1983 what has become 
known as the Alvey programme. 

As the Alvey committee had recog- 
nized the need to emulate the ability of 
the Japanese to create a national,! 
coordinated drive, cooperating in' 
work on the research stage but com- 
peting on the product developntem 
and marketing stage, it recommended 
a national cooperative programme in 
the enabling or underlying technolo- 
gies of IT, the work to embrace all 
segments of the British research com- 
munity who would contribute. As the 
enabling technologies were envisaged 


pussiuii;. oonic oum oi the govern- 
ment £2IIOm is intended for the 
academic part of the programme. 

The Pjtcctorate that ri|n ^yH| 

industry and the three sponsoring 
bodies. It has 13 staff on secondment 
from industry and paid for by their 
firms. SERCbruvidcs one of the seven 
directors - Dr David Thomas, who 
also doubles as the director of the 
SERC IT programme, an urrangement 
designed to ensure that the interface 
between the activities of the Alvey and 
SERC IT directorates is as smooth as 
. possible. 

Because intellieeni knowlcdge- 
based sratenis (IKBS) is likely to be 
the field in which the academic com- 


Telecom m the study of mechanisms 
leading to failures In silicon-based 
integrated circuits. 

• Software Engineering. As the 
production of software is still very 
much an art. this part of the program- 
me is concerned with the develop- 
ment of the methods and tools that 
will turn the production of software 
(^T'lm a craft into an engineering 
I discipline, with all that this implies in 
improvements in quality, reliability 
and productivity. For example, a 
team led by Systems Development 
Ltd involving <3EC and ICL as well 
as the Universities of York and 
Newcastle is working on a set of tools 
to stimulate the production of soft- 
ware for real-time applications. 

• Inielli^nt Knowledge’Based Sys- 
tems (IICdS). This part of the prog- 
ramme tackles the problems ofinfer- 
en« computing and parallel 
architectures. Forexampic, the Uni- 
I versities of Edinburgh and East 

that section of the programme dealing 
with this field. So although the 
academic community contributes to all 
parts of the programme and SERC 
stair help to administer all parts of 
the programme, it is in the llAs part 
that It provides the main support for 
both the academic and industrial part 
of the programme. Academics are 
strongly represented on all the advis- 
ory rommiltccs, chairing the majority 
or these. Indeed, os they provide a 
neutral, informed and fonvard-Iook- 


uig group, in contrast to the industrial 
factions more used to competing thun 
cooperating, larpo momit^us_irh^n 
community meet together to study 
some spcciiilizcd topic, arc usually 
chaired, bv academics. 

As might lie expected, the academic 
community has played a large part in 
producing the stroicgy documents that 
have been produccdlor all parts of the 
programme. Indeed, the IKRS 
strategy originated in n working parly,. 


Ik- before the. Alvey programme was set 
to be up. The software engineering strategy 
com- can be traced back to the work of 
ution distributed computing committee of 
:enliy the SERC, And the work on the 
sence man-machine interface strategy has 
’ res- been strongly influenced not only by 
'sities the "hard scientists'* and engineers 
nister who traditionally seek their support 
— — ,^rom the SERC out also by the social 
'scientists who normally turn to the 
MRC and the ^RC for support. 

5® , There is a long tradition oi coopera- 

tion between British academics and 
industry - though not always British 
industry. For example, consider the 
part played by the University of Man- 
. Chester in the early days of the compu- 
ter industiy through the clOse col- 
oration first with Ferranti and later 
ICT and ICL. A less well-known 
example is the work of Dr Donald 
.Booth of Birkbeck College who first 
. deviKd the core store and went on to 
, run his own firni providing drums and 
core stores to toe compnter industry. 
Academics have ti long history, of 
I effective cooperation widi their com- 
puter.suppliers, quite a number of the 
/ best-kbown names in the British 
. academic world havlag served on .the 
: boaids of major: computing com- 
; paniM. It is doubtful, therefore, 

I .whether there has ever been any truth 

in the canard that British academics do 

! ' CompbUng is essentially an applied. 

' or at least an aMlicable Bubjectr It is 

" ' that there 

: should b6 . close cooperation between 

; ^Bdemics and Industry - not least 

• to mould : 

JeaeWna syllabuses to the real needs of 

I Jf“®%th9r^i?prQbablysometimthJn; 

: , ,the ofidn expressed view that cOrabu- 
, irourses: do not alwavs 

jhroad ^ 

H il iS2?h7 '& m its' litjw ' 

. faults, .^Iso, some academic’ niiiy; - 


munity makes Ihe largest contribution 

- the subject has indeed only recently 
emerged from the artificial intelligence 
(AI) community, until recently res- 
tricted to on^ a few British universities 

— the SERC was asked to administer 
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Anglia arc working with Acorn Com- 
puters to develop a dictionary to 
assist in the automatic analysis or the 
English language, 

# Man-Machine Interface. As it is 
widely recognized that some of the 
must intractable problems of com- 
puting lie in the development of 
methods of enabling the user to 
communicate nnluraTly and easily 
with his machine, this part of the 
programme is concerned with de- 
veloping easier methods - for exam- 
ple, speech recognition, which may 
racilititic communication. One im- 
portant aspect of the work lies in 
studying the human mental processes 
that come into play when nn indi- 
vidual attempts to “converse" with 
his computer - for example, the 
voive-operalcd database project 
beine established by British Telecom 
and Logica with the Universities of 
Manchester and Cambridge. 

B In addition, some research is car- 
ried nut on computer networks. And 
as parallel comnuter architectures lie 
at the heart or the fifth generation, 
these appear in most parts of the 
programme. Dr Ronan Sleep, on 
secondment from the University of 
East Anglia, is responsible for put- 
ting together a national strategy for 
this part of the programme, with 
particular emphasis on what will be 
needed to make efficient machines to 
handle the declarative languages that 
are not only used in IKBS but olso 
increasingly in other areas. (Declara- 
tive languages, developed by the AI 
community and typified by Lisp and 
ProlM, arc a new breed oilanguages 
basea on logical concepts.) 


information 
techno logy 







have taken refuge in ihc^ssiimi'iIKHr 
that industry is not intercslud in the 
long-term nature of ihuir work, just as 
some industrialists have nuglecied 
their academic colleagues, assuming 
that academics urc not iniercsicd in 
their problems. Similarly, there must 
be some truth in the view, first articu- 
lated by Christopher Strucliey many 
years ago, that hccnusc the acudemie 
world cannot afford ilalu-hnsus of the 
size or eomnlexily facing the com- 
mcrical world, it is reluctant to take an 
active interest in the practical prob- 
lems facing the data processing com- 
munity. However, whatever the truth 
of these suMcslions of a gulf between 
the acadeinic and industnai commun- 
ity before the Alvey committee made 
their recommendations - and there is 
absolutely no evidence for it in the best 
academic departments - the inevitable 
consequence of a national programme 
is to brine the parties together - for 
good or in. 

The main mechanism of the Alvey 
programme is cooperative grants, 
where firms work with other firms and 
with academic institutions to tackle 
specific research problems. Applica- 
tions for support will not normally be 
accepted from the firms worthing 
alone. However, because it is recog- 
nized that some academic work will be 
of siicb a nature that U would be 
' unreasonable to expect industry to 
commit resources, the Alvey Directo- 
rate h^ defined a type of grant 
specifically for the academic commun- 
Jy- This is very similar to a normal 
SERC grant, except that the proposer 
}s required to name an “uncle" in 
mdustry who will follow the academic 
. work and report to the Directorate on 
its progress. 

As no particular effort has been 
made to involve academics directly in 
industrial consortia, it is very en- 
couraging to find that unlverrities and 
polytechnics have indeed collaborated 
in the establishment and running of the 
8[«al majority of these consortia. Of 

•? • ] . Industrial projects so far re- 
vived by the DiFMtorate, all but 22 
ihpso in the 

ytsr field are dxcliidied, all but three 
' academics: Even in the VLSI 
Bela,' of the 15 projects so far approved 
.pm? Involve universities ' or 
polytechnicSi And taking part in the 30 
approved consortia projects ore 27 
universities and one poiytechnlt. 1116 


numoer of bodies involved 
consortia varies th# ma?” 
eight with four 

tymeal distribution wLid beSf'* 
wi h two universities Thp 
nbic number of univeriii«1 
the programme as a 
!cn.fc u. dl,g„isc rtf m' ihS'' 
involvement of certain 
Although about one-thim S'*,h 

Alvey progrtinmic is now Sott 

IS. of course, still early ff 1?;," 
indicutions show clearVTm“^^ 

ihtir tljc ncadcmic community^' 

p he heavily iiivolved, due?n 
Mic utmospficrc of cooperario^f iS 
has been engendered by the 

nio-AcadcnficsdunaSiXS 

nppn>iichmg potential industrid 
Inboralors and conversely industSl 
research teams are recomSo S 

value of having academics&eA 

I their consortia. 

Even before the start oftheAlvev 
programme, there was evidence E 
indusliy was again becoming 
interested in the value of 
coljaboration. after a period duS 
which the advantages olMlf-sufficH 
cy for in-house teams had been empha. 
sized. And now that the pace of 
mdustnal growth in IT is acccferalb 
indust ry is feeling tlie problems of Si 
growth and the inability to wruii thf 

skilled manpower they require sotbev 
are increasingly looking to n! 
academic world for help, Judring by 
the pre-eminent position in their sub 
ject held by the best of our academia, 
not only in Britain but throughout ibe 
world, industry has much to gain from 
such cooperation. 

It is not only in Britain, however, 
that the Japanese challenge has led lo 
growth of cooperative research prog- 
rnnimes. This isparticiilariytrue of the 
United Sluics, where the Japanese 
threat is most acutely foil, lealbg ic 
Ihe formation of large cooperatives, 
Of pnrticuinr interest is the Semi- 
conductor Research Corporation, in 
which 2.3 of the mnlor IT firms in the 
United Slates have handed togetherto 
fund research in tlic integrated circuit 
field in their iiniveraities. And the 
liilesi US Department of Defense 
Adviinccd Research Programme 
(DARPA), with its fifth-generarioo 
objectives, specifically encourages 
projects involving cooperation of uni* 
versities with industry, and .the. ex- 

-ploittiiion Ilf iicadenuc work by in- 

Proeramnie for Research in .iT ' 
(ESTmUT) has been established op 
very siinilnr lincH to the Alvey prog- 
nmimu, covering much the same rields 
but with two uddifinnnl applied arcas- 
compnler-iixsislcd mnmiiaciurc and 
office iiutnmutioH. Under the Alvey 
progriimme, ucudcmic insiilutions »•, 
ccive support for the same functions b 
they would on a normal rcseartn 
council grant. This assumes, perlWfK 
no longer on any very firm foundation, 
that the University Grants Comnull« 
will provide Ihe main research ^ 
and the “well-found" laboratory 
is, one that contains the b®*'® 
and equipment that one would espew 
to fina in u good research laboraloryh 
the rescaren council funding S ^ 
tended to top this up by 
specialist equipment, research^ 
tants, and so on. Under ' 
cooperation between 
reni countries of the communi^B 
necessary condition of supPJ' 
Although the involvement of ac^e^J 
institutions with industrial re^ 
centres is encouraged, becaiw 
dual-support mtem does 
elsewhere in Europe, only 50 |«r 

f>r ih* n/^etc nt nn Airademic lost tulwn 


ciMWiicrc 111 cutupA>! WI".; 1 

of the costs of an academic irm 
can normally be provided. i 
however, not so great a pen 
Britain’s KademJe institulionsf 
at first sight appear, be«uw 
ties’ overneads may be included 
costs. Although conditions ma 
from case to case, it would we 
Brit^ academic institutions an 
much the same OnaiKiai 
port under the KPRIT 
they can under the Alvey con 
The applications for the uistw 
of the KPRIT programme are n 
but it will not be known umi 
summer how well ^bsh 
institutions have fared, . 

Perhaps the most senom p 

foclng ine academic IT wm 


im inc Kcy , 

Initiative hps Includ^ a 

new IT posts In each pnne P 

years, partly to support in _ 
M$c conversion rourscs, P 

very largely to key ' 
™n,safreadyJ^^ 
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Sightlines to 
Pepper’s ghost 


by Pet er Scott 

Three-dimensional measurement^ is 
becoming a matter of routine, 
Znks to a well-known theatre tcchm- 
1 caUed “Pepper's ghost' . modern 
eteftronic components and the proccs- 

ffbe power of the ubiquitous micro- 
corapuier. Projects centred on the 
soinal cord of an ape, fossil footprints 
^ Laetoli. a Milwaukee brace, and 
impressions of Henry VII, have all 
been assisted by a non-conlacimg 
method of measurement that is quick, 
accurate and requires very little fciirn- 
ini time - attributes that make it 
H^ible for any scientist with two good 
to make measurcineiils with no 
nJed to resort to Ihe “speclalisr for 
help. 


double glass. The spot can be guided 
by the observer to a salient point on the 
image using stercoscojiic depth 
perception to judge co-incidence - 
hence the need for two good eyes. 
Each of the three slides is digitized. 
The larger instrument uses rotary 
encoders running on racks, and the 
smaller uses diffraction grating scales 
which generate moird fringes, fliex, y 
and z coordinates of the spot's current 
position can thus be passed through a 
standard RS232 communication lin^ to 
a microcomputer, where they may be 
processed into the dimensions wnicli 
the observer has specified. In addition, 
an extension arm, shown in the dia- 
gram attached to the .r.y movements. 


(PEPPER'S 


UOHT TABLE 
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The principle on which the instrii- 
mtnh are based is simple (see diu- 
gram). If an object is placed in front of 
a Kmi-nftecting mirror, its image is 
projeclcd io n position in spucc ns far 
Mhlnd the mirror as the object is in 
front. The line between an object point 
P and its reflection R is normal to the 
iDiiTOr, and the distance P lo S is equal 
lo the distance S to R (where S Is in the 
ptirror surface. However, ns the mirror 
isonlyseinl-sllvercd, the observer win 
^Mearcal object -for example, M 
wiund the mirror - and M will upi)cnr 
0 occupy the same space ns R. Using 
phenomenon, by putting n large 
Rnu-reflecfing mirror in front of nn 
audten«, at 45 degrees to their line of 
*ight, the audience could be allowed a 
(rf the staK (through and behind 
An actor in the wings, 
™tia ly In darkness, would briefly oc 
^minaled and the audience would 
r^.^PPars ghost appear in centre 
move through furniture and 
QMppear again. 

« M '1'® insirumenis developed 
?L, College, the object M in 
ij® ^ace is a tiny green light 
,PP ® Ihrce-dinicnsionai 
system. The mirror 
of a semi-refiecting surface 
identical sheets of glass - 
the refraction error 
limited viewing the spot 

snSXi glass, the object and the 
™ °®ing refrac ted equally by the 

^Untied from pau vi 

® 0*^0 tiling to 

themSVk'* IS quite another to fill 
quality of academics that 
h#ve expatriates 

ur^ndBi^J^ *^j***®^® the 

llian the higher 

bfre If world can provide 

persuai i "ot easy, therefore, to 
to come back, desniic 
‘Ws intellectual life in 

frominrfui?’ the demand 
crnilDB asS? research staff is 
rr "tost parts of the 


travels over a light -box. A pointer on 
the arm can he used to take .v.y nian 
coordinates from two-dimeiisiohiu re- 
cords such as radiographs or mnps.. 
Conversely, a nencil can draw the x.y 
prnjocliim of iiiu shape traced uiii on 
the ihruti-dimLMisiunal object by the 
spot. 

Tltc first inslriimont, the Reflex 
mctrogrnnb, wus dcvclu|ied in 1978 
spccificnlly for orlhndonlic research. 
Every dcntHl school hus many 
Ihmisniuls ofcusls taken from patients' 


both Je All?” of^wth of 

ranuog^ Alvey and ESPiSt prog-V 
cbmes at a time when 

if tit® 

: • ^ BvaU^ 


mouths before, during nnd after a 
course of Irwitmcnt. Measurements 
arc normally tuken from these using n 
small steel rule or calipers, unu a 

R rolrucior. Results arc not accurate, 
lany hybrid systems have evolved 
which produce commendable stan- 
dards of mcusiircmcni. Perhaps the 
best known is that of photogrnmmciry, 
whereby two photographs are taken 
from slightly differing viewpoints of 
the object to be measured. When 
placed in a suitable photogrammetric 
plotter, the photographs can be re- 
oriented to their positions at the lime 
of photography, tnus creating a ihree- 
dimensionar model ihat can be mea- 
sured. The problem is that the system 
is so complicated that it does not 
encourage a researcher to use it; and 
unless it is done properly, the result 
may simply be wrong. By comparison, 
the Refiex instruments require no 
photography, no camera calibration to 

it will not be easy to find the staff in the 
short term lo provide the increase m 
student numbers that industry ro 
urgently needs if growth is to be 
maintained. One way to increase^ the 
efficiency of production of IT-irained 
personnel is through the use of dis- 
tance learning techniques, such as 
tutored video instruction, as pioneered 
by the Open University. A scheme to 
put the production of such material on 
a firm fooling is now being discussed 
with industry and those universities 
expert in the techniques, such as the 
Open Univcisily. Hcriot-Wait and 
Aston. . . . 

The problem of obtaining agree- 
ment on the small print of the col- 
laborative agreemenis both between 
the parties in a consortium and with 
the funding agencies is anoth» factor 
looming large at the moment. To some 
extent tnis w inevitable, as there we so 
many parties in each 
Although it has been agreed ihj je 
property rights should with the 
industrial members of the iMosortia, 
academic institutions must learn u> 
■ negotiate a rcispnablcretijn 09 . 


ascertain photographic distortion and 
none of the complex re-orieniHiion 
procedures whicli a photogrammclrisi 
niust follow to create a truc-io-scalc 
imagd from stereo photographs. The 
object to be measured is smiply placed 
on the instrument and observations 
can begin. 

Many interesting avenues of re- 
search are being pursued. For exam- 
ple, children being treated for spinal 
curvature may wear a plaster jacket for 
four months and then a Milwaukee 
brace for eight months - appliances 
that exert upward pressure on the jaw, 
causing the teeth to splay outwards, 
resulting in changes of axial inclination 
of as much as 70 degrees. On removal 
of Ihe brace, the Icenitilt back towards 
their original position, hut stop short. 
Dr David Williams of University Col- 
lege Dental Hospital has used the 
nieirograph to investigate the demo- 
facial icaturcs relating to the occur- 
rence and extent of these chaises: 
depth of palate, molar separation, 
distance or incisors from pre-molar 
line, and so on - all these were deduced 
from eight pointings made on each 
upper cast (the pointings taking less 
than 40 seconds tor each cast). These 
three-dimensional measurements 
were then compared with two-dimen- 
sional measurements of radiographs 
taken on the melrographs's light-tabic . 
Traditionally, (two dimensional) 
radiograplis have been used by otiho- 
donlisls to infer three-dimensional in- 
formation. By comparing the inferred 
information with the two-dimensional 
nnd three-dimensional results 
obiftiiicd directly using the metro- 

S h, the validity of the assumptions 
irlying the traditional method 
could DC checked. 

A project to measure the vertebral 
canal llirough primate vertebrae was 
one of llic next successes for the 
metrograph. The anthropologist's tra- 
ditional tools, calipers, were unsuit- 
able - the pointers filling the liolc in 
some smaller species. Oincr methods 
tried were indirect - for example, re- 
quiring the processing of hundreds of 
photographs. Accurate measurement 
of the cross-sectional area of these 
inaccessible, irregulBrly-shapcd holes 
was acliicved directly nnd quickly by 
guiding tlic light-spot around the canal 
wall at the narrowest point and leaving 
the computer to integrate the resuR 
using the simple traperium rule. 

The metrograph has a niuasuring 
range, of 300 milliiuclrcs in eacn 
dimension with n spread of 0.2 mil- 
limetre on repealed readings. Tiioiigli 
iiccuralc enough for the larger animals' 
vertebrae, some vertebrae were too 
small , so a second instrument based on 
the same principle, the Reflex micro- 
scope, was designed. The micnisco|ic 
has n incnsurlng range of 1 10 mil- 
limetres in X ancT y (the coordinates in 
the horizontal plane) with spreads of 
0.003 millimetre on repenieJ readings 
to n well-defined point, and 125 inil- 


cxpcctcd to he slightly smaller than the 
mask. Eighteen “landmarks” on the 
face were digitized on each likeness in 
turn, and a series of 15 linear dimen- 
sions and eight angles extracted from 
the coordinates. Three scis of readings 
were made on each (the observations 
taking less thun one hour). The dimen- 
sinns appeared strikingly similar, ciglit 
of them agreeing to within 2 milli- 
metres - but there was no evidence i>f 
shrinkage on the icrracotia. Although 
no firm conclusions have yet been 
drawn, the circumsiantial evidence has 
been obtained aecuraiely without re- 
sorting to the intrusive use of ca1i(^rs. 

Professor Michael Day of St Tho- 
mas's Hospital, London, has investi- 
gated the well-known prehistoric foot- 
prints from Laetoli in East Africa to 
ascertain whether they were made by a 
bipedal being. He compared a con- 
tour plot of the impression with that of 
a print made by a modern man in a 
sand pit. From this he could gain some 
idea of the distribuiion of weight and 
some indication of possible posture. 
Though initially earned out using stan- 
dard photngrammeiry. the wora was 
later supplemented by a simplified 
camera. Later still, casts of similar 
prints from NeandennI were con- 
toured on the mcirograpli, with greatly 
increased speed, accuracy and flexibil- 
ity. Contours could he drawn at true 
scale using Ihe metrograph's plotting 
table, by-passing the computer com- 
pletely. 

The instruments at University Col- 
lege London arc on line to an IBM 


personal computer. The pair nf prog- 
rams they use have been developed 
specifically for researchers who do not 


wish to be computer operators. The 
first program is menu driven and 
allows construction of a protocol: the 
user specifies which points are to be 
observed and what is to be done in 
them. For example, if the object must 
be Toiatcd during observation lo make 
further points visible, the computer 
can Join the two atiiiudes into one 
continuous coordinate system using 
prescribed common points. After data 
collection, the required dimensions, 
offsets, angles, plane and line fits can 
be requested. Tlic specified protocol 
can be stored on a floppy disk and used 
repeatedly to drive the second prog- 
ram. which prompts the user to 
observe the points nnd delivers the 
results. True three-dimensional 
getimciry is used tluuuulioul, and 
unstable mailiemutical solutions arc 
avoided, ullowing the results to be as 
nccuniic as the raservnlions. 

If Ihe object to be measured cannot 
be immobilized, it is possible lo resort 
to a vastly simplified pliotoeranimciric 
method. The healing raieorskln ulcers 
under different cundilions of treat- 
ment cannot be assessed without some 
form of accurate measurement of sur- 


tlic horizontal plane) with spreads of 
0.003 millimetre on repeated reading 
to n well-defined point, and 125 inil- 
limctres in z (or height) with spreads of 
O.Ol millimetre. 

Tlie imporlanl quality of the Reflex 
principle is that the object is not 
contacted in any way during the 
measurement, maxing the mciropaph 
ideal for direct comparison or two 
precious and delicate images of Henry 
VII. One of the images, a terracotta 
bust in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, shows the king as n man of 
about 45 years old. The second is a 
death-mask held by Westminster 
Abbey, made available by courtesy of 
the Dean and Chapter of Westminster. 
The bust may be a cast of the mask , 
suitably fleshed out. If so, as it shrinks 
during firing, the terracotta can be 

coninbutioD, using the British Tech- 
nology Group to assist them in tliese 
negotiations if they so choose. 

Although it is too early to de rermlne, 
whai Ihe effects of the Alvey program- 
me will be on the academic commun- 
ity, it is already clear that ihe potential 
for cooperation with industry nas been 
much enhanced. There are those who 
fear that the academic community will 
be drawn Into too much short-term 
work, but thqre are also those who fcnr 
that industry will be seduced to con- 
centrate on work that is IntcUectually 
stimulating but of little commencal 
potential. With awareness of the risks , 
and open minds on 'both sides, such 
dangers can be avoided. ^ . 

lithe oM>ortunily presented by me 
new climate of cooperation is seized to 
form a balanced and lasting ^pera- 
tion beiwien the academic and indust- 
rial worlds, much will have been 
ttchjcvcd of bcQcflt to tho whole IT 
com munity in Britaip. . 

Brian Oakley is Dimior of ^ Alvey 
Directorate, Deparment of Trade ana 
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face area, edge length and volume of 
the lesion. In the middle of the last 
century. Ignazio Porro dc^'cloped the 
idea of taking stereo photograpM of an 
object and rc-projcclinEthem through 
the same lens to undo all the lens 
distortion optically before taking 
measurements. No camera calibration 
is ncccssar>'. For the skin ulcers, a pair 
of cameras in a fixed jig is taken to the 
patient, where a stereo pair of colour 
slides is made. When developed, the 
slides arc nut back into the jig and 
re-oricnled on to fixed marks. With 
projector lamps behind them, they 
project a one-to-one scale three- 
dimensional image back into the space 
where the ulcer used to be. It is then 
possible to view this image using 
polarizing filters and glasses and to 
: measure it using the metrograph's 
I light -spot. 

Since the cameras arc fixed relative 
to each other, the re-orientation pro- 
cess is automatic. Two of the three 
disadvantages of the photogrammetric 
mctlind have therefore been removed. 
Although the process is more time- 
consuming than the the standard Rc- 
ficx method (Lnicause of the photogra- 
phy). at least the patient docs not hnvc 
CO keep his leg immobile for twenty 
minutes at a lime. Attainable accuracy 
also seems well within ihc rcpcatahility 
error of skin-stretch resulting from 
different Icg-jiosi lions. The simplified 
camera used in the Laetoli project was 
developed further here, so that the 
thrcc-aimcusionKl slide system of the 
metrograpli could be used lo take the 
measurements. 

The extensive development of the 
Reflex microscupc and the modcrnizH- 
tion of the Porro re-prujcciion earner-, 
as have been made possible by a grant 
from the Wnlfson Foundation, a 
acnerous scheme thiii uimblcs rcsearcli 
ideas at academic institutions lo he 
developed into commercial reality. 

Peter .Scott is lutiJI July a research, 
ttssociaie with the department of photo- 
grammetry anti sitn'eyitrg at Uniwrsiiy 
O^ege Loiiiion. Commercial en- 
quiries should ite directed to Dr Scott's 
company Hefiex Measuivment Ltd, 9 
Whitehall Park, London NI9 STS. 
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Looping the 
design loop 


by J. B, Edwards 

During the past twenty years, compu- 
ters have ucen used intensively to 
support control research and nave 
penetrated, rather more snasniodical- 
ly, the practice of conirnKsystem de- 
sign and control engineering. In design 
practice, the computer can case enor- 
mously tile burden of numerical cal- 
culation and graph-plotting inherent in 
most classienTdesign methods - broad- 
ly, those based on techniques dc- 
' veloped in World War II for automatic 
gun-aiming. So called "modern*' con- 
trol methods, however, which arc 
more ambitious in attempting the 
united control of very diificuli multi- 
variable processes (aerospace, multi- 
component chemical plants, and so 
on), often in a cost-optimal manner, 
depend completely on the computer 
because of the complexity or the 
problems involved. Intormaeinn flow, 
storage, reduction, relricvai, proccs- 
sing, presentation and interpretation 
lie at the heart of these and other 
off-line control activities, classical or 
modern. 

The objective of these activities and 
the associated information technology 
(IT) is, of course, the working control 
■ system. Whether this cakes the fonn of 
analog electronics, pneumatics or liyd- 
raulics, a single computer, a hierarchy 
of computers or sonic combination of 
these. It is in this system - the on-line 
control system - that the information 
handling problem lakes on a special 
dimension and urgency not shared by 
off-line tasks, control orientated or 
otherwise. This stems from the ob- 
vious, but often-ignored, fact that the 

{ irocess to be controlled cannot wait 
or an arbitrary length of time for data 
processing and control calculations to 
be executed: delay implies instability. 

The process runs continuously, so 
the automatic monitoring of its instru- 
ments apd the calculation and actua- 
tion of its controls must similarly be 
more. or less continuous, despite the 

. nrstnnlAv!,.. .1 I. a .. 


complexity of . .the . task. Real-time 
^sterns clearly cannot access future 
data, and theirpma-ers of anticipation. 


essential for stability, must therefore 
derive from, and iniplicitlv incorporate 
much expert knowFedge and analysis. 
In this sense, tlicrcfore, conventional 
IT applications pose but minor prob- 
lems when compared to the renf-tinic 
control environment. The off-line con- 
trol activities are necessary to make 
, fCMlble solution of the on-line task. 

It follows also that, with the possible 
Mceptlon of slow-running upper 
(managenal) levels of hierarchical 
■ 59 >^T systems, the newly identified 
disciplines of IT and information sci- 
ence can have little direct impact on 
the real-time control task itself - 
-control theory and control engineering 
being well ahead in this respect. In- 
the infonnallon disciplines as 
such have much to learn from control 
in this area. Where control can gain, 
and IS fining from IT, would seem to- 
lie in iniegiating the disparate and 
muliifaripus computer-aided compo- 
nents on which control reseai'ch and 


control design currently rely. This 
I would case the (ask of inc individual 
researcher or engineer, allow a better 
sharing of their expertise (often niac.s- 
tros by icmpcramcni rather than orga- 
nized players), to produce ultimately a 
coordinated expert computer system 
nnd thus aid ine transfer of contiol 
icchnoloBy to industry (not just en- 
lightened industries), teaching, com- 
merce, medicine and government, all 
of which arc concerned with control in 
the broader .sense. 

As 1 have already claimed, control 
systems for nil but the simplest of 
processes require a grejit deal of 
expertise in their design, if they are to 
perform accurately and rapidly to 
ioNow changing process demands and 
to compensate for outside disturb- 
ances. A control system put together 
by a non-expert will inevitably burst 
into oscillatory or exponential instabil- 
ity when Its sensitivity is increased in 
an niicmpi to attain ^eed and accura- 
cy. At best, therefore, naivety-de- 
signed controllers are useless in that 
they eithcroscillate orare too slow and 
inaccurate to merit their expense. Such 
misbehaviourenn at worst cause catas- 
trophic plant failure; its other consequ- 
ences. less dramatic but equally ais- 
asirous in the long teim, Include 
wasteful use of energy, manpower and 
materint resources, impure products, 
and inadequate plant utilization. 

The instability is not the fault of the 
process itself nor of the controller as 
such, but results from the fact that the 
two act together in a “closed loop” of 
information flow: the measured pro- 
cess outputs feeding back to (he con- 
troller wnich drives the process inputs 
which in turn drive the process out-' 
puts. As all processes in nature are 
dynamic (they can be interpreted using 
differential or time-difference equa- 
tions), they produce varying outputs 
that depend on the entire time-history 
of their inputs. To avoid instability, 
while retaining high ^nsUivity for 
speed and accuracy, a controller must 
have compensating dynamics built into 
it. Noi a simple task. 

All loo often people do not know 
about or do not consider this fun- 
damental problem: they do not realize 
that, in putting systems together, they 
arc indeed closing loops or they dc- ' 
lilwralcly knofc the problem through 
faith in divine providence, formal ' 

control-sratcm design being regarded 
as too difficult or too expensive. There 
are, of course, cases where control 
systems fail despite intense design 
effort, because as yet the process mr 
controlling is too difficult to analyse 
adequately: the national economy 
being a case in point. 

Hie amount and level of expertise 
needed for successful control system ' 
design can vary enormously depending 
the area oi application. In nin-of 
the mill chemical process control, for 
instance, a wide Variety of processes 
can be satisfactorily controlled nowa- ' 
days by stringing together networks of ' 

propnetory instruments, actuators and 
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tions must be stored and at wt,., r** 
for later access and modS'^'' 
Real-time and operator-in 5^ 
'rements cleJily add a 
abfe dimension. Not only SI”' 
science but other disciplincs^n^J" 
contribute; chemical oiiginceSa b 
instance, has long been cSicerSeS; £ 
interconnecting siniuiations S? 
tediv steady-sfate rathcrlai dt‘ 
mic) of numerous complex plantE 
mnow-slieclmg programs. 

Turning now to implcmeniaiiM 
control systems usins compuien S 
line have evolved ^ a vafL,.^ 
routes. In ilic case of, say macfiitJ 
tools iMily a few stages of trevetoimS 


uui:. tnuy H icw siagcs of devetopmeM 
have produced the changeoveB 

all-inechnnicalicnmlatc-followinaw 

terns to all-diEital systems (IS 
measurements from encoders 
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controllers and tuning these during 
commissioning by well-established 
nilcs-of-thumb. These rules have been 
refined by experts and passed on to the 
technician level in courses ut colleges 
of further educniion. 

There are many areas - for example, 
in some branches of mining - In which 
similar rules-of-thumb would opply, 
but, with n few exceptions, the know- 
ledge has been only sparsely acquired 
at any level of technical management. 
This is very often because projects 
requiring such control systems are of a 
one-off nature or again because the 
signinennee of the control problem is 
not recognized, expensive though (lie 
consequences may be. 

There arc areas in which, although 
these particular rules-of-thumb are 
inapplicable, an expert control en- 
gineer, if employed or consulted, can 
use established design techniques to 
synthesize suitable systems. The 
methods involve a conceptual step 
from the lime domain, in which all 
processes operate, to a sort of frequen- 
cy domain in .which the observed 
.system is imagined to be excited by a 
SMctnim of oscillutions (from which 
ml other signals may be .synthesized). 
Although this conceptual Icnp unfortu- 
nately excludes the Inymnn (including 
process engineers, management and 
computer specialists) from the prol> 
Icm, it renders life much easier for the 
rontrql engineer ns the difficult dif- 
ferential equations of the process can 
be -transfonned into much simpler 
algebraic equations. Exact stability 
prediction and estimating dynamic 
accuracy are now much easier. Howev- 
er, solving a given system is one thing; 
synthesizing a system is quite another, 
requiring not just the operation of a 
sausage-machine technique but crea- 
tive insight supported by experience 
and expert desim rules. 

. 7 * 1 ® techniques - execut- 

able by hand, aided in the early days by 
the sfidc-rule and then the pocket 
calralator - help make subsequent 
design steps (the provision of compen- 
sating networks or extra feedback 
loops from additional measuring in- 
struments) clear and obvious, liie 
effort of mere calculation could 
however, prove formidable if several 
excursions around this inner design 
loop were necessary in the presence of 
novel process dynamics, freweverras 
the algebraic calculation of the fre- 

S response loci and their rapid 
al display 1 $ ideally suited to 

computii^, packages for the task have 
exists in , universities to support 
teaclung and research for over ten 
yean and are bclna acquir^ or acces- 
sed by enhghtened industries, Person- 
al micro-versions are also prolifcr- 
atinp. 

• ^.mputerverslons, however, mere- 
w cut out the calculation and eraph- 
ln«wing-operailon 5 ; their data-hase 
^ 1 * propierly struc- 
the transpareiicy of 
dftign inherent in the manual , ver- 
JPP** Jhe .(“Mil ll« it) hitherto in- 
adequate collaboration between proa- 
expenen^d con^ 

Proiii this alien frequehey dnmgin it 

nme-dptSaiii using : 
to guard |igalnst etrofti , 
estimates of accuracy 
and speed of itsppiisc and ;(c) to 
JJJfther enftlMci^ 

/ W so^isb|5ated cohtipller. Prior mis- 


understandings and failures in human 
communication are often revealed at 
this stage: the process description or its 
objectives may not have been properly 
conveyed or assimilated and plant- 
design faults may be exposed, necessi- 
tating a second trip around this outer 
design loop. It is therefore necessary to 
move rapidly around these inner 
nnd outer design loops, involving fre- 
quent transfer between time and fre- 
quency domains. 

In the early days, simulation would 
be carried out on an analog computer: 
still unrivalled in jis ability to operate 
m real time, it feels like the real 
process in operation nnd allows con- 
tinuous operator intervention. It is 
unable to simulate long delays (con- 
veyor belts, pipelines, and so on) and 
is notoriously prone to random uuills 
because of its multiple analog proces- 
sors (integrators). Digital computation 
by contrast is repeatable but must be 
used carefully fur tiinc-domnin work, 
where it aitcmpis to npproxini.ite con- 
tinuous differcnliul equations by 
algebraic equations iterated many 
thousands of times through a single 
processor. For many process ilyna- 
mlcs. however, the risks of purely 
niimcneal instability and iiuicciinicy 
can largely, but not eoniplelcly, tie 
overcome in a miml»er of readily 
available simulation packages. What 
rcinniiis to be dune is to render these 
capable of real-time operation nnd so 
improve on the accuracy and scope of 
the analog inncliinc. 




, Auln, a problem remains in iterat- 
ing the outer design loop. The format 
Of system representation for the fre- 
quency domain differs from that 
needed for time simulation. The for- 
mer requires transfer-fMnetions and 
the latter, state-space models. Conver- 
sion between the two Formats by hand 
“Sing flow-charts, 
block-diagram algebra, and so on; 
being a lengthy exercise, however, it is 
enw prone, it must be repeated with 
each structural modiflcallon to the 
'System under design and, 
al^ou^ some packages allow a free 
HOW of data between the two domains. 
!|]®y tynd to lack the iniight-gencrat- 
mg| structure-modifying attributes of 
carUerMncil-and-papcrmeihods. The 

muUipre loop structure of the system 
!?'!? “suaJIy condensed then 
{nput stage of the 
i®"** » therefore not avail- 
aoie foi* later examination and ex- 
£ 5 *'*^ ■ therefore traded 

speed of calculation, for, intemeonce , 
but wiihltoser 
Si'fSS*?! ° computer scientists 
the ^ Sttnbuies should, nor prove to 

HI* "l‘0‘?m»WoR rtiust; be'; entered 
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lion by stepping motors, and kwi 
control by microcomputers) ill suw. 
vised front a higher level compKr 
linked to the computer-aided draiiiw 
office: CADCAM systems. By eS 
irosi, in process control (trf chemical 
steam-raising, bulk-matcrials-hand' 
hng proccsscsi. batteries of proprict. 
ary electronic analog controlfers wert 
first supervised by a remote monoliihic 
central computer. Ihislaterlakingovtr 
their second-by-second dircet-diglial 
control which could exploit multivari- 
able control methods and still reiaiB 
the local controllers for emergency and 
run-up operation. To overcome ih 
consequent time-sharing difficulties o[ 
n single processor, the local conirollen 
are now being revived; but this time ia 
microprocessor implementations, ibis 
producing a distributed multiprocesKc 
system. Such systems arc being applied 
|n both traditional industries as well as 
in offshore nnd other ventures. 

Although operators and manager! 
will always be needed, their decisioo 
levels will move upwards with increu- 
ing levels of automation. The man- 
ninchinc interface, previously a vut 
mimic nnd instrument display panel, it 
fnst being replaced by colour-graphic 
visual oisplay units incorporaliiu 
much built-in local intelligence and 
thus enabling the operntor to acceu 
niiy desired level oi detail. OfMlne, 
such terminals have made possible 
process trainers rivaling aimrafi flight 
simulators for quality. 

Although valuable work s being 
done by engineers and psycholopts In 
the field of operator training, meres 
miothcrgaiii trom intelligent graphte 
whereas scientific simulniion.wiih iti 
numbers and graphs, has allowed dia- 
logue only between specialists, anl- 
iniilcd pictorial mimics linked into the 
siiiiuhitioii allows the participation of 
all concerned with the project, fruiii 
process operator to miinaging director, 
before ifc.sigiis arc frezen, to Ihc 
enormous benefit of ultirn^e overall 
pcrfornmiice. 

Despite the appcuraiice <rf the wot 
“ control" in some technology sylU' 
buses, contml remnins lordly 
appreciated in schools. Enquirieifiw 
potential undergraduntes remain dls- 
mipointingly few. Aflhough at Stul- 
field viable three-year undergraduate 
courses in control have been rw 
successfully for the post ten years and a 
course in control and IT starts Id 1»5. 
In general control engineering bm)? 
encountered as a final-year subjKt’n 
classical engineering courses. Con- 
verts invariably express regret at not 
having known of the subjects ei^ 
cncc earlier. Research offen fl 
medy, but much background matemi 
must first be mastercu all (ooqu|Cw^ 
Alternatively, there are severa onj’ 
year MSc courses - for example. « 
Bradford, Cambridge, City. Impe/g! 
College, Sheffield, OMISTorUWISi 
- some of which also serve as conw 
sion courses from other mainemai^ 
and scieniific disciplines (pure, iwm™ 
and applied): a scheme aided 
availability of Science and EnginMW 
Research Council grants for 
sion to IT subjects. ^esc course® 
cater for full-time or part-tu?e u™ , 
rial postgraduates, many 

year on such a <»ursc ^ 

courses should help midstream 
mem, it is to be ho^ that , 

become increasingly aware of 
engineering as a profession and w 
theory as a rfiscipline. Indeed. ^ 
stimuiaiine awareness of tn? 
ance, iheTascinaiion, the sco|k 
employment potential of comt 

dies, I that the erjateii 

schools may yel have its Sf 

impact. 


J. B. is 

at ihe 
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The Classical Theory of Economic 
Growth 

bv Walter Eitls 

Macmillan.£20.00nnd£8.95 
ISBN 0 3 33 15993 4 and 359690 

That Walter Eltls should devote his 
65 t chapter to an examination of 
FtansoisQuesnay's Tableau Economi- 
gue Is a welcome development. Fifty 
mr$ago, the late Sir Alexander Gray, 
who would have considered himself ui 
ibe tradition of classical economic 
thought, commented that Quesnay's 
work is “better reduced to an embar- 
rss^ footnote”, yel the Tableau 
Eemmique shoulo be the starting 
point for any study of the classical 
t^iy of economic growth. 

The theory has been much neglected 
by modem economists, partly because 
tnesheeroverwhelming richness of the 
classical writers makes the extraction 
of thdr views on any one topic difficult 
and partly, and possibly even more so, 
because the methodology of present- 
day economics is so different from 
theirs, Btis removes both excuses for 
neglect in the future. He isolates the 
classical growth theory and expresses it 
with the precision available only in the 
raathematicai approach of modern 
economics. The mathematics is not 
advanced and is mostly segregated 
from the main exposition so that those 


who wish to avoid it - by choice or of 
necessity - may do so. 

Eltis examines the key aspects of 
growth theory in Quesnay, Adam 
Smith. Malthus, Ricardo and Marx 
separately. Comparisons are frequent 
and readers will make more depending 
on their interests. He ends with a 
valuable, thought-provoking chapter 
which shows the unity of theme which 
binds together the diversity of emph- 
asis. The unity is the simple central 
tenet that only certain economic activi- 
ties generate the surplus which can 
encourage economic growth by 
appropnaic use. The theoretical prop- 
osition has radical social consequences 
because the surplus was also seen as 
the source of high personal incomes 
and of government expenditure. Eltis 
shows inai the distinctive features of 
the five writers do not detract from 
their practical unity. The surplus is the 
central proposition, whether it 
emerges from Quesnay's emphasis on 
argiculture, Smith’s distinction be- 
tween productive and unproductive 
labour, or Marx's emphasis on the 
production of physical commodities by 
underpaid labour. 

In setting out to isolate the key 
elements in the classical theory of 
economic growth in the works of the 
five writers, Eltis set himself a difficult 
task. He discharges it successfully in 
his careful and meld exposition. He 
had to extract contributions to one 
aspect of economic theory from a vast 
and complex literature which did not 
deal with it specifically and dealt with 
much else as well. Historians of econo- 
mic thought will find new insights into 
works with which (hey have long 
thought themselves familiar, but 
Eltis^ main message must be to eco- 
nomists, especially perhaps to the 
growing number in recent years who 
have come to regard the history of 
economic thought as a declining iiraus- 
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try with little to say to them. Eltis 
shows that the classical theory can be 
expressed in the precise terms now 
used. Even more important, he draws 
attention tn the need to consider (he 
possible validity of the central proposi- 
tion of the classical theory iTiai only 
some activities arc surplus producing 
and that their identification and the 
use of the surplus become the critical 
determinants of growth, fo that case 
more than the Tableau tconomiifue 
should no longer be relegated to 
embarrassed footnotes. 

The reinterpretation still leaves a 

S worry. The application of the 
theory requires that its institu- 
tional assumptions hold or, as Eltis 
recognizes, be replaced by comparable 
modem substitutes, but the attempt to 
formulate it in precise analytical terms 
can lead to a neglect or underestima- 
tion - often unintentional - of the rich 
institutional and even psychological 
background in which the classical 



theory was formulated. More general- 
ly still, and again as Eltis recognizes, 
the influence of logically clear and 


developed arguments can be limited. 
Quesnay may have been the econom- 
ists' economist because he was least 


United Slates. The least satisfactory is 
chapter four, which attempts in the 
same manner to lay out fresh conclu- 
sions for Austria, parts of the Balkans. 
Germany, and Scandinavia. The book 
is highly compressed and (his is no- 
where more evident than in the 18 
pages of text which comprise (his 
chapter. At times revisionism can lead 
to polemic and in places Platt 
approaches that borderline, almost 
mving marks to previous scholars who 
nave made contributions to this area. 
The tone of the book is therefore 
strident and Professor Platt is rertainly 
convinced of the validity of his own 
conclusions. . - j . 

The great difficulty of liying to 
estimate the volume of capital exports 
Ilea in the lack of subscription^^. 
Most foreign securities, whether they 
were issuedin London, Pans, Amster- 
dam, or Berlin, were issued in a bearer 
form and therefore wre anqnymws 
as well as being highly mobile. 
vious workers have used the financial 
press, lax returns or balance of My* 
ments calculations; here Platt claims 
that a more secure foundation, is 
provided by the estimates of the loan 
contractors, • and he uses^ them with 
great force and to the pmnt. 

His main conocm is with what be 
rypt the two great whirlpools ™ 
itv issues in the mid-nfncteenth cen- 
• tury - government debt and the shares 
and dcWDlures of 

Tlicy were often floated in .maiuS 


for the times. Smith and Marx may 
have been influential because they did 
the reverse. Eltis's exposition is a 
fascinating reformulation but must not 
be taken to replace the latter's wide- 
ranging interests and institutional con- 
cerns. Eltis himself would probably 
agree. 

R. H. Campbell 

R. H. Campbell is professor enteriius of 
economic history at the University of 
Stirling. 

waves and as such initially sucked in 
nearly anyone who had either some 
savings or could obtain a margin loan 
from a bank. Time and time again Platt 
points out that historians must disting- I 
uish between speculation and long 
term investment because the froth on 
the eddy is no sure guide to the 
direction of ihc current of a capital 
flow. Often it appears foreign invest- 
ment was either a catalyst or a specula- 
tive force Inking advnutngc of price 
differences hetween European cupiial 
markets. However, once the surge of 
speculation subsided, once the initial 
impetus had been given to the mobi- 
lization of savings, then it was largely 
domestic bankers and domestic savers 
who provided the flnance for either 
balancing Ihc government's budget or 
building a nation’s transport network. 
Accordingly, whereas three quarters 
of the first French indemnity loan of 
1817 was taken by foreign foan con- 
tractors, in 1818 French uankers had 
parity in the contracts, ^nd by the early 
1820s rentes were nearly all in French , 
hands - in family porte/euUIes. 

The approach of the book - switch- 
ing from country to country and within 
each chapter from short introductions 
to considerations of issues of state and 
railway securities - does tend to 
obscure other important conclusions, 
rather than the main thrust of Platt’s 
argument. The book demonstrates the 
great strength of the bankers of (he 
"old wealth” and the importance of 
other capita] markets such as Amster- 
dam ana the north German cities. But 
Platt has not the space either to 
provide the reader with a view of the 
institutional framework of the period 
or introduce his main actors in any. 
rounded form. There are a large 
number of asides about Jpshua Bates 
of Barings and James Rothschild which 
ought to be brought together. 

Despite his reduction of the scale of 
British overseas lending and his claim 
that the estimates of French foreign 
lending are probably also loo high, 

n, -T2II ,kBi n-ilaii, ikfac 


Platt Still points out that Bntain was 
the principal supplier of foreign fi- 
nance in the mid-nineteenth cenlure. 
However, in a characterislically 
sphinx-like .including paragrroh, 
Aofessoi Plait feels that the marginal 
role played capital imports in 
Amencan and European industriajiu- 

tion is probably over-rated. As such he 

probably shares some of the philoso- 
phy of tne bankers whose correspond- 
ent he has so assiduously read - that 
Europeans In the Old World and the 
New nnandaliy pulled themselves up 
by their own bootstraps.' 

P,L.: Cottrell 

p L. Cottrell is senior lecturer In 
economic and social history at the 
Unluersiiy of Utcesien . . . O' 


JANE AUSTEN 
Volume the First 

Forward by Lord David Cecil 
Preface by Brian Foutkam 

Jane Austen collected her childhood writings into three 
notebooks. Volume the First, as she entitled it, contains fourteen 
pieces - literary skits and family jokes> dating from 1787 when 
she was eleven, to 1793. 

Skilful and amusing, they also give us a direct picture of the 
lively literary milieu of her childhood. 

ISBN048SI0S0I2 £9.95 

The Man with a Nose and the Other 
Uncollected Short Stories of H. G. Wells 
Many of these ‘uncollected* stories are Wells at his best. None 
were included in the Complete Short Stories of H. G. Wells 
compiled in 1 927. Some were written after that date, but the rest 
were overlooked. This new collection makes these stories 
available to all who enjoyed one of the great story-tellers. 

ISBN 0 485 1124 7 7 £9.95 

Tina 

, HERMAN BANG, translated by Paul Christophersen 
Preface by Walter Allen 

An important nineteenth-century novel, whose heroine 
exi^riences the effects of war between Prussia and Denmark. 
This can properly be called the first truly modern war novel, 
now translated from Danish for the first time. 

ISBN 0485 11254 X £7.95 

From Irving to Olivier 

A Social History of the Acting Profession 

1880-1983 

MICHAEL SANDERSON 

This work covers the changing social origins of the profession, 
the development of training for the actor, trade unionism and 
the rise of Equity, the actor’s role in wartime, fmanclal rewards 
and social life. ISBN 0 485 1 1252 3 £14.50 

Land Reform in Japan 

R. P. DORE 

This classic study of post-war Japan is now available again, with 
a new Preface. Based upon Japanese written sources and 
Professor Dore’s personal observations, it is a masterly account 
of the crucial and revolutionary measure of land reform. 
ISBN 0 485 11241 8 £25.00 

Conceptions of Liberty in 
Political Philosophy 

Edited by Zbigniew Peiasynski and John Gray 
An important collection of essays exploring contemporary 
thought on Liberty, approached through an examination of the 
ways in which major thinkers in the Western tradition have 
conceived of it. ISBN 0 485 11236 J £20.00 

Kant’s Critical Philosophy: The 

Doctrine of the Faculties 

GILLES DELBUZE Trasalated by Hugh Tomlinson 
andBarbara Habberjam 

Emphasising Kant’s own view of his philosophy, Deleuze gives 
a brood overview of the whole of the Critical Philosophy. 
ISBN 0485 1 1249 3 £16.00 

Ivo Andri£: Bridge Between East and West 

CELIA HAWKESWORTH 

The first introduction in English to the Nobel Prize-wiiming 
'novelist and writer Ivo Andris. The full range of his work is 
•covered - including his verse, essays and reflective prose as well 
as fiction. An account of Andrl6*s and the cultural history of 

his native Bosnia is also provided. 

ISBN 0485 1 1255 8 £24.50 

Latin America, Economic Imperialism 
and the State 

The Polidcal Economy of the External 
Connection during the 19th and 20th ^ntury 

edited by C. Abel and C. M. Lewis 

These essays examine the economic tclationsbip between Latin 
America and the ‘advanced’ countries, since the independence 
of the former from Spanish or Portuguese rule. 

ISBN 0 485 177 13 7 £25.00 
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BOOKS 

The case 
for the 
defence 


H. G. WcJk: aspects of a life 
by Anlhon^'Wcsi 
liuti:hinson.£l2.9.^ 

ISBN 0 09 lJ4.‘i4() 5 

This yearwc are seeing the last aclsofii 
literary drama which began in August 
1914 wiih the birth of an tllegiiimate 
son to H. G. Wells and Rebecca West. 
Though Atiihotiy West's parentage 
was opcftly avowed, the circumstances 
of his enneeption and upbringing could 
not be discussed in prim until the Inic 
19fi0.s. when, as he tells us, his mother 
began to play a steadily increasing role 
as a source for Wells s biographers. 

_ The IcDiiine Wells capcri at that 
lime was ProTessiir Gordon N. Ray. 
who had tiegoiialed the purchase of 
the Wells papers by the University of 
niinoisat urbana. Rav was believed to 
be on the verge of producing ii full- 
scale life and Icllers in 1974. however, 
he published, not the monumental 
biography, but a titillating monograph 
on the Wells-Wc.sl relationship dedi- 
cated "with profound gratitude*' to 
Dame Rebecca. Wells did not emerge 
with great credit from this bcK>k. any 
more than he had done from the 
introduction to the Wclls-James cor- 
respondence that Professor Ray had 
earlier written with Leon Edcl. 

The one reviewer who did not ioin in 
the general glee over H. G. HWfr tuid 
Rebecca W»r was their son Anthony. 


Since he had played a mnjorpatt in the 
story, why, he very reasonably asked, 
had the book been wrjtien without any 


reference to him'.> The answer, he 
implied, was that Dame Rebecca had 
forbidden Professor Ray to consult 
him. and Professor Rav had meekly 
done what he was told. Anthony West 
was angry and biller over the alleged 
mim|3rescntations of his own and^is 
father s ufe ,'and protnised ihnt one day 
he would put the record sirajglit. In 
1M3 Rebecca Wes! died, and since 
then the floodutes have opend, begin- 
ning with the English edition of 
Anthony s novel Heritage — an autn- 


thjrty years.'Slill more remarkably, a 
third volume of Wells's ExpeHmeni in 



n the meantime is Anthony West’s 
kJM-owaited biography of Wells. 

^le first thing to say about it is that 
he lowd and admirecfhfs father, and 
defends him cpihusiasiically against 
all comers. The Wells who stand^osi 

The spirit 
of the age 

HazIUti the mind of a critic 
by David Bromwich 
OxfbnlUniversityPress, £19.50 
1SBN019503 3434 

David Bromwich’s book Is the second 

-substantia study of Hazlltl to have 
appearOt;! in the last five years, and in 
it J»mplcraents very ' 

• P«*Mssor, John FGn- 
Haillti: critic of power 

Both authors see HazIHt as an 
uitdpgmatic critic, opposed to system 
.tmi by no means lacking In intellectual 
ngour, whose rediscovery may prompt 
a shift in established views of inc 
' British Romantic period. 

• Bromwich's version of 'the fierce 
. challente offered by Hazlitt td gur 

Ideas of the period has a distinctly- 
posMtnicturallst ring to it. For Haz- 
lin, nature is something chosen rather 
than given, and, notwithstanding some 
apparent inconsistencies, he is an 
essentially non-mimetic critic, de- 
veloping the concept of an im aginBtive 
"second nature”. The artist neither 
mves us back our experience as we 
knew il^ nor offers a wholly self- 
sustaining luiiyerse aeaied by art. 
Rather he demonstrates in Hazllit’s 
■i Yi'ords what nature ’'would be iir con- 
ceivable circuiastances'J dh'cf ubld^r ira* 


H. G. Wells photographed by Karsh 

in need of such defence is the tireless 
educator, prophet and journalist - not 
the author of the scientific romances 
whose place In English iilerature now 
seems assured. Wells's decision to ! 
embark on his prophetic mission led 
him to cut l(^e from “literature”, 
above all in his famous quarrel with 
Janies. His later writings arc the 
product both of urgent insight into 
humanity s problems and of his nppe- 
iite for power and scir-reinforcemcnt. 
which also played its part in lils 
increaslncly fiyronic adventures with 
women. We sec his ruthicssness at the 
start of this book, when the author 
describes, nor his father’s, but his own 
birth. Far from being on hand to 
comfort Rebecca, Wells was busy 
writing the newspaper articles that 
became The War 77ifl/ Will End War. 
Anthony, at least, docs not venture to 
criucise this sense of priorities. 

To vindicate the later Wells one 
must Iwlleve that his pamphlclccrine 
has left n significant legacy to the 
contemporary world. West’s loyally, 
as it happens, docs not extend to the 
more revoluljonaiy aspects of his 
rather s rammitmenis to socialism and 
science. He judges Wells’s far-sighted- 


ness about things to come by his ability 
to anticipate the established things of 
today. I do not think that Wells 
himself, however, would be satisfied to 
be told that he had helped to create the 
climate of opinion which made the 
United Nations and the EEC possible. 
For all the undoubted love between 
them Anthony comes across as very 
much more ora conservative than his 
father. 

At first sight Aspects of a Life Is a 


rambling book; but its strate^ is a 
forensic one. We begin with the aii- 
llior's powerful and (1 should think) 
unanswerable demolition of his 
mother’s credibility as a source for 
Wellsian biography. Later. Henry 
Beatrice Webb, Dorothy 
Richardson, Moura Budberg, and 
Leon Trotsky (who is accused of 
inventing Lenm’s notorious dismissal 
of Weds as a Philistine petty- 
bourgcpis) arc among those given an 
unconiforlablc time in the witness- 
box. In some enthralling chapters 
West cross-examines Wells’s auto- 
biography, which is revealed as"half 
novel and half what its title claims to 
be . In particular we are given a 
mordant reconstruction of “H. G ’s“ 


plied- coDditions". Bromwich writes: . 

Contemplating a second nature we 
pud our gaze turning gradually inward, 
jIS knowledge of art 

modifies our self-knowledge.* Hazlitt 
seeira to demystify genius, refusing to 
admit any diBerenee between genius 
and common sense, and he is himself a 
far from innocent reader, an expert at 
spotting political and philosophical 
writers such as iurke 
Wofdsworth. (Bromwich's pursuit 
of this topic leads to an exceptionally 
^mutating deconstructive readlne of 
Jjie Exeursipn.)- . • 

of Romanticism which 


deprived childhood and family back- 
ground, convincing and well-resear- 
ched, but nltogciher lacking in Well- 
sian geniality. 

Time and again, the verdict on 
previous eye-witness accounts of 
Wells's life i.s that they arc the work of 
•■fabulists'’ - “people who deal with 
unacceptable truths, by modifying 
them ngtiin and again unlil they have 
been Irnnsrorinca into more ncgoii- 
ahtc material’’. The process is so close 
to ficiion-makiiie ihnl it is no acekleiu 
that several of those accused were, in 
fact, novelists. The ratioiinl thinker 
remains enpahic of clearing his iniiul of 
cant however proficjcnl a fabulist he 
may sometimes he. This, more or less, 
is West’s case for his father. He was too 
honest, and ion intellectually resilient, 
to remain caught in traps of liis own 
making which is why his career re- 
niuined so open and his literary output 
so full of surprises. 

It is absorbing to relive the career, to 
re-expericnce the prodigal energy ami 
the surprises; hut to do so in West’s 
hands is to be subjected to growing 
doubts. The problem is that he too has 
Inherited the process of fahulism. One 
notes how much of his argument is 
conducted by means of slanted para- 
phrase, rather than direct quotation 
even wherc ihe matter to be quoted Is 
in the public domain - here is a very 
obvious form of rehandling. And 
West, too, is a novelist and critic who 
has substantially modified his earlier 
perceptions. 

Tlic gestation of this book, he is 
careful to tell us, began shortly after his 
father’s death in 1946. Yet he is quite 
unncccssurily silent about a major 
change in his own views, which has 
taken place since the influcniinl essay 
on Wells thill he first published in 
1957. In that essay he described Wells 
as a natural pc.ssimist who hud violated 
his deepest inituilions by trying to 
persuade his readers that they could 
make a better world by an effort of 
will. In Ills Inst years he had come to 
sec his mistake, and he “knew in his 
bones thni the aesthetes were richl”. 

11/ . /iriKi ... . 


According to West (1984 version) lie 
did not know any such iliinB. “Dear old 
Henry J’s self-serving guTP’, us our 
author puts it, was all wrong. In the 
new biogrophy, Wells’s life is slinpcd by 
a multitude of external conflicts; in the 


« * ■vjwviiuii fji 

iSi . initiated clerlsy, 

ffyfifDyi lop syratol- 
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contrast as essentially an 
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wnpK cnticlsni isi never a quest /or 
brgaiuc linity In the *ork under discus- 
sion. Amonv- thA ' fl* Affl 0 a a a M ^ 


aa ^ uiaBUiuiHK YiPW 

of ne Teny»esl.v/h\ch gives full Weight 
to CahMQs case asaTnst legitiaucv. 
tolher ^an wclUdlWg him from 'a 
clored oWe of a redeemed humahliv 
as Coleridge does. ' . ^ J . 

One of the most impressive features 
of this book is ; Its teasing .qutl.'pf 


Hariltt's phTlosopbical and ti^eotS^ ' 
relationships with his predecessorir. 


iraries, and site 


scnAnal Essay on Human Action, Haz- 
litt Mveloped Ideas in active encounter 
with Locke, Hume, Reynolds, Burke. 
Johnson and Abraham Tucker. Thus,' 
pis ^cial concept of the disinterest^ 
imagination as a principle of action 
represents a radical departure from 
Hime so that, Bromwich writes, "the 
cUsInl^tcd mind simply feels more 
than the relQsb, and sees more". The 
auociated concept of impersonality, in 
which, “to adapt Hazlilt’s usual com- 
panson, the poet not confined to his 
own personality has the same advan- 
tege oyer the poeUuis confined that 
rtie ho^ cwf a cUffsIde with windows 
on all sides has over the cubicle with a 
narrow grating that looks into a dirty 
jfey to marvellous 

effect by his disciple Keats, but the 
?*'**?«. "negative 
cB^lity" foreshadows the narrowing 
duiortions by 'Matthew Arnold anS 
L b. EUot into a pegation or extinction 
ot^rsooalily.; ' ; 

The cent^ importance of "power" 
Is no less evi^nt in the new study than 
it.was In Wnnaird’s book, and Brom- 
wch carri^ N>^cr the expldralion of 
if,^P S? {‘Mifications. Among the 

li® tor pbw- 

w<»tj!cher^hail!f 

3® nave tor energy of mind": the 

dangerouriy irrcsrstible awend^ 

rente 


**^® •Wenger also of imaeinative 
■er -ThSt- an Brt of propriety 

iS ir«S ^ P™" “'■"'•I at 

audience; and the desirabilhv 
tSL of 'tokinj pSwS as J 

rites "the «S**fi**^ atlnbute of (he poetic im- 

led to his Bromwich aspires to imitate Haz- 
neadvan- Utts aphoristic, "non-sequadous" 
fin^ that s^Ie. ai^ this resulu in some over- 
I windows ™na, some obscurity, and some 
icie with a difficulty in following the overall arau^ 
ito a dirty ment; but m general he writes most 
narycllous fngamngly, and on balance the book 
s, but the though 1 ^ demandlM, is grateful to 
"negative «®d,of^en taking the of sK^^ 
naiTowing twl quotations accomp^ed bv sear- 
commentaries. It will^amDiv 
extinction repay reMat^ consultation, beinS 

[rnon^tiie eriSe Ji”* Hazlitt, as Col- 

re: the wSy M *,? ®®'*y 'tag®, have 

n tor pow: KuU'Lml Bromwich 

s became u “mnients. adopUng 

ing Bsspd^ ‘‘vSJi thS«7ii!J 

leral name 
■ndan^of. 


1957 essay, however, it tiwed imirc t» 
die "Intensity of his internal .struggle 
with his demun”. Like one of his own 
famous house-parties, H. (1. Wells: 
aspects of a Ufe ilispliiys “M. G.*‘, his 
friends, rnniily, inisircsscs, and rivals 
in all their brillhinl profusion; hut 
spinchow it misses out on his demon. 
Wells the writer is somewhere in the 
house, locked iiwny (as was his hiihit) 
behind double doors; but he makes 
only brief and fleeting appearances. 
For the most part the talk, the fun, the 
gamcs-playing, the intrigue and the 
hcarl-achc are so intense that we 
scarcely notice his absence. 

Patrick Parrinder 

Patrick Parrinder is reader in English at 
me University of Reading. 


SpirituaT 
dilemmas 

hy Ronald Bush 
Oxford University Prcss .£|7 SO 
LSBNni9503.^ 76Q 

Every critic of motlcrn pocirv TiT 
over his or her ideologic«Tori?ni 
miisi at .some time &l thelaS 
fully documented biography of j i 
Eliot, l-jic picture we haie g, 
moment is spotted with gapsandbkn 
and surrounded by rumour 'aDd«i 
uilutum - a situation which Mieffi 

^Idly and rontroversially exploiw 
Ronald Bush s new study 
Mmiethina more authoritaiivE. K 
form of wluit his blurb describes u Z 
Miterweaving of biowaphy and soptJ 
isticaled literary analysis , . . draX 

on much unpublished material" lotitt 

event, we set something less: scarceh 
any unpublished material (cenahlt 
nothing crucially significaniV and i 
book conservative in approach and 
ussured in manner, safely cowriij 
familiar territories of interpretalion 
Bush’s thesis is that Eliot's poem 
'mime the central configuration ef 
their author’s psyche”, butlieisunablf 
to shed much new light on prwitty 
what constituted that psyche, Anairri 
predictability hangs disappointinil 
over every chapter. Thcr« k raw 
solid discussion of Siot’s ideas aboji 
"since rily” and ''impersonaliiy", ab^ 
his “religious conveRion", about 
“need to impose dear moral ouilines 
on the world'’. There is talk of ibe 
tension he felt "between romintk 
yeurning and iniellcetua] detachmem’ 
and the effort he made to recoodk 
ihniighi and feeling. None of ihest 
mailers can be ignored by anyone 
writing about Eliot, but h u hard to 
fed that Professor Bush advances th 
arguments much beyond the fust' 
ecncratinn commentaries of Cleanib 
Brooks, Helen Gardner, or F. T 
Loavis. 

Tlic book concentrates firmly OQ the 
accepted canon of major poetry and its 
uvoliiiion from the ‘mignly charged" 
Waste Land to a "masterpiece of 
deferred immctltacy", the FourQuir- 
ten. The chapters uti the 1917 and 1920 
volumes are sadly skimpy, but The 
Wtute Land is lucidly observed in 
relation tti Eliot’s own pathological 
anxieties as n poem which (to pul il^ 
ii.s simplest) was a Irigiify cmollona! 
rcspon.se to the problems of his life b 
l-ondon and his closest relationships- 
The remainder of the book lakes us 
through the various degrees and 
struiegies of self-control practised iB 
The Hollow Men and Ash wednesdsif, 
through to the dedication to Aogi> 
Catholicism and the long gestation of 
the Qiiarieis, achieved by "a msa 
reasoning to himself in solitude", id 
search ofdogmn and the wholeness of 
mind that he so celebrated in Dante. 

Throughout, Bush is accurate, sensi- 
tive, and considered. He cotnauu- 
cates a strong sense of the poet who, is 
"East Coker’ has it, was "trying 
learn to use words”, and he never 
makes the mistake of abstracting ar^- 
ments from the texture of the poeuj- 
He deals adequately with the changi^ 
influences of French Symbolism ^ 
Jacobean drama and continues in: 
time-honoured game of sourcfrho^ 
ing, emphasizing the presence of rew 
in Coriolan andValdry in IheHoHo^^ 
Men. . . ,K, 

Ye! r cannot honestly mj; that w 
many questions that Ellpl s 
pose to me are answered h^i"" 
docs the construction of Ehoi s cw 
acter and style” emerge as anyinit? 
but monolithic. Where, for 
Eliot (he prankster and wit, the^^ 
er of Mane Liovd, the poeto/^^ 
Cats, the brilliant mimic of 
speech, and what effect did ww 
aspects of his petsonality have o" 
major poetry? And why did 
- or edit out -a whole range of ir^Wf, 
colloquialisms, and rhythms from 
later work? . 

What Bush reinforces islbe^^ 
Eliot as the classic modern P®*[' 
large and serious.' self-cot^^^ 
troubling himself with great 
dilemmas. As such hS ^ 
Confidently be recommended - 
not the ruical reassessment lii®* 
of Eliot’s readers arc waiting tot. 

Rupert Christlansefl 

Ruperf Chrisifaeuen 
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Luther’s 

humanist 

challenge 

Ueloricand Reform: Erasmus’s Civil 

dispute ffidt Luther 

by Marjorie O’Rourke Boyle 
Harvard University Press, £20.4U 
[SBN 0674 76870 1 

Ft was Pliny, writing of insects, who 
wrote in the Natural History that “We 
miivel at elephants’ shoulders carry- 
ioi castles . - . whereas really Nature 
ito be found in her entirety nowhere 
njore than in her smallest creatures.” 
So when Erasmus gave Luther due 
respect by likening him to the massive 
bcasTof classicaf zoology, it was a 
simile that helped his cause, because 
his own flighty behaviour could, argu- 
ably, soften this adversary's hide, mute 
any inimpeting and even goad the foe 

Knights in 

shining 

armour 


Chivalry 

by Maurice Keen 

Yale University Press, £12.95 

ISBN0300 03150 5 

In 1227. Ulrich von Lichtenstein, u 
Bavarian knight, set out to ride on a 
journey of knight-errantry from Italy 
to Bohemia, More fantastic than Don 
Quixote, he dressed as Venus com- 


plete with long blonde plaits, chill- 
leoged all comers to joust in his ludy's 
ho^.:and (so he claimed) broke the 


to submit to a course of weight- 
watching. 

Rich in such classical allusion. Dr 
Marjorie Boyle’s monograph certainly 
provides fine fare for those who would 
re-acquaint themselves with the great 
debate of 1525 when Erasmus set 
about instructing Luther in the con- 
duct of theology itself. As expressed in 
his Introduction to Diatriba, "Among 
the difficulties, not a few of which 
confront us in divine literature, iherc is 
hardly a more iinpassahic labyrinth 
than that concerning freedom of 
choice." Luther was to stale the 
opposition case by arguing that free 
will was no subject for dispuialioii, hut 
rather an error for condemnation; but 
(he humanist in Erasmus was con- 
vinced that the issue gave discussion of 
(he conduct and resolution of conflict- 
ing texts of scripture full scope, as well 
ns serving to engnec his rival in a 
substanlim mailer inat figured signifi- 
cantly in the philosophicardisputations 
of Ciccro. 

In his inquiry, Erasmus first ex- 
amined passages of scripture that 
appeared to favour freedom of choice 
betore turning to those that seemed to 
oppose it. Outlining in this way the 
various arguments on both sides, he 
sought a moderation of viewpoint. But 
in estimating the most probable opin- 
ion. he nevertheless suspended judg- 


speanof three hundred knights who 
opposed him. Each of llie vnmiuished 
hsd to bow to the four corners of the 
eaith as a token of respect to the lady. 

Ulrich is one of the odder ehiiructers 
of Dr Keen’s fine study of chivalry in 
medieval Europe, with nil its flam- 
wyant and often peculiar feniiiros. 
Chivalry, as the author explains, 
emerged distinctively in the elevenlh 
wotury, All older epic wnrrior inidi- 
tmn.with the values of loyalty , lionour 
and generosity which wc observe in 
oeou'uij’, was transformed by a new 
n^ssivc Catholicism in religion and 
by tbe.rise of the mounted knight In 
'’Airfare, These elements combined to 
a powerful and volatile corn- 
ed; chivalrous Chrisliaii knight- 
™od, which went on reacting and 
wploding for the rest of the middle 
Dgesand^ beyond. 

is the power and volatility of the 
^potind that make this book so 
mteresjmg. The elements of chivalry 
^hed wth each other almost as 
ihcy harmonized, setting up 
of dramatic tensions and 
b:'^>toa!ies. Equally, chivalry 
combined with other cultural 
*he love cult of the twelfth 
the scholasticism of the thir- 
^in, and the growth of painting and 
** *1*® ^®*®*‘ toiddle ages. This 
that the historian nec^ to set 
^® “ tolly to do his 
tu» society, litera- 

art and taw are ail strands of the 

Medieval 

ecpnomic 

crisis 

: economy and 
JJ«ytaEt«eraNoriwuidyci3(»- , 

^GayBoli'. ^ 

'”*^**to Boil's 

on no account be 


ment until consensus could decide. 
This for Luther constituted the flexibil- 
ity or scepticism of his whole position. 
Such matters might not be clear to him, 
however clear tncy remain with God. 
“From rashness in definition my spirit 
shrinks, not from assertion”, he wrote; 
and Dr Boyle is at pains to protect him 
from the misrepresentation he has so 
often suffered in accounts of the war of 
words with Luther. For as he argued in 
Diatriba, scripture by no means pro- 
vided clarity on the question, and it 
followed that consensus would be 
difficult to achieve. He preferred to 
doubt with the humanist rather than 
dogmatize with the scholastic; and 
chose an approach that mvc him in- 
sights into the mind of Qrist. As for 
Luther himself, Erasmus insisted that 
he was “neither his accuser, nor patron 
nor judge." No wonder, as Dr Boyle 
correctly emphasizes in these pages, 
his tract is best seen as a classical 
exemplar, a humanist’s bid to submit 
Luther’s work to the scrutiny of a 
“senate of learned men", and (he work 
of one whose principal aim was in no 
sense mere refutation of a rival. 

Luther entirely grasped the whole 
Mproach, but chose to misunderstand 
Erasmus because his cause could only 
thrive in the teeth of opposition. Polite 
dissent in civilized debate would not 
forward the cause of Reformation, 


and, in assertive mood. Wittenberg's 
professor of Old Testament studies 
repudiated compromise with all the 
fervour and rude assertiveness of the 
adversary. “*rhcrc is no middle king- 
dom between the kingdom of God and 
the kingdom of Satan . . . they arc 
mutually and uilcriy in contradiction 
to one another." And Dr Boyle makes 
much of what she terms "Luther's 
Stoic posture "coupled with the Refor- 
mer's concentrated “search for true 
and pious commitment”. Luther found 
this in Paul, for in the words of his 
rhetorical lament. “What is more mis- 
erable than uncertainty?” Scepticism, 
like Satan, he placed behind him; and 
by such standards Erasmus was judged 
ns the Reformer’s demand for ansofiiic 
certainly damned civilization itself out 
of hand. Vet whoever reads Erasmus 
cannot cease to commend the way his 
stand against Luther strove hard and 
long to Dack persuasion over force. 

Dr Boyle’s study provides a valuable 
commentary on inc classical roots of 
the cause citibre and is a rare example 
of genuinely impartial and scholarly 
exposition of a profound and complex 
issue. 

Peter Newman Brooks 

Dr Brooks is a fellow of Rohimou 
College, Cambridge. 


tapestry, and Dr Keen handles and 
weaves them together with superb skill 
and an enviable command of his 
diverse materials. His geographical 
framework is a wide one too, and he 
keeps a most judicious balance be- 
tween the five major nations of west- 
ern Europe, making his book a truly 
general one. 

Tlie broad survey is complemented 
by several detailed studies of high 
accomplishment; how knights were 
made, the idea of nohility, chivalric 
literature, the founding of knightly 
orders, tournaments and heraldry. 
And although wc stay mainly In the 
man’s worla of the c.-inip, the nmioury 
and knightly freemasonry, there is a 
good deal (H evidence in passing about 
women: faiitiisy figures, patronesses, 
supportive wives, and even (in Christ- 
ine of Pisa) an authoritative fcmnle 
writer on war and knightly forms. 

In liis final chapters Dr Keen re- 
views (lie chiingcs that look place in 
chivalry up to his closing dale of 1.5(H). 
While supcrfieially nuieh was the siiine 
throughout the middle ages, chivalry 
(parlieuliirly in its tournaments and 
spectacles) grew ever more elaborate, 
recrcniloiinr and separate from war 
it.self. The nulhor deals u convincing 
blow ill (he moribund theory, pro- 
longed hy Joimn Huizinga, of the 
so-called decline of chivalry. Tlic in- 
stitution certainly changed and de- 
veloped. hut decline was a notjon 
rather than u rcalily, and the notion 
was always there; writers asserted 
decline ns early as the twelfth century. 
In the end, chivalry survived the 
coming of artillery nnu lasted through- 
out the sixteenth century. 

If there is any cause for regret about 
this excellent book, it is that we have to 
leave the author’s perceptive and en- 
tertaining company with Henry VIII 
and Giaries V still in the future. As far 
as the middle ages are concerned, 
however, this is a most readable and 
comprehensive survey: stimulating, in- 
formative, a splendid creation of con- 

Few have better combined the ele- 
ments of cultural history than Dr Keen 
has done in Chivalry. 

Nicholas Oriiic 

Dr Orme is reader in hiflory at the 
University of Exeter. 

later middle ages which has been given 
wider allure with (he eye^tchiM 
phrase Crisis of Feudalism.li is, on the 
contrary, a successful attempt to ex- 
ploit the relatively rich documentary 
sources and mpre or less central pMi- 
tion of Normandy not only to exp a n 
the causes and nature of the late 
medieval economic ensis and descri^ 
its course, but also to elucidate the 
essential mechanisms of the laic 
medieval economy. . , 

One may dispute Professor Bois s 
claim that the^"centre or tore of the 
"feudal world economy wm . 
northern Fraiito, In toe P®*!®" 
basin", with “a ring of brilliant secon- 
daiy zones" beyond it, but one can 
hartly deny that he has made excellent 
use of his chosen part of this area to 
construct and illuswtc to* 
book Is indeed a briUiant example oi 
how to reac|i |cpfir?l cp.acluslpns,h«»]F. 







A gilt-bronze effl 
Piper’s Kings ani 


by WilUam Torel of Henry 111, 1291. From David 
}ueens of England and ScoHand (Muiler, £7.95). 


to write general history, froni a pains- 
taking and perceptive examination of 
dgnincant detail. 

In his instructions on how to read his 
book, the author suggests that non- 
historians should skip through ihfrfirst 
part and "above all avoid the whole of 
the first chapter". With this advice I 
cannot concur.. I found myself fwin- 
ated by the intricate discussion about 
demographic sources in the first chap- 
ter. precisely v^as a "h^h in 
termsofnumbers of persons? Thereaf- 
ter. in the rest of part one, the Mneral 
reader as well as the expert will surely 
wish to follow the author In dptall as he 
analyses dempgraphic ebanj^s, re- 
views (he development Of pnees and 
wakes, recdnsthicts the ^ss ptoduct 
from a single source, . namely the 
records of tithes. ... 

Afterthisconsiderationof etonomic 

indices,,,*??; 


building brick of the economy, comes 
under scrutiny; then the two-fold role 
of the lord, as producer himself in his 
demesne and as appropriator of his 
subjects’ product through his various 
rights over land and men. Finally, In 
part three, Prafesspr Bois traces the 
detailed course of economic events 
with exceptionol Clarity and conviction 
while stlu baung hfnisejf firmly on the 
sources. 

The eight-year time-lag between the 
appearance of the French original and 
Die (anonymous) English translation is 
unfortunate but not untypical: Fer- 
nand Braudel had to wait almost 
twenty-illve years before La Mddlterra-^ 
nde appeared in English. A curious' 
feature is its failure to refer to English 
transikijbns of French books men: 
tioned. Surely a book desigoird for the 
English-speaKlhg reader mi^t be ex- 


Sturdy 

alpines 

TheRcrorniallon of the Heretics: (he 
Waldensesof the Alps 1480-1580 
by Euan Cameron 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 

Press.£22.5U 

ISBN 019 822930 5 

The Waldensian communities of the 
south-west French Alps formed one of 
the few small pocketsof heresy luhavc 
survived the aticncions of medieval 
ini[uisiiors and to provide a coniinuity 
of religious (lissent into (he Reforma- 
tion period. A brutal and venal 
persecution in I487-R8. masquerading 
as a cni:>ade. failed to wino out these ” 
sturdy alpine dissidents, indeed, they 
even 'fought back, in the 1470s attemp- 
ting to assassinate the inquisitors and 
bringing a successful lawsuit against 
the crusade of 1487 for its illegal 
measures. 

The memory of the W.ildensians 
suffered distortion from two sides, 
however. The Catholics associated , 
with the more lurid brands of medieval 
heresy, from Cntharism to the alleged 
sexual licence of the Free Spirit and the 
witchcraft allegations against the 
Vaudoisofihe I4(iOs. The Protestants 
began from the late sixicench century t > 
to claim them as forerunners of their 
own faith, citing them as evidence that 
a “true church” had c.xistcd indepen- 
dently of the church of the Antichrist, 
the papacy. 

Dr Cameron’s intelligent and judi- 
cious study rescues the Waldciisians 
from the myth-making of both confes- 
sions. Carefully refusing to be misled 
by (he assertions of scholastic trcRtiscs, 
inquisitorial prejudices or Protestant 
propagandists, Cameron has recon- 
structed Waldensian beliefs from their 
own depositions, indicating that they 
did not so much diverge from Catholic 
beliefs, as tun narnmcl to them in a 
form of morally superior, puritan 
rigorism, lite few ortiiodox beliefs 
they explicitly rejected rinvocation of 
the saints, purgatory, the distinctive 
power of the priesthood) were a matter 
more of nuanced preference than of a 
logically worked out theological posi- 
tion. Protestants found them too easy- 'i 
going in their willingness to coinprom- i 
ise with the religion of Antichrist. !. r 
Tlicy had to be re-educated through 
the energetic work of Calvinist pas- \ ' 
ion, who often enough found them- ' 
selves frustrated in the task. Cameron 
locates (his difficulty in the nature of • ' 

Waldensian belief, dependent on orni ^ 

transmission, unconcerned with Ionic- 1 

al intonsistencies, a lay rural rcli^n, 
aa unimpressed by the hectoring of the 
Protestant as of (he Catholic dergy. 

This is an Important study because it 
shows the noturc of two vastly diffc- 
rent attempts to “christianize” a rural 
minority by educated clerical elites. 

Catholic and Protestant. If the Wal- 
densians were ultimately assimilated 
into the reformed tradition, there was 
nothing inevitable about the process. 

It was slow and painstaking, spread 
over two or three generations, and 
may never have been successfully 
completed. 

Here Dr Cameron confirms what 
has been suggested for some parts of 
Germany, and suggests, as he docs 
throuBhout (his excellent book, that 
we rethink our assumptions and cate- 
gories about the Reformation and its 
Toreninners i n religious dissent. 

R. W. Scribner 

Dr Scribner is a fellow of Clare College, 
Cambridge. 

tions in the bibliqgrwhy alongside the 
French originals? 1116 situation be- 
comes almost comical when we find 
Mallhus's Principles of political eeo- 
/to^ cited only In a French edition of ■ 

Although, in the main, it is beauti- 
fully printed and produced, the illus- ■ 
tranons and tables are poor. The four ^ | ■ 
phoiomaphic plates are badly repro- 
ducetf and inadequately captioned, 
and in many of the iables the dales are ' j ' 
so badly printed os to be nearly ' 
illegible. 

Thus one can hardly claim that the 
purchaser is getting value for money. 

Richard Vaughan 

Richard Vaughan is professor of his- 
tory at the University of Groningen in \ \ 
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Human Nature and 
Biocullural Evolution 
by Joseph Loprcalo 
AlltiiiA Unwin. £20.U0 
1SBN004 57.?0I72 

The spate of bad books about human 
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Pareto, the voice and the araument 
rome straight from the pages oT E. O 
Wilson. 

The author's approach is ■'bused on 
the hypothesis that innate predisposi- 
tions and ciiJlurabenvironmeni factors 
cooperate to determine iiuman be- 
haviour and socio-ciiJtural forms". In a 
tnyia! sense this is obvious; human 
beings liave nn innate predisposition to 
walk upright on two feet and all 
"wdo-cultural fonns''presuppo5e ihnt 
mis is so. Lopreaio's verbose index, 
however, contains no reference to 
bipcdnlism. Similarlv. human beings 
nave an innate predisposition to learn 
to laik. language being u key compo- 
nent in the cultural environment. But 
there arc thousands of inutiinlly in- 
comprehensible human languages, 
ana the way in which language univer- 
sals nre linked to the other cultural 
universals (if they are) is a mystery 
about which we as >-et know very little. 
Although this theme ought to be 
central to any sociohiologicol discus- 
ston, it is given little nileniion here. 

If iiuman sociobiology is not to 
degenerate into a crude form of scien- 
tific racialism, it must be concerned 
with cultural universals; this much 
Lopreaio seems to understand. The 
argument is that human beings, as a 
species, arc genetically predisposed to 
behave m specific ways, the 'Vultural 
univerals being responses to those 
innnie predispositions. As to what 
tlicse alleged cultural universals might 
be, Lopregto claims that they include 
Bge-grading, sports, tfommunity oroa- 
nuation, cosmology, divInatiSn. 
ethics. iTOd taboos, hospitality, kin 
groups, law. magic, propitiation of 
, ‘ j?,v'^'***‘^** sexual restrictions, sta- 
tus differcntjBlion. weather control, 
oerense of and/or attachment to terri- 
tory. extreme curiosity or explorative 
behaviour, symbolization, reification 
nnd persoiilficailon. dominance-sub- 
ordination, self-sacrifice for others 
others’*. Com- 
ment isdirncult; the ethnographic facts 
covered by the blanket catewry “hu- 
man culture* can Im sortccTinto any 
number of sub-calcgorles, of which 
JJjs^PjJjJicular list is a quite arbitrary 

But what is the point? Consider, for 
example, the relatively unambiguous 
sub-caiegojy -foad taboos”, which 
Lopreato himselt does not discuss At 

some Icvei we presumably have an i 
Innate capacity to distinguish food ^ 
from non-food. Adults who have " 

I ® taboos from their 

cultural envitonment extend this in- B 


> natc discriminaiion and come to 
, caieeorizv cltumii noiirishinc and per- 
r r *7. *li§cMihlL’ fiXJdstiiffs as **non- 
fiKid *. Hinlogy nnd ailtiiral environ- 
I nicni have then combined to 'delcr- 
mine" liiiniaii behaviour: QED. So 
what? The significani fact is not that 
food luhous are of widespread and 
perhaps universal occurrence but that 
particular food lahous are enormously 
varied and that no particular food 
taboo is universal. The puzzle is nut 
that food lubous should exist but that 
they should he so diverse. This is a 
topic about which sociobiologists have 
tiotliing whatever to say, 

Lopreaio's discussion of sexual 
selection in man. which lies at the base 
of the key sociobiological concept bf 
"inclusive fitness" is. IT anything, even 
more misleading than that of his 
predecessors. There is evidence that 
certain species avoid mating with close 
km. Although this predisposition is 
possibly present among primates, male 
gorillas in the wild have been observed 
ip engage in fertile mating with their 
daughters and their full sisters. There- 
fore, if innate aversion to close kin 
mating occurs in man, it needs to be 
demonstrated. The evidence must 
come from ethnography: but i 

J'hnography docs not support the 

Lopreato tells us that: "To mate I 
wuh a close relative (parent, child, f 
sibling) IS to commit incest. The incest ii 

taboo, a rule that prohibits such mat- v 

mgs. IS aciiltural universal. Very rarely c 
do human beings approve of mating - 
between two individuals whose coeff^ | 

cienlofrelniionshipisgrealcrthan 1 / 8 . _ 

When ihe rule is broken the probabil- 5 
jty of defective offtprina is greatly Si 

increased . . TIiS (Sfinition of v, 


incest is LoprcHtu's own; it does not 
correspond to any legal or dictionury 
specification. Alinough the expression 
"aH'fficicni of relationship" is no- 
where explained, it can be gleaned 
from other references that Lopreaio is 
I saying that it is rare to find approval of 
i sexual matings between individuals 
who arc more closely reluicd than first 
cousins. This is simply wrong. In South 
India there ore oopulations running 
inlo millions in which there is a formal 
preference for muiriage with a sister’s 
daughter and we know that in Roman 
Egypt during the early centuries of our 
era ordinary peasants regularly mar- 
ried their full sisters. 

Generalizations about cultural uni- 
vcrsals arc hard to test. However, If 
well-established facts of ethnography 
arc systematically ignored the whole 
discussion becomes absurd. If the 
human sociobiologists could get 
together with the students of animal 
behaviour and the comparative 
ethnographers, they might be able to 
tell us something about Ihe theoretic- 
al limits of human cultural variability. 
That would be an extremely interest- 
ing kind of inquiry. The E. O. Wilson/ 
Lopreato style of sociobiology, howev- 
er. Is something entirely different. 

Most of the text of this long-winded 
pretentious book consists or gobble- 
degook such as "rational selPidenti- 
ncation is the primary selector of the 
Idea of the soul**. Readers will be 
wasting their lime if they try to discov- 
er what is meant. 

Edmund Le ach 

Sir Edmunti Leach is etnerims profes- 
sor of social anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 


; Sampling 
I methods 

[ Ecology: principles and practice 
I by W. H. Dowdcswcll 
; Heinemann Educntionul, £b.95 
1 ISfiN(M35(i()226H 

Intended to bu a "render and » soiiree 
of reference for .school sixth formers 
and first year university students" and 
to provide a "useful guide for 
teachers", this easily readable and 
concise book succeeds admirably in its 
aims. 

The orMnization of the book is 
excellent, csscnliiilly, ccoIngicRl prin- 
ciples are outlined in the first four 
chapters; the next three chapters deal 
with sampling methods, mensurc- 

mentsand presentation ofdHta; and six 

particularly impressive chapters then 
outline many useful investigative 
approaches to n variety of ecological 
communities found in the British Isles 
A final chapter, on ecology and 
man, deals with such topics as pollu- 
tion, conservation, pest control and 
disease vectors. 

Each ch^tcr finishes with a clear 
summary, thus reinroicing the salient 
points and terms introduced. And at 
the end of Ihe chapters on ecological 
rammunjties, there arc some very 
Mlpful suggestions for investigations, 
me book, which is well indexed, 
contains some useful addresses, a 
glossary of terms, good diagrams, and 
black-nnd-wTiite photographs. 
Those chapters concerned with col- 

Foraging 

for 

food 

Instinct, Environment and Behaviour 
byS. E.G.Lea 
Methuen, £2.95 
1SBN04163 3640X 

The behaviour of anlinals is systcnuiti- 
cnlly examined both by ethologists 
who see it as nan of the general .study 
of nuiure, and by p.syeholug|sts, wlu».sc 
niiiin concern is with what it cun 
contribute to understanding the hu- 
man mind. The past decade has seen 
major changes in both disciplines, not 
least of which is an unusual interest in 
what the other is doing. Lea’s book 
provides for the general render a 
particularly lucid and .stimulating in- 
ir^ucilon to these dcvciopmcnil 

lllC mninr nnliin,....,...^..' c _■ ... .1 


leering. samplin^!nTIS^^ 
vide helpful adviSe on ^ 

pieces of apparatus 

could be made or improvL LjS? 
resorting to expensiv? 

also good to see a chanter S’ 

_ fhe presentation, reliabillivll!*^ 
ly «r data, nithoug i 
h.«.kof,hissi«, .hVamhoS:; 
touch on some of the 
methods upjiropriate to certlS S 
of ecological ifaia. He quite rfiffi 
draws aiteniion. howeverVthe® 
.* Icms in making sense of he itfSi 
J warns the reader "that 

I statistical heresy to lumpLeffiS 

that are heterogeneous " AnaKf? 
H student IS fn doubt about ^ 

. slutislicnltcatiousc.heorsheiS 

wise to consult the more 

: Sc*™’’ '' " 

;niis much needed text should ». 
tumly Rive confldenw to teachers St 
students who are not very fainiJairiS 
mvcstigutive methods in ecoloiv 
Furihcrniore, it provides a nice S 
tcrbalnncc to the wealth of boob 
recently published on cell and molec^ 
lar biology, while at the same iin« 
offering genuine opportunitiesforsut. 
pie, thoimh worthwhile, investiaatfons 
8t Sixth-form and first-year utuversiiy 

Michael Tribe 

Michael Tribe Is lecturer m biology ani 
education at the University of wrer, 

An anthology ofarUcleson Conceimi 
Issues at Evolutionary Biolon Im 
been edited by Elliott Sober acd 
JuW^shed by MIT Press at £36,00 and 

depend on the disiribulioo of 
rcmales”. Tlie study of how aniiuils 
obtain food, nnd the search forgenenl 
principles of foraging behaviour, hu 
become an especially lively area of 
research. 

ii is also one in which psycbologisb 
have played a part, since it turm out 
that the .special learning abilitiej they 
have studied are utilized to the full 
when an iininin! goes foraging. Despite 
the relatively narrow range of species 
nnd behaviours examined , in (be 
psychological laboratory, Ihe prind- 
plcsuflcarning they have yicldea show 
a surprising degree of generality. Lea's 
expliumlion is that learning abilidei 
evolved mainly under pressure tosolvt 

f irublcms of foraging - how to obtain 
ood, while not becoming food-which 
lake the sume gcncnil Term in most 
species. 

Wlinl about people? There s do 
insistence Iterc on tiie simnllstic para- 
llels that linvc loo often oecn drawo 
hciwecn human and non-human be- 
hnvioiir. In Lea's terms, a regrettably 


UbruiU|IIIIU|||S, 

li e major achievements of classical 
? f" of Konrad Lorenz 
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Anlnlroducllontothe ' ■ 

Opileal Microscope 
bySavileBradbury ' 

Oxford Universliy Press, £2 95 

ISBNO 19856401 5 

As the first In a series sponsored by the 
» Royal Microscopical Society and In- 
tended to deal wllh "all aspects of 
microscopy" at "all levels of interest 
and readership", this booklet is a good ' 
example of the commoit current prac- 
tice whereby books are initialed by 
editors or publishers, rather than by 
ibelr authors. This book presumably 
came into being because the editor 
thought (hat a series of books on 
microscopy must have an intrbduciioa 
to the optical microscope, rather than 
because it was clear that there was an- 
I ur«nt need for sLich a book. There isi 

indeed; no shortage of Introductions td 


numerou?llrallS^o™e^e|^2M leaf by 

and spider silk, mKi 

gcmd'briS^Sfogr^ I"*’ “ 

Some of the series will cover “the P®r*!?P*» “aspher- 

^sic understanding and uS^f the added? oeen 

instruments", others techn^?ues and fh- Sii^® however, for 

applications. Librarians will havVto be o*"- indeed, any 

cfintfiii Uet .L— • new user of the microscyiiv hntpaikAi 


• I r: — will nave lo oe 
careful lest they find themselves dupli- 
rating materfar already on their 
shelvM, ^ with gramophone records, 
an extenrive range of available ver’ 
sions, welcome in theory, may be a 

outlining the 
tosic cOrtsiruction Of the microscope, 
he thmi deals .with the esseniiaft^ 
m^Dificatio^, resolution and image 

formation. Thoteafter, .he describes 


James Jhurter - who had some diffi- 
culty with the microsirobe, evcniuallv 
contriving to adjust It so that he shw a 
reflection of his own eytj- might have 
found useful. . ' 

Throughout, | the. . inforrhatipn'' jii 
accurate and bn the whole verV lucidly, 
presented, if necessarily in somewhat 
compres«d- fohii. -There art clear 


diagrams, an index and a helpful 
^raaiy (to which, perhaps, "aspher- 
"'■'Bht have Teen 
added). The book is not, however, for 
the beginnine student or, indeed, anv 
MW user of the microscope, but rather 
for someone who has already acouired 
some practical familiarity with the 
Instrumeni and wants to leant a bit 
or advan- 
illuminaling 

wtem or. obiectlve. Such readen 
SiP”* wasonably have expected a 
Md ®‘°‘i formation 

thel^ ’ " diffraction 

IhSh and best-ad- 

Justed microscope IS wasted In the 

milk? ®*I unskilled user. The mleros- 
S see, and interpret 

• ■ Aj- y»;'Grtrti^pe.' 

^1 it lecti^ in zoohgy 


I : z.r r ".'niibu uurenz 

and Nikolaas Tinbergen were to iiro- 

of instlnctl, In 
terms of fixed action patterns and 
releasers, and an elegant theory of how 
they have evolved. Subsequent evi- 
dence has shown that many action 
are by no means ns fixed as 
was formerly believed and has detailed 
the romphcaied ways in which their 
development is affected by environ- 
mentaf vanables. However, rather 
developmental 
?n *!k chosen to concentrate 

?hl/k shift in ethology 

^rom recent changes 
in evolutionary theory. “ 

elholoeists believed that 
selection fovoured instincts 
which benefited the species as a whole, 
currwt evolutionary theory holds that 
selection generally operates at the 
species, ^up or 
individual, but of the gene. iSius, the 
display of the peacock Is now seen as 
an advertisement put out by an indl- 
V dual gene tq influence anofiier anim- 

TW? eSaS?' '*? interests, 
changed conception has had an 


ly. i. 

fo fhiir ES5-*®? enomiously 

in^eir sraal relationships. ^ 

«i’e ?W^determinanl of an anim- 

,op.e or mqre females . ,| and W. 
disinbullon of males will ihertfore 


iiaviiiur. in i-ca s icrms, a a-greuau 
large number of these have reli< 
cilncr on the “any-animal-will-ii: 
fnllncy - for example, jumping direet 
from sexual sallatioii m bulls or sod 
deprivation in rhesus monkeys losoa 
human problem - or on the “sel 
terminating seareh" - a^uing for th 
“naturalness” of something some pec 
pie do by looking through the aniiD! 
kingdom only until a comparable ea 
ample is found. He is also well aware o 
the importance of cultural traosnii 
sion, in non-human species too, an 
writes interestingly of the parallei 
than can be drawn between^ gao] 
.selection and the selection of "ideas 
within a culture. 

Yet, for Lea, what gives ethologj 
"its spice and zest" is what it tel“ u 
about our own species. Here he orwn 
the account of human uniqueness toai 
is becoming the current 
within psychology: at some evohJtwii' 
ary stage. Homo sapiens, possibly « * 
result of being a cooperative hunta 

acquired a special learning 
language, just as pigeons ttcquiKO ode 
for noming; but Janguage transfortn^ 

his hitherto unremarkable leom^ 

abilities so that for the. fits* 

rational foresight, Ihe manipulaNoaw 
concepts and a massive 

f )ast experience appeared in the 
n view of such uniqueness, tw o 
mv4krii>e niiH ih^nnAC SO 8011111“^* 


coveries and theories so 
summarized here can suggest uicert 
ing ideas about some aspects of num 
behaviour, but the major claim >s ‘' 
"we cannot untterstand what its » 
human unless we know what it s *° 


other than human". 

R<-A, Boakes _ 

R. A. Boakes Is lecturer in espen^^ 

ps^hoiogy at ihe University 
and author of “From 
havlourism: psychology and the 

unli^siiv P&s earlier miS 
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The art school degree show season Is now well 
lod billy open, an opporlunlly to see the best 
fforkofyouQgarlisUand designers. From June 
2210 30, (he first BA honours silversmlthlng, 
Jeadlry and allied crafts students fk'oin the Su* 
JohoCassFacuity of Arts at the City of London 
Polftechntc will be showing their work. Liz 

Appointmonts 

' robloloay); Mr* 

denial nenilh - p 

IJEWOT.WATT UNIVERSITY has Powell (claHicsJ 

title of honomry professor (engineering mai 

upas Mr Dibb H. Tehrank. mansger of Downie (cMfshor 
engineering el Britoit pic. ing); Dr M. J. A 
Fran I9W to 1982, Mr Tehrani was 
leciinicil idvfior to Uie Inutian Deputy dristol 
M inlfler of Peifoleum. Pereonal profc* 

TTirte senior t^ointments at GLA8- j?^l*iwS:tfemIs 

MffCOLlEGBOFTECHNOLOGYs 

Df KkhoUs Zifaris, eurremW prindpri JJJ?? TjJPf' 

leauer hi economics at the Polytechnic S®"*' rf 

of North London Business School, be- gXft ? M 

coaBheidofihodepsrsmcniofccono- 

inioi Di WiUisra Scott, prcKntly prin- 

riul lecturer in communtcattons at ™,‘, 

SktBeJd Qty Polytechnic, becomes 

teed of ibe department of humanities; (PSS^*“'o*y)- 

MrNijmilKissan, currently at Napier 

CoUege of Cwunerce and 'Technology, , BATil 

Eiabui|h, becomes senior lecturer in Lectureships: Di 

btstoea edatalstrailon. S. C. Parker (be 


May’s 'Two Pins” (above) look massive and' 
sculptural; In reality they are made up of paper, 
nylon rods and elastic. These and similar works 
are on show at Gallery 2, Five Dials, 36 
Earlham Street, Coveot Garden. Phone Susan 
Fortune on 01-283 1030 for details of opening 
times. 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
LcduFCshIpi: Dr V, C. D 'Abrera (mic- 
robiology); Mrs A. Maguire (child 
dental neailh - pan-iime); Dr J, G. F. 
Powell (classics); Dr M. A. A. Cox 
(engineering mathematics); Dr M. J. 
Downie (cMfshore resource engineer- 
ing); Dr M. J. Atkins (education). 


Events 


BRISTOL 

Personal profcisonhipi: Dr D, M. 
Armstro^ (physiology); Dr O. T. O 
Jones (biochemistry). 

Readerships: Dr A. D. P. Briggs (Rus- 


The third International Confer- 
ence of the Jewish Law Associa- 
tion will be held at Hertford 
College, Oxford, from July 29 
to August 1. Details from Ms 
Jean Nightingale on 0865 
511869. 


slan); Dr F. Shaw (Cerman): Dr R. 
Evans (physics); DrB. Vincent (ohytlc- 
a) chemistry); Mr M. G.-R. Huli (ob- 
atetria and gynaecology); Dr T. J. Hill 
(virology, microbiology; Mr N. V, 
Lowe (law); Dr G. V. Jones 
(psychology). 


Hi 


’.'■j 


Honorary 

degrees 


The fiisl director of Ihe Open Tech , Dr 
George Tolley, has been awarded an 
honorary docioraie by ihc Open Uni- 
versity. Oiher recipients of oli honor- 
ary degrees indiidc broadcaster and 
botanist Dr David Bellamy and actress 
Janet Suzmann. 

Dr Tolley nou- heads Ihe quality 
branch of the Manpower Services Com- 
mission. He is also currently chairman 
of (he continuing education comniiiiee 
of the Business and Technician Educa- 
tion Council. 

Dr Bellamy, honorary professor of 
adult and coniinuing caucatton ai 
Durham Univeruiy, also received an 
' honorary doctorate from the OU. Janet 
Suzmann was awarded an honorary 
masters degm. Both were conferred at 
a ceremony in Preston. 

Sixteen honorary degrees have been 
announced by the OU. Most are to be 
conferred at a series of ceremonies held 
throughout Ihe country, when many of 
the Ou's 5,510 graduates will receive 
(heir BA degrees. 

Giber honorary degrees, previously 
announced, included doctorntes to Vis- 
count Tonypandy, former speaker of 
I the House of Commons, and moadcas- 
I ter and writer Dr Jonathon Miller. 


Chairs 


Lccluteships: Dr K. C. Molloyand Dr 
S. C. Parker (both chemistry). 


June 25 to 29 is “Energy Week” I 
at the -Polytechnic of the South 
Bank. The event, to be opened 
by The Rt Hon. Peter Walker 
MP, has been sponsored by the 
Centre for Energy Studies with 
the GLC and other sponsors. 


LONDON, CIIELSRA COLLEGE; Dr 
P. Quinn. £27 ,MU From MRC (mechan- 
isms of freezing damage and dryqp- 
roicctlvc strategies); Tiofessor H. 
Baum, £1,000 from Roche Products Lid 


Bristol Univcnlty has appolnied Dr 
Howard Oiles to the chair in social 
psychology, in succession lo Professor 
H. Thjferur Oiles Is currently reader in 
the departmeni of psychology. 

Dr A. C. Legon, reader in chemistry 
at University College London, has 
been appointed lo ihe chiiir in physical 
chemlsiry in ihe Universliy of Exeter. 


/■^ ^ j-r, geogrdphy and ccononiics): Mr W. 

N^rOilTS Anoerson, £11,600 from Nuffield 

Foundation (rise nfGolhiccivilizalion). 
LONDON, CIIELSFA COLLEGE; Dr NEWCASTLE UFONTVNE: Professor 

P. Quinn. £27,^rram MRC(mcchan- A. Aynsl^-Grecn, £1,DIKI from Peel 

isms of freezing damau and dryqp- Medical Research Tnisl (effccis of 

roicctlvc strategies); Tiofessor H. aiiaesihesia and sureciy on urinary 

Baum, £1,000 from Roche Products Lid cxcicilon of J-mclhylhisiidine in new- 

(palhogencsis of tobacco smolM in- born Infanil; Dr P. O. Whiltaker. 

ouced ephysema); Professor P. J. £4,250 Irom Dinhnghl(rclaiiono(plas- 

Peterson, £8,500 from BP Internationa] ma caiecholamines lo pregnancy associ- 

Lid (chemicals in the environment): aiedhypeiiension); Dr T-Tlnd, £10.662 

Professor P. J. Peterron, £S,2(J0 from from Medical Re»arch Council Imuier- 

Rioflnex North Ltd (biogcochcmlcal nal physiolotfcal adaplalions during . 

expkiration for gold and associated normal and abnormal pregnancy and * 

meuls); Professor P. J. l*elerson, Tciation to fetal growih): Dr J. hL 

£2).S40 from Rioflnex North Lid (use- Davison. £7i»,74l from MRC 

fulness of various sampling media); (osmore^aiionofarginlnevasoprcssjn 

Professor P. J. Peierson, £10,000 from release in pregaancy); Dr A. J. Rugg- 

United Nations Eavironmcni Pr^ Gunn, £5,62? (effects of loochpasieh 

gramoK (environmental data): Profes- Ur K. Marsii, £17,104 from SERC 

SOT P. J. Peterson. £4,333 from UN (rneiallurgkal coke); Professew F. 

Environmental Programme (climate Ooodbrk^, £240,844 from SERO 

nuciuallons in fust half of this ecnlury); Dol/Gcorge Angus Fluid Seal DivHioii 

Professor P. J. Peterson, £20,000 from of Dunlop Teclinolaw (teachliu cqm- 

WatcrRcscarchCaniredrecemeialsin pany programnwj; Mr A. II. Rhodes, 
the UK): Piofcssor P. J. Peterson. £43.826fromSERC(1oBdingchancier- 

£22.000 from World Health Organiza- isties of heavy goods vehicles and their 

(ion (technical cooperation In environ- effem on struetuial design of highways; 

menial m^torii^; Dr B. V. Smith, Professor P. J. Hilk. 1219.35U from 

£2.795 from S^C (transient In- TRRL (urban safelj^roject monitoring 

iermedlaies formed in photolysis of IIJ; Professor D.l. Kinniineni. 

cyclopropyl kelones); Dr A. G. Oiap- £305,166 from SERC (derign and test 

man, £10,^ from MoD (frequency of centre for mkroclecironic circuiis); 

microwave pulser using low frequency Professor P. M. Bralden, Mr J. A. 

sampling); Baroness Cox, £52, 2S9 from Pennell nnd Mr D. A. Hofmann. 

DHSS tnuraing educaiion research £138,150 from SERC (improving 

UDii); Baioness Cox. £60,357 from Bccuiacyofslressanalysisofneavydutv 

DHSSfcUnical learning prqleciJ;MnS. {ndusufal gears): Professor P. M. 

Robinson.' £48,929 from DHSS (mid- BraMen. £45,530 from SERC (Ihennal 

wlfery project): Dr A. Rosen. £2£)68 and mechanical loadinaon rock culling 

from North west Thames RHA (in- look);ProfessorR. N.Tarkins.£24J)9S 


Dr K. Mnrsii. £17.104 from SERC 
(meiBlIurgkal coke); Professor F. 
G^brk^. £240,844 from SERO 
Dol/Gcorge Angus Fluid Seal Division 
of Dunlop TechnoiOBy fteachliu com- 
pany proaramriK); Mr A. II. Rhodes. 


£43,826 from SERC (load ing chancier- 
isties of heavy goods vehicles and their 
effect on struetuial design of highways; 
Professor P. J. Hilk. 1219.3A from 
TRRL (urban sal^lyjiroject monitoring 
II); Professor D.l. Kinnimenl. 
^.166 from SERC (derign and test 
centre for mkroclecironic circuits); 
Professor P. M. Bralden. Mr J. A. 
Pennell and Mr D. A. Hofmann. 
£138,150 from SERC (improving 


nnnunalory bowel disease); Professor 
A. Howe and Dr R. J. Pack, £17,106 
from MRC (pulmonary hypoxia); Dr 
M. Cox, £18,^from UKAcA (educa- 
tion computer materials on nudear 
leacior physics); Dr M. Cox, £1003)00 
from BBC (CAL materials In science): 
Dr M. Cox, £35,000 from Lonman 
group (revision of CAL mnierials in 


from Minisiiy of Defence (effects of 
loading conditions on environment 
sensitive fracture); Professor R. N. Per- 
kins, £205 from MoD (sirsin tests on 
copper alloys and litanium alloys); Dr 
R. Lesser and Dr D. V. M. Bishop. 
£18.601 from MRC (prospective study 
of language disorders in ' pre-school 
children). 


rj 


Open 
University 
viewing 

Saturday June 23 

uct 

MO Poiymorphlim In snails (S2W; prng 

~|r*°*^^^Miieriali.NcwliJps(urohl 

*‘l'®>***hom*®*l r*ri*wayi 

I'm HjW«k»dopilon(U20l;_pr(ig7). 

^ AfiA{ln|Populu)on.l|«p(ial(PB2;^ug.S). 

iS prog nil. 

^ Myone can make a 

?u 3*55) • ■ nISi; ptog M). 

r.w Nu(^l Cbmporattan. Funcilonil anniiu- 

Univeniiy of the 

** Englncwbtf, A cui aliave (T252; 

^'®Q»lfure-Ri«liD*aiida-iocWD’(U2l»3; 

10,10 ^ p,^ pmleiiiOBal nal- 

IflM E«(P2S3|pr«6). 


14J*: 

Harmonic Analyib, I 


to 90 









t4AB* Modern Art and Modernism. 1922 ihe lirsi 
Russlin An Bxhlbllion (A3IS; prog IK). 
RADIO 3 (VHP) 

0.S5 Monuemeni anil ibe Schuol. Pauoiil ceie 
(E323: ping 6). 

7,18* Mnthil-ouiiuallunGoiixse. Foundaiion Maths 


npeaic. McuureforMeuuKlltAMI: OiS TIk Eatib'i Physical Rewurces. Water (or ITrifinV lllllfi 29 

if). Jordan (S 2 ) 8 : prog ID). aaiwiij 

amcnulsofHuniuiaeogiaphy.Spaceln 7 . 20 * Social Sciences Foundaiion Coune. Soda) B 8 C 8 


Ihe Chy ID204-, ptog 10). 

00.20* MuiuementaiufiheScbool.KnnitleyFleUi. 
nan 1: my door b olweyi open ( E32J; piqg 3). 


9 (MIDI; prog 9). RADIOa(VHR . , 

745 Inifoducilon To Calculus, nirreremleilan In 0.15 Sodil tHycholAiy. Analydngihe nnilyKi(l) 
ncilon (MS2XJ: prog 51. tD3D5. prog iH). 

23.20* Alls l-nunJnilnn Cauim. M»n;nllnc Rcnelss- 5.36 AiuybunirnUunCnuisc.Rellgloususpciiencv 

2340 Ih^idMicenlhb^mry Novel end lisLwey. S340 Man'skel^ouiOiHii.AClirlillanTeHlmany 

Thomas llanb'i poeiiy (A3I2; ping ID). (AD208ioiog 13). 

r, . « 2340* iniroduciion lo utkuhis. DiffeiMllaiinn In 

Sunday June 24 

BBC! >3^ Manijmoal and the School. Pailorol Care 

•.20- 0^» a™lo» .1. Alp., 3 (SM: S'eSiSi..,. Fhdl».k .. CM 

546 .SuifaccitidSeiUmcniaryPioceises.'nirAihi- (SSO: prog 3). 

ItjKe aiacler: ■ cne siudy (S35S; pm 6). Tiiascalair TiinA 7A 

7.10* linalnenlng Mechanics; riiermoliuliB iihI iUCSQUy JUIIC Snt 

l-lneniy. tternnulll's Euuailon (T233:piDg 5)- 

748 IVillifcalliconomyjndTaxallon.DieNiiionil *8^ ^ iru. 

Health Seivice (0.123; prog 7). 545 Modern Art and Mpda^m. Ktee ani 

5.25* TlieNniuicofChemlsiiy.kchClionilneoncori to ylouf fAal; ffog y- 

tsw; pro. 19). 9.55* 

645 PluidptoofChein^^ 740 


fvtwiw ^ ivnf-j _ . _ 

1340* MM|i^inl^Bnd the School. Pailorol CXre 

2340* ie^cSemisiiy. Fhedbaek on CMA 43 
(SnO: prog 3). 

Tuesday June 26 

BBC2 

545 Mndein Alt and Modomhm. Klee ami ihe 
MhMcIi Rovoluilon (ASISiP^ 20^ 

540* TeehnoIwuidChenge 1730-1914. Ftom coal 
10 colourTA28l; ptog 7). 

0.58* DIology: Form and riincilon. CardlovaaculBr 


Gonirof K2(i2; ptog 19). 

740 Sdenca )hiunclailan Coune. Ran and tlm^ 

nia.gnises and lupergrasies (SiOl; pm19). 

748* Oeneikt. Polymo^lim In snails (S299; prog 

2340* R'[soMlHyandLeainlngSoclallzailan(E201; 

2245 Mucins OfseiUuilon: The Maaegem^ of 
dompMiy. nadiog on Uiiceiiaioiy (T243; 

00.20* end Chaage In Educaiion. Die prog- 

remlvc revolution <R20S: piog 3). 

645 PopuluOiUiire.SubeBllwe»nsuinplloa(ue 

2340 D^nili^nMh^'iiMLIibcM E 

i A204* DfOR 

(ii bi ii2^48O-'lS80. Cellini nod the Decon- 
ilve AfU (A332: prog 6). 

OM^Srum - 19. Infonuilon programme for . 
OU Hudenis _ ^ , 

33, go Popular ^Itun. The mld-illllet, pnft 1 
(UaiD: psog 5). 

Wednesday June 27 

|M| 4^ 

645* SevenMirtb Ceniuiy BtiriSnd. Bapeilmeniai 

B.sr r»3U15bli^?liiMpBand^^ 

diei. s^^eondunon sod the Sun (S247; ptog 
740 /&uFOundniionCoune,SacTedPlaon(A10l: 


yields and rules (SH94; prog 10). 

540 seisms Behaviour. All change (or System X 

7,18 llndenCIn^iig Space and Dme. An Isolaled 
Fad (S354; prog 10). 

7,40 OtnIUci and ChinK In lldiicatlon. Dm Piog- 
le^e Rmluiion? (E205: pcog 3). 

8.08 Sodil Psychology. Aoilyilng rolecactkin. I 

5.80* Lieece ¥mi/ailon course. Varliiloni on a 
theme: skeletal adaplalions (SlOl; prog IM- 

548 Socul Sflences Foiindelhtn Coune. sqeiil 
inugrailon 2. Family comedy (DI02; prM20). 

940 Msilu (bundailon couise. Netwoifci ana mit- 
ricesiMKlI; ptog 16). 

9,45 Purpose and Planning In the Cumeulum. 
Hansel and Oreiel: whii does the iile lell . . • 

10,10 ilthCnotu^ England. Experimental phlloso- 

1140* iSence^i^Soo ^eoors^ "^hii 
Iitn« in leani: B ooraalt of Summer School 


lime 10 learn: ■ poraalt of Summer School 

1140 !^^inUD%ctlon to Sodoloy. Jlomlng in 
Binninghim I (D207; prog D. 

1140 BMoiy: Form suid Funeilon. CanDovaicular 
conirMlSJtDjpisrg I9). •,. ' k. 

12,15 Die Eanh*e, Phn&l Rcsouiwf. ude to be 
Btinoun^ (SZ38: pipg 9). . , , 


12,15 m Eari??i^^^fe«ouiWf. tide to be 

1140 * Dw"i<S^ ^lury* F&vei ^ *^**g|'’ 

Thomas Hardy and Wessex f A3IZ; mg 9). 

(M5T2M; pldg 14). 

IlH* M odem An and Atodein^ Berlin Dida; 
7.18 ' Ruwn^T“*d 

746 &^’£tenc«*iooodiiion co^ Lingiiage 
nnd Auiborliy (DtOZ. prog tu> 

' luiailons. The ^Im^ m)(^ - 

lodiMriil rolatiDiii in ihe NHS (PT28I; pmg 

746, 

Monday June 25 

■ -Elealenis ofi^Mu^. Haimonlc ^lyiis., | , 
. 840* KomdSm^'. Pholoctiemifal pubwaye 
■ B 4 S* i^^'^ourSitkw Cow. Nelworia and 
^ 74(r 


2240* Numoleil CompiiiallOn. Funcuoiw approx- 
. hnailffli OK fiudyjMMI. MM 
2355* Iii<idrv.Symbolteiwdu(om:^|SV 
; MJO* ^edd NKdi Ip EduceiIon.,V^ fUgh i 
adlicolipn In Nosway (E241; pmC 7)- 

*lM5?9c£neftwndiiioaCo|itic' "Ita 
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' Ouftadanls ' . ' 

, ' ggjo^ SocU Sdencei tormbUon eourae. Lupige 

3340 

. nS^D^'fiti-anlle 


. Hamlive.Poelp'lA^ipmg Bj; • , 

Tbnrs4®y 28 ; 

lalioductioD lb Puia riaibemalto.The bode- 

54ir- Oi^^currh^wn’' 

■ H f itSu nd Oceieli Ml dops (to lele leU i . . 

(E2(H;pip5.n)- ...11. V . 


Jordan (S238: prog ID). 

740* Social Sciences Foundaiion Coune. Social 
Iniegrailon 2. Family comedy (DIU2:prog!0|. 
748* FailurcofStiessedMaierlab.Newlilpsrorolil 

S f3S3: prog S). 

sfic Selence for Techaalog)'. Dlle lo he 
announced (T281: ptog .V). 

0040* Rbli Ml^ rnk ndnpilon (tI20t: prop 1). 
2346* SiKlal nychuhigy An.-tlvviiu liiietiu.-iiiin, I 
(0305: prog 3| 

RADIO 3 (VHP) 

0.15* PopularOiliure. SidKuhurecsiniumpileniihe 
M^) IU20): piUB 5). 

548* Art In Holy. Mfo-iSBO. CeUnl und ihe 
DccofOllve Aril <A353| pcog 6). 

4240* Modem Ail and Modernism. Berlin Dade: 


Dawn Aces (A3I5: prog 19). 

43.40 An i^lng Poiiulaiina. Soelnl wwk wish oldce 
proplc (PJS2; pmg 12). 

RADIO 4 fVHF) 

' An and EnvIronnKHl. there Is no now 
(TAD292i piM 16). 

43,60* shMcespeaie. Manlue nnd Scxuriiiy In Eli- 
zabethan England (A36it pntg 4). 


BBC3 

645* MacbemailcatModehaadhlcthiids. Apphng 
irulrfeei; she nlgcbni of re-orleniaiuin 
(MST2U4-. pmj Hf 

640' An liurodiKlion ui Sociolm. Housing In 
Dlrraingham I (D3IT: prag 'n 

0.S5* Spiuinv neVavioui. All change loi SvMcm X 

740* llndema^iig Span and Dine. An hdaled 
fKl(S3S4;progJ0). . , 

746* PrlncIpleiarChenilcal Praresscs. bqumbilun 
yteFdi and riilcs (ST2V4: pmg 10). 

RADIO S (VHP) . , 

5.16* Man'sKeJIgKiuiqiieil. A Chrliilan TeiUmonv 
(AD21H: picg 1^. 

848* 'Tlie Enll^teMncM The Lliboii EnilIu]UBlie 

2348* ib^mon'nll^iiul Leaiolng. The TVw Wortdt 
(B201:pr«8 19). , ^ ^ 

4840 Sewmeenin CciHury Eojiam). MAoii s Read- 
ers (A20i3: prog 15). 

24.00* IhipulHT Culture. The Mld^biies. part I 
lUHiJi prog 6). 
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THE NUFFIELD 
FOUNDATION 

Social Science 
Research Fellowships 

Theae Fellowships are to enable social scientists on the staff of 
universities and polytechnics in the United Kingdom lo pursue Iheir 
research interests on a full-time basis, free from teaching and 
administrative commitments. The awards will be for a minimum of one 
term and a maximum of a year. The Foundation will meet the research 
expenses of successful candidates, together with the cost of their 
Institution of replacerhent teaching during Iheir reave of absence. The . 
Institutlone are expected to pay the Fellowe' salaries duiing the period 
of Fellowship and to administerthe payments made by the Foundation. 
Application forms and further Information from: 

. . The Plreotor, 

Nuffield Foundation, 

NufHeid Lodge, 

Regent’s Park, 

London NW1 4R8. 

Closing date: 1 December 1984. 


As^eTstlon of Sound A C'ommunicittloiiii Engfnsers Ud 
Initthite of Sound A Conununlcationi Engiosert 


Tp PolytSaSSD A CoHaBA Senior AdmlnlatrailvB Ofliem: 

Wgh ait avBf expanclns merabamhiplho InstHuta of Sound Md 
laoiMtolnloiniaiicm about Coiiiw In 
Gidum. We 'itol piiitah 9ie reeulit 
ADClHE^ tMileh le e«iti to o5 iMintw 

.Ybw aeslkenoa in uiWeikfig tda iMierlal wH to much appreelBied. Tliank you. 
■.ABia*ofxiiaM9nfeTto 0 >efeiaiy,ABCELi^^HlBh81r^Biwiiltam,Sle(>9iiSUTJ)1TaL(i58a6- 
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at the above address 


MURDOCH UNIVERSITY 
I Perth, Western Australia 

School of Social Inquiry 

HALF-TIME 

lectureship 

IN PSYCHOLOGY 

(tenurable) (Ref: 0725A) 

P»vch0l0^l<il 

HALF-TIME 
LECTURESHIP 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 

(tenurable) (Ref: 0725B) 

Unfvaraltu tanrhinA ..u.....! 


Royal Military College 
of Science 



i ranga of 
mnaa for 
Iva rtaaarch 
TeehnoloQv 
-Mtlai ai tha 




Senior Lecturers/ 
Lecturers 

POaia aro avaliabte In each of tha following araai; 


9 - 


.. * Aa4,353 to $ A31.094 per annum - half per 

conditions Include 

payment ot fwsa to aMSnSJ^Sri 

application' 

areae of special InterMt wTim avaShi? S? ? ^ 


n„L,^ - j «~i«Dia Dui not atnntlal. 

CtoaJng dale lor appltoailoni! 29 Juno. • 

(14676) 


’ ^ (iMh) 


liiiwPOiithainiitoii 

*in'ivi:r.sh V 


department of 

COMPUTER STUDIES 

ApPllMUonB am InvHad tor the post of 
, „ .LBCTUBBH 

Department o| Computer 
Sbidtos. The pofeop BPBoln**"^ei 

.RTtoihiwne ' end i .mu ! 


1, ’ 

’.'I;! 

I '•••'■'«' )■ 

i • 


UNIVERSITY OF STnUJ^ 

'f)epartTileht of Economics 

LECTtiRER(S) IN ECONOiVIies 

^parthteDt ^ lo apppini two Leciarert (one on a fUed torn iwo«e^' 
ep^iatmeni). AppUwb with inlerens in any areae of teonomlce 
oonddeied. Succeseful «aiidIdHie(s) wOl ^ accepted to taka' un 

appc^imeotoa IslSepteaibarorBieoonaspossible Utereafter; , 
SrinryaMle:£7,19(^£l4,l25(uiKlerreviewJ|. ' 

.■newiV; 


ifiHHioHHiw eno : .mb 

&«ln*arlng.Bnd aWwTw£ 

}n CorrmnTWnl 

^^alelrrtttJwaxiS^ 

The Idael earxtidata wri "ham 

g;W Wi^ a nck mopfd tn maeateh. . 
7 *!!!P.'y* *^i^W00Qttoa that Mich 
and wa ana 
Fsphtod ;io -aaito tor' «— - ■ h! 

55 ..PWI r... 1 .^ . 1 ,^ . 

SHSES. -i' 

UnlvefBfhr.^ S!i!Si«^ ^ ;•< 

i-; 

nLi:;V ;;;; ;rit^. ; 


The University of New 
Zealand 
Australia 

Oocartmant or Polltica 

lecturer 

of “iJitVrJKl}* ‘•■Chino 


**“*4: aoth July 

Poaitlon No. 484. 

?£K&?rAiri,H bo to 
but .tha 






Commiuioning la now underway of a new 170nn m» 

ouainasa and information techno ooy fecilfua*. Aj 
de™;opn«n, there i. an exciting 

INFORMATION TECHNOLOGIST 

» develop and mantse 
*1! Techndogy ty!^ 


AwNunta ahould hold at loaai a primary degree or equKafanL 
mtnaoS)i!LM'?n'rf 'i* wwCing wiili luilor 

«..XTiV.".»Z"XVCnfc 

SALARY SCALE: IHei3,797 - IR£18,807 pa 

*• Pwaonnel Ofitoe 

w National Inathiita for Higher Edueatiea Plaeiiy 
V Teehnological Park. UnwIck. Ireland to be^ y 
oomplatad and ratumad by e July, 1984, A 


UNIVERSITY OF STIRLING 

CHAIR IN PSYCHOLOGY 

“j® Invited from suitably qualified penoniU 
iSni?!?®' dlBcIpIinea without any rwlrictioiioa 

rang? ^ intoroat. &1 biy within profe^al 

Furtlwr parlieulara aro available from; 

The Secretary 
University of Stirling 
^ Stirling FKB 4LA 
ToIj 0788 73171, Ext. 2250 

to whom applications should be aent by 30th September, 

^ „Msg 


National University of 
Lesotho 

PROFESSOR 


&i£S^"”Ks;i.ss 

Vacation and 



The Papua New 
Guinea Univewity of 
Teobnology 

Department or surveying ui 
Land Studlei 

LECTURER/SENIOT 

lecturer 

(SURVEYING! 

ahould poaseaa an bp^p^ 
survayinfl degree auulrl^y|W 
and hove a backeround 
or more yaara of 
•xperlonce. The a^>^, 
will be expected to 
eral aurveylno at 
ate and POBtoraduate 

P"o“?io ..5°."“:® iK^ . 

0, 8 1 1 9 appro* >. Th« ^vii^ 
appointmant wll dePJJJ.i^ 
quallfleationa and «oMri«n 

Initial eontraet^riBdU^ 

S'^|X.lSdl.^n*d“r?VK 

mraa. leave *5 

fnamper and family * 

montha of aarv'«. 

■ and aaitllpo'out alloww 
waeka paid leave P^. 
education faraa end.wi 

mee ara avallBbiei 


,e,pSS&aRWV"«': 

uJy 


' ■ •-•• v s.i— .. 


eeno one poor "'..h univ^'- 
infdrmatlen may b« o" . H* 


vug Tt^tES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 22.6.84 


Universities continued 


UNIVERSITY OF ULSTER (PROPOSED) 
Faculty of Art and Design (Belfast) 

lectureship in fashion 

Acurrently practising designer Is required for the post of Lecturer 
^ Fashion from 1 (Dctober 1984. Applicants must have the ability 
Uj enthusiasm to initiate and develop a new Fashion option, at 
deares level, extending the range of options in the BA (Honours) 
^es and Fashion Design Course, within the overall 
nrogramme of Applied and Decorative Art; and contribute to the 
Diploma Courses in Art and Design. 

lectureship in ceramics 

A creative, practising potter Is required for the post of Lecturer In 
Ceramics, from 1 (October 1 984, to contribute to 9ie teaching on 
ifia BA (Honours) Pina Craft Design Course within the overall 

ffi amme of Applied and Decorative Art and to the Advanced 
me Courses In Art and Design. 


lectureship in fine art 
( one-year temporary appointment) 

A Lecturer in Fine M (Printmaking) Is required from 1 October 
I9S4 lo contribute to teaching on the BA (Honours) Fine Art 
Course end the Advanced Diploma In Printmaking for a period of 
one year. 

Appllcenls will be expected to provide evidence of particular 
Interest and expertise in LITHOGRAPHY. It Is expected that the 
succM^I candidate will make a general contribution to work In 
lh 0 Department and Faculty. 

Teaching experience at undergraduate level would be an 
advantage. 

Faculty of Science 

LIMNOLOGY LABORATORY: 

NEW BLOOD’ LECTURESHIP IN 
FISH BIOLOGY (Coleraine) 

The laboratory has Ite principal interest In the ecology of Lough 
Neagh and associated rivers which sustain vary valuable 
commercial and sport fisheries. Some of the fish species are 
known to be undergoing ma)or populaUon dianges and all of 
them are Inadequately studied. 

A Qsh ecologist is required to develop research Into fish 
populations; an experimentalist seeking answers lo ecological 
probtems might be acceptable. 

This pest has been established under the national scheme to 
encourue the appointment of younger members of the 
academic staff (the "new blood” scheme). Applicants should 
normally be under the age of 26 years. 

Ftbutty of Social and Health Sciences 
SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN SPEECH 
PATHOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS 
(iiordanstown) 

AppSc^lons are invited from suitably qualified and experienced 
therapists for the post of Senior Lecturer In Speech 
Pathology and Therapaulios. 

Ri^rson appointed will be expected lo make a senior 
c^bulion to the development of Tnlllal and post-reglstrallon 
toucatlon in Speech Pathology and Therapoullos. 

Candidates for the post should be graduates In Speech Therapy 
? L ^nate area of study and must hold prolesaional 
S^flflcawns recognised by the College of Speech Therapists. It 
that applicants should be able to offer a leaching 
wnuibutton in respect of dysfluancy and/or voice disorders. 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN NURSING 
(Coleraine) 

lectureship in NURSING (Coleraine) 

j^lcatloito are Invited from suitably qualified and experienced 
S^^OraduateB for the poala of Usurer and Senior Lecturer In 
The Lecturer and Senior Lecturer would be expected to 
^rfeuts to toe development and operation of clinically 
unosrgreduate and postgraduale programmes In the 
^ department of Nureing and Health Visiting. The Seruor 
^rer wouW be reeponelble to the Professor of Nursing for a 
area of the department’s work. 

can^atee for toe oost should ba araduates and exDerlenced 


faculty of Technology (Jordanetown) 

lectureship in electronic 
^sneering 

pKSSteilf Imrtied for a lectureship In Electronic 

i J. VRodrinfli DuUBA win InolllHa /vmlriwuliivi 1/^ IhA lOAThlM Afld 


rftffftnmh^. WUr0»M, III HUUlUVIli fiaiWWJ^ouwii MS 

and course planning and supervfeton of 
”2^ on Industrial placement Is expected. 


ISltS?*ii5l?4!S* ® 000*^ honours degree and should have 

'^^WerrSde^n***^ research experience In elecironic circuit 

il^unisHip in mechanical 
giQlNE ERING - CONTROL SYSTEMS 

cffJJJJJj* ftre Mvited from honours graduates with Indu^ai 
eiqtofience In Ihdustrial automation sridtor control 


.-T^oeaies}-.'". 

fliom'the Staffing Offlw 


LECTURER IN 
GERMAN 

Appltann ihouM hold a doctorate tai 
Ihe Selil nf Ocrnian Lingiuge iludy ud 
mull have experience In Ceronan 


AT TCTTb A T T A T iingUB,eicBchingnKihoJoloey nl 
l/WUO a I a| /\ j lerilaiy level. The potl involve ie, 


foltowlngjpoili for which ippUcatlans 
oleiB on the ditei ihown. MIARIBS 
tanlm etlMiwlH Blatsdl are bb 
jollowB> Prehflior ASSliM: Banlor 

PuiflMr dBtalli and BBplIcBUon 
precBduro may bs obtaliwafram Tho 
MiOoiiMen of CommonwsaNh 
UnlvoroHloi, (AMb), M Gordon 
Scpiiro, l^ndon^rciH OPP urIbbb 
aro InvHod Wroet to iha 

University or Melbourne 
LECTURER 
(CONTINUING 
OR LIMITED TENURE) 
IN ECONOMETRICS 

Dipartintni ot Beonemlea 
Anilieanu for ihiipoililon ahould have 
lUHiaailal aeedemlc quilUieBUoai, 


expeniie in eoMomeirla. applhaoit 
ahould have iutSdent biekgrouud In 
eeooomles to pnitM^ie in ieachln| in 
knai other than eeoncuneitlcs. 

An appolnanent may be made on a 
eootlDuug bails or (or i period of 
between two ml live yean. The 
HuecBSiI applleant would be required 
uuke up IM appoininieni early In 

Appointees from Inientaie or 
oveneai will be eligible (or asilstanec 
with travel und Kmoval expensce. 
3IJulyt984 

University of Sydney 
FIXED TERM 
LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

The Bnsser Departuiem of Compiuet 
Science has a vannejr for a Lecturer/ 
Senior Lecturer for a fixed term of 3 
vein. Industrial experience and/ot a 
background or laieteit In computer 
performance or softwan engineering 
would be an advaninge. Ap^lcanti 
ahould have a blshtr degree or 
equivalent qualiiieation o Computet 

The Department Is equipped with two 
VAX lir^. a ButronghilSOO. and 
leveml imaller mlul ancTnilero 
couuutcn. indudlnn eomputei graphlci 
farimlei. B Puma nmot and hu acccis to 
the Uolvenliyi Qibcr computci. It 
offeti eounes in Comjnitei Srieiice from 
StM year to honours level, a 
postgraduate Diploma and MSe and 
PhD programnKa. Appolnieei will be 
expectedto teach anu carry out their 
own tcseuich in Cuinpuicr .Sciance. 

The University reserve the right not to 


proceed vriih any appuininuntioi 
iliiancfal or other foasoiii. 6 Jufr I9M 

University of Queensland 
Brisbane 

PROFESSOR OF LAW 

Appllealloni nto Invited for the Cbnir of 
Law from dislinguisfaed lebeliti with n 
suhsianilal researeh leconl and 
considerable exjMriencc of lopcMng at 
both uodergradualo and postgraduale 
level. 

Ihere are ihrcejuher chain In ihe 


icnlaty level. The povl involves teaching 
a wide range of language subjKis. Itom 
Iniiodueioiy to pougruitate level. 
CXodldaies shnuld specify iheli spectil 
Helds of Interest In research and 
icachmg 23 July IW. 


University ot New South 
Wales, Sydney 

LECTURER IN 
SCHOOL OF 
GEOGRAPHY 

Applleauu should poueis demonsuated 
expenise in model buildloe lot urban 
and reglanai analysis, preferably In the 
aieu of spatial Inieractlon or Impact 
nudles. 

Ibe position it available from I 
August 1084 and appoinunertl wjU be for 
a flxed term of three years. 

Further informstlnn from Piofesaor B. 

J. Gitner, Hoad ol School 102} 662- 
3690. 14juiy 198*. 

Visiting Fellowship - 
SCHOOL OF HISTORY 
AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
SCIENCE 

AppUeitioiu fciT appohitmenl as Visiting 
Fdlow ire iovlied from established 
seholari whose primary leacblsig and 
leseatch uiiereus are eoneetned with 
hlttonol. phllosopUcal ot social studies 
ofulenec. wchnology or medidne. the 
appointee will be expected to parUeipBle 
in the tcnchiag and tcseaich Mtlvltles of 
Ihe School nno will be offered a eiipend, 
wliUn Ihe llmlti of available funding. 
Goouncnsutaie with his or bar 
qoilifiGatfoiii end experionee. TUi 
ippolntmeni conid serve as i mean of 
twiemeniary luppon for a scholu 
vwiing Auitralla on sabbatical leave. 

The duration of the appolsiuiieBi Is 
open to negoiiailon, provided iliai It 
fiUt wholly within the calender year 
148S and Includes the period (lom mid- 
February TO the end or June. Anlicama 
should submit a full curriculum vltee 
tqieiher with the names and addreites 
01 mo lehreet, deialh of current 
leactdiu aitd research intemis nod an 
Indicadon of she period for which 
upolntment la sought to the Academle 
Siiff once. Unlveiiliy of New South 
Wiles. P.O. Box I, Kcnilnawn, 
N.S.W.,Aiuiialla 3033. 

The Clorina date for appUcttions lild 

/uli-m 

Eqiudiy nf ea^ymeni opporiiuiiO' 
is Unfoeis'O’ pobey. 

Micquarle University 
^dney 

LECTURER IN 
SUVONIC STUDIES 
IN SERBIAN 

School of Modern Lsaguagei 
(FIXED TERM An»SWTMENT) 

In I9R3 MacquBtle Uiilverrity 
imrothiced Slavonic lungunges Info Ihc 
School ol Modern Lannuanei. Teschiui 


uNiVEiisnTorauiMBuaoH 
DSARTMorr or ungobtics 

ICaatao fox Spaooh 
Teehsulogy RoBoaxah) 

INFORMATION TECBNOLOGY 
LECTURESHIP 

(ReL rri/4} 

AppUoailoiis era Invtiad for an Inlorma- 
ton Teehmlagy Lactuiaehip In Ihe eiea 
ofipeaeh eompuiltia. 

Tbs poiBon appetoiod may ebo b* 
upolned to ih* Deputy Dlncioishlp ot 
die new Contra for Speech Teehnelegy 
Raeaarch. Tha Cenixo eotiductn xoBaareh 
and davolopnenl in MMI and onw topfoa 
in epnach and nahira] lanpuaga pnean- 
ina tai ooUaboxaifon vm such Depart- 
mania la Eiacirical Englnotrlno. AnIBdal 
InmUganee and Cenpuler Scfenca. ^nio 
Biirraoiful candldaia would ba oxpoctad 
taaliralBBdacihip aaoia eovacalpnlBcts, 
parikailariylnihoContia'einilorooMilbu- 
tlon to the Alvay Donnutraia la auio- 
snaile apo a di loeognMon (Ploaeay 
Gennertiunl. Peitldptiion would ilao bo 
aipociad in tha laaohlng of tha Sopait- 
mentb wttiributhm (0 tiM MSc In Infocma- 
don Taohnelegy. A tfioiqi baaksnund In 
epoBCh oonviilna la naceaaary, and 
aiponanoa tat akpml pneanabiio ox aitUl. 
dll IntalllaaRoe WDsdd ba an amatUBoa. 


du IntalUgaRoe WDsdd ba an advBtdaga. 
AppUaailenai nnalng two xalexaaa, 
ahniidbo lodgadwlUu 
The aaowt ai T to tha DnlvaxaUT, Old 
CdOaoa, 8^ Bildm, fidtohnA BBS 
nil, by UUi JUh 1964. 
ftSUBf iBfeRUQOB Is B1S0 BVBIIsUB 
foam DrJ. Lava^ DInotoi, Centio fox 
knaaoh Tachnoteay BaaoBfoK Tali Ml- 
69T lOll^Brt. Tolmc 39X44S UNI- 

VEDO. Flaaaa smieto RaCarouM Ka. 

rri;4. (164U> 


UHIVERSITY Of 


LECTURER IN 

COMPUTER 

STUDIES 

Applicalions arc Invited for ihc posi 
of LECTURER in Ihe Department 
of Compulnr Studies. Applicanii 
should preferably be experienced In 
export systenu, malhenudcfil or 
graphical software detign, allhotigb 
applicanla interested In oihcr areas 
01 computer studies will be 
considered. The appointment will 
be m^c In the lower hair of the 
lecturer scale £7,190 to £14,125 tor 
ihree years In the first instance. 
Futtherdeiailsand appilealion form 
6om Paul Johnson, utablishiuent 
Orricer, ref84A8CO. 
LougAboroiig/i LeicesienMre 


tight not to School ol Modern Lnnguagies.TeachiMa ■ |i 

I [university OF SMOFORD 


1984, as w« Ukninim, the Islur being 
Bniiaoed by the Ukraiiuin Sndles 
FbundalhiJi of Auiiralia. 

Oourses in SerMaa beana at Beconil- 
yeii level in l9MuKtliuplinoeclio 
expand Ido ihlid-yair eouiws la I9SS. 
thus pnvIcUng a foU demeo pragnoime 
In .teiliUn studies. Jl b noped to 
bilfoduia pouanduace courses In 1986. 


Dewtment. oops, by Prafesior 
Tirlo (PiopHiy Ijwv, Enriroamenial 
Law, Lwi Bmieailon), Professor 
Snuon (Conitan, Oommenlil Law, 
Inieraitlonnl Tkade Law) and Ptofewor 
Lumb (Goniiiluilonal Law, Law of Ihe 
Sea. L^ Tb^). 

'ne appolniee will be expected to 
pcoi^ aeademlo feadeiship In bWber 
ireu of expertlH and to panlifoBte In 
Ihe edinlnlsiiitloB of the uiw School. 


Heads of Dcpirtiiuni ere amlnlcd for 
leimi of three to five yean. The 
Professor wodd be ellglbh for 


coodderaHon for appwnimenl st Head 
on the expiry of Ihe of the ptewni 

Imiinbeni, PtofeBor Lumb. Jl AagaH 

PRiOFESSOR OF 

ORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY 

Appllcitlon an invited for the Oiair of 
Organic Oiemliuy. AppUeanlssbouM 
ho able to preseot evlouco of 
ubaiaotiu laeaieh echievenieni In ibe 
fold of OTgxnIc cbembiry. the suerassfu] 
appUwi sriU be espected to 
damoniirale and caoDtiraxe exeeUcDce 
fa) meareh, aod will be nven 
lespooribnides by the Head of (ha 
ChemlMiy Departmaai for , 
undenaduiia and ponpaduiie 
leuiiljii in the oronio seeiioa of the 
DeputniBDi. 3i my 198* 

SENIOR LECTURER 
(TENURABLE) IN 
PSYCHIATRY 

Higher decree In pwAlairy nqsfied, 
rmaAiiiaiam ihtnu otve ezitnne 
cdnical BiperieiKe and an InieiHt In 

fcsearcbud pwhi^ m emblUwd 

fesMiaroeanl. .. 

gabiy plus Clkiical Losdini of AS9.1M 

DflruuHUQeLsvclof ippolnliBffiil *di 

Univeralty of Bath 
TBMPORARY^^ 
LBCTDBBSHIPm 
PHARMACOLOGY 


AnpHalloai are Invited from HilUbtjr 
goilined penoni (or anpoiniowni 10 a 
nxcdqerm pnttfcn ■aUeciingr In 
Slavonic Studies in Serbian and 
eo-onSnilor o( the Seiblsn Snidles 
piDfcammo, leniMc not bdbre 1 
FUnisry I9U. Af^lcanU would 
Donully bo enweied lo hold or be 
compfeifaiB a Uglier degieo in Sinvnoie 
StiHlei. miive eompoienee in Seinan 
uvell IS teaeUiu anlliyia a (briber 
iiea of Slivoale Snidles would be an . 
sdvania^. Tbs wereoiftil appoiiuee.wiU 
be ex^ed to develop and mnlntein 
eoidial end eo-operaiive relations with 
lbs Sertrian oommonlcy la Auffralli. 

Tha work will be carried out under Ibe 
iflieelfon of Ibe of Ihn School of 

Modem LnngmigM M d In Mfoboninn 

Sltvoalo Studies. 1 J July 198*. 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN 
ACCOUNTING 

Seheel of Boonointo and PliMiioM 
SludlaB 

Tbs position Is teneble not before t 
PlehnmiylSSS. • 

U Is expened dui tbeauceeauiil 
■p wiii—iit {trig mike a ilpriOcant 
eontilbnlioa to the rcaeaicb and . 
teaeblng^MnnuBea of tho 

foterasu fo one or DOia of tfo toUawiiii 
areas Is raqubed: 

Fbiinew Reporting 
Manageaem Aceoiaidng 
Gemwile Flaaace/lnvasaaieus 
Awfiflng 

MauMOwnt Infoniailoii Sytleait 
A»ll«nis for Ibe aaoloT lecinmhip 
Aoua elllier base cooplettd mmasler^ 
degme to Ksearto, wlui Ann puns 10 
pncMd to dortorai ttudfes, or, ham 
iw^ sufattuiial promesi wwaidi i 
doctoral (fomne. AnUcanU for ihe 
ledBteihlpmmldVleail bmw nude 
subuudd prognu toward* aJUeher 
degrae by reaeiicb. U Jiifr 

. University of fixeter 

SCHOOL OF 
RNQLISH 

dona are invitad for 

I. fD_Bnallili|:^y:aw- 


LECTURESHIPS 
al tlie Prajeot Planning 
Centra for Developing 
Counbiea 

The Centrw runs - In eradford and 
abroad - apadallsed posl-exparienco 
oouraea In project plannlnfl tor spoclllo 
eaclora tor parson Ml from devalo|ilng 
couriirtas: conduola a tauglil M.8o. In 
NaDonal Davelopmani and Projocl 
Planning; and undertoksa raaaaroh, 
advtoory and InsWuUonal develop- 
manl esalgninaiita overaeaa. The 
Centro U parUciMarty Inlerosted In 
ap^catlona from parsons who can 
ooritrlbula fci om or morwof tha (ollow- 

K raas: todustry; agrteuttureAiiral: 
tructura (eapMlAy Iranaport); 
wnaral Davalopmant Eoonomlea. 
TtM peraons appointod w9l hava rela- 
vani axparlejiM of oparaUonal woik 
ovaraasB, and of taachtog, Tha two 
poala ara ful«na and (br a fixed 

S rlod of Hirae yeara. Balaiy on acale 
,160-£14.12S pA. 

Applloatlon (ormi and further pbn 
lwulai« from tha Peraonnel Secr^ 
taty, (Raf: PPCfUST/THes), Univer- 
aHy. of Bradford, Waal Yorlrahlra, 
BOT 1 DP. doling data aaap. iixaaaj 


Victoria University of 
WelUniftoii 
New Zealand 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
ECONOMICS 

AppUcatlona ara Invited 
from oultablv qunltfled men 
and woman for a S-yanr tain- 
•“'~vLntfnanc', ayallobla 
ebinjB — •- 




An Inturant fn some araa of 
acgnomie theonr tn prararrad 
buL applicanta will be oonald 


ered whatever their back 
around aD<d aaacJallaatlon 
within tha nild tu eeopomlca. 
Abllftv and ivifllnaneaa to 
taacfti large flrst-vaar under* 
graduate aouraea althar In eco- 
lea or lo Ixiathaniailu and 


ground and aoac 
wltbln tha nald olei 
AbllTtv and iviflln 


I (D Bngl 
la ITO 


of ona year . 
0 per annum 




fiS'4 for a pel 
at a palary of C 
. (undpr review 

Prafaranaa will ba eivan to 
eandldaten'complafelne a pOat- 

daMelallo- 

lEJMraCura 
nlaiiancf|[prama'. 

Further pai-t^|ara avnlt. 

Si!.;.''gs,.ak prYMs"' 


advanced claaaaa related to the 
apgxointea'a Intereats 

nSS»t7£n^I..iS!"K; 

annum. 

CoiidlUona of Appblntinant 
and method of agx^featlon era 
fivailable from tha Secratary 


5 ii'iif Sf I'll ii T-it*^ 


nofCjo^. 


PP, -or troni 

A5fqW 



dtb 

*'vfeiK, 


ty o?^filLiiigtorr.Wi- 
oaa f Augiutfe 


UNIVERSITY OP BRADFORD 

SENIOR ASSISTANT AEQISTflAfl 

(PERSONNEL) 

/topllcatlona are Inviled for tha 
above post Irom graduates or 
holdera of equivalani prolesslonel 
guBlilicallons (prefarabfy IPM). 
SubslanUal experlenca of Ihe par- 
Mnnal tuneVon In unlvarsltlas or 
other large employing bodies ia 
essential as Is lamfliarlty with cur- 
rent employment law and lha con- 
duct of industrial ralailons. An i 
awareness ol sound peraonnel I 

K acUces and procedures la a lur- 
erlmportant job requirement. This 
Is a ehallangir^ and Inaortanl poal 
which incluMs responsibility lor Ihe 
whole range of personnel and 
eatabllshment woik and for some 
more general committee and other 
acuvitfes. 

Salary will be al an appropriate 
point on tha seals £13.815- 
£1S,826p.a. (under review) accord- 
ing lo qualifications and 
experience. 


Further parUculars may be obtained 
from the Personnel Secretary. 
Unlverally of Bradford, West Yotk- 
Bhire B07 IDP to whom appBea- 


tlons, includin 
should be serti 


including throe referees, 
be sem By I3th July, 1984. 


UNIVERSITY OF 


I H I i H' 


Academic Registrar 

The Univerdiy wiihei u appoint a 
lURCKor te Ibe pccicni Academic 
Rcgtnnr, who wUf be tokina eariy 
miieinent to SeptenlMr lOfoT li li 
Imradcd to make the ippotoimtci la c' 
dciignm capxdiy bom lit laaoaiy 
1083. with ihe apponiee lidilally curying 
out Ihe ilucici M another vaunt pon u 
weO ax being pennined a penod of 
inducilon. 

TbeAcadtmk Regliinr liiespoailbla for 
a wide range of audemie ndminiitreiive 
HivIccaaiM aho ecu. on dekpilon from 
Ihc Re^trai, u Secrttacyu the Senate 
ot the Untvanliy. Subuiniial experience 
of unfvecriiy amnlnfiiiaiion U reqoiied. 
TTKComtuiKlngsaliiy wlU be whMnibe 
□iide IV range (curreni mlMiDuin 
£17 J75per annum bm uniler review From 
I April 1*>64| and will be fixed In 
aecotdanw wUh the qualiflcatiou and 
experfeDce ol ihc nieceaful caiuMate. 

Further pantealan and appUcailoa fonm 
aie BvaiuWe from the Remxaai. Cloriiig 
dale 31 July 1984. 


LongTifomugli 


Lekaunhtft 

fi4an» 


Tho Univoraity of Now 
Engleuid 
Australia 

Dopartmont or Aceouutlng 
anxT Financial Nfananomant 

ASSOCIATE 

PROFESSORySENIOR 

LECTURER 

The Ujilveralty aeeka an 
eppplittinent to wniribute to 
Bcndamle loadoraliip iri one or 
morn or the dtaolnlfne flnlda of 
tho Oepartmonci acenunllng/ 
auditing, finance, InfurmBKan 
ayatoma, looal atudloarbuei* 
noan lew. The Dananment 
asllvely aiippoi-ta reaeareh, 
publlcatlona. conrarence pnr- 
clelpallonaijd nontrlbutloiia tn 
proTnaalonai devolopmeni by 
aiaff and dalBlia of tlila aup- 
pork and faellitlen available 
can be obtained from tlia Staff 
Omcar. 

A rantlldafe at oliiiar lavol 
of appoLiatmant muat deinon- 
atmte a commitment lo and 
aucceas In davoloplng poet- 
grodueta programmea alnoe 
aucb proarommea ora of high 
or tlie Departnanl, 

For appolntmont at Senior 
Lecturer level, applicanta 
must damonoirace a con- 
tinulne contribution to laader- 
ahlp end atlmuletlon In their 
aubjeat araa. evidenced by 
publlcatlona of acholerly 
workn. A damonatrated hi 
atandnrd of taeehlng a 
and admlnlatratlve Involve 
ment would ba expected. 

a for appointment 
at Aaaoclata Proraesor leval 
ahould demonatrata aetalava- 
ment In ochplarahlp and 
reaeareh avidanced bypubilea- , • 
tlone or the hlgheat atandord — | J 
cendldataa ohnuld enjoy 
recognition end high repute In 
their partleular xlelda. An 
Aeaaelata Profeaaor would ba 
aapaeteil from time to time lo 
awl ae Mead of Department. 

Detalla.of the Unlvaralty. 
Faculty of Bconomlc Studiee 
end the Department moy ba 
obtained with appllcatlonpro- 
spOurea, from ' the Staff 
Officer. Informal sngulriea 
eoaearnlne the Department 
Ita current eetlvUiae ani 
future diracfloit ahould b 


dli-eetod to 
Meredith (0 


Cloalng date: ST July 1 984, 
Poaltlon No: 4S4 

Other condltlomi Include . 
euMrannuation. aaalatanee 
with travel and removal 
expejiaea auul with buying or 
bulldlno a houae In Anxififide, 

ApplioeUons Ineludlaig the 
moa aiu addreeaea 
. _.ereea and atailnp the 
tion number sheulcrbe 

" Onlv 

Arm 


anburd forward a 
advaptli 
aaS and 


% 

to fend 

BlSffi?. * 

ermiig their e 
.ale and' Con 

gSSSSVf 

ao aa td-«_ 

■a.ant preeaBB. I 
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Universities continued 


Grlfinth University 
Australia 

School of Social and 
Industrial 
Administration 

Computitiu and Inrormatlon 

atUdiC9 

SENIOR LECTURER 

- Unlvaraliy |b devolOD. 
Lnp , nn Innovutlve, Inter- 
problom-orU 
®J?**i*_ unuararDfliiaio nrn> 
Qromma Jn cToniDuilna anri 

{O^orniHiion SruclleL longing ro 
degroB of BachStor of 
Inrormaiica, Tha fCrat 

he ndSrffod *“n 
APPycntlonaare Invited 
«»f aonlor Lie. 
to load a team in 
J”Jflopnient, teaching and 
i n>Bnaaement or tha deerae 
* KSLITI*"*?.* "na. oQuanv 
aUm?i!»7nL^' *" ""S 

InldrmVucl 

^ Applicants ahould liawa n 
taoeihor with an Innovative 

MaklK"lS®.a«*n“Vara^^ 

; e ln^“a"n 

Siahu!” ^ nnvlronmant la 

loma. man.'maelilno Inter. 

. ** Unite, <■ ■ eon- 

onBi Salery, cleoenda 

^ 25 sSi 5 ^"'H 3 S”S 


rhe cloelna 

oppileatloM iT j 


,, data for 
J July I9B4. 


GrlfftOi University 
Australia 

Sehoel of Auetrelian 
Bnvlronmontal Bludlea 

lecturer 

(C^PUTING- 

BNVmONMBNTAL 

STUDIES) 

■ppllratipna.; end alao to laaeh 
IMng. and 


tlali5‘*a^“a '^5 '■ Offered Inl- 


:i ^• • i- 

<•',• 'ii.f 







* i" .'..*• 

* i/j''' 

I 

iiyiij 


m 

T, • • 7 


.J^iwiftlVe tifp“p7,TSraV: 

. - — .-I- .■:... 


^varsity of Exeier 

TEMPORARY 

tECTURBR 

p.«. funder revlawl. * 




r.w?? .^w*J“!»sa■. , • 


The University of 
Newcastle Upon IVne 

CHAIR OF 
ECONOMICS 

Appllcaiions are invited for 
U'« vacant David Dale Ch^r of 

or^K®™ ®*4 T*Jf* l» on* 

FJ '(Lrao ratabllahod Chain in 
Hia Dapartmont of Bvonamlca? 
The penion appointed win ha 
expected to piav a iMdlnd rolS 
ia ■"** davelonlng 
Sf ‘ti® leachinu 

or Ecoitomics, The dapartmant 

l5oSfc*/a“* *® etrenothan Ita 
welcome appllca* 

«p"eVi;s?rin'SffiVisrd.'r“'' 

fea?S'r13r'S[A‘ie!*" ™- 

nhlHilLte® PerHeulara may be 
obtained from the Deeutv 
Registrar, The Unlvertlty 
TRlTwih? Tyne, NE^^ 

ePellcBtlons 
il g_®P Pl®ej giving the names of 
E^fe'^eea. should be 
a8’,i'’®.*J**?r than 13th 
nuiainL^fh. lAjSPlIeanta from 
outaida the, UK may submit 
one copy on ly). <10787) HI 

Universliy of Bradford 
Modsrn Languages 
Centre 

lectureship in 

FRENCH STUDIES 

Applications ore Invilad for 
j* *®®5J*reehlp In French Stud* 
i*sai®«5Tf J o«tobe“, 

theroefter as 
£2*1. i,« Candidates should 
pa ouallfled to teach French 
t^OPPpe at all levela within a 
SfiOf*® epurae which ampha. 

SlSVra“n'Si"“£?' ■4‘*|l."tSr"‘^a*SS 

aocloifnaulatle rarlatfon.‘"A 
and taacTilng commu- 
2!521 raqulraa In ona or 

S* 2 re of the foilowlng aseas' 
rranch Bcononty; Contemoo. 

yjff 5?"iaff.i^lM5ote'’i'n 

fundar review). ® f*'** 

Kind's College, 
Cambridge 

lectureship in 

ENGLISH 

M Applications are invtt«ifi 

J^SSi P®" ■"«* wmiS fS? 

fur’JShi^r'®*?* *»,S College LmC 

* wUF0afl|^9 In EnnJlflli 

eppolntaient wll|"eeriv' a Po\^ 
i?w«h»P end will b? fop V 

PaFlQ|d of MD to FlvS UMoiof 
Amiieanta mould bepr jpm% 
to teach in Medieval andfRm 
8L“.®P«® Mterajiyo" IncIudWi 


e <iQjca8D oa ra . 

iia.‘s.fc",sKj', fgg,« ••■" 




University of Bristol 

School or Bducallon 

lecturer in 
education 

uw. ^ liffiT*'!®.® onTitJm. 
thmafter m pwibl? "®“" 


:SSSJ®sSS 



Tbe,Qiiein*s University 
of Belfast •" . 
LEOIIjrbSHIP IN 
LAW 


rlcjng ' to 


The ap 
Jac;l loj 


n Hehta unde 
>POlmmant w 
nodafpr 


to thtve'sMHifB 


(^bptlen or 


fer«?“"*i5S2SS^"'a^T^ 


University of Papua 
New Guinea 
Port Moresby 

Education Research Unit 
Oeparimcnt 

LECTURER 

RESEARCH 

lP.191005/84> 

Appllcaiions are Invited 
from Buliobly qualified ner- 
f*'*' position. The 
ERU requires a person to 
oroanlse and conduct Invss. 
ligations Into the Community 
aspects of Education. The 
community aspects were seen 
as Important ae they govern 
the goals of the education sya> 
*e»e- We need to know mora 
What tha community wants 
from and how the community 
UBoa formal oducotlon. Peoole 

S I'S Invited to apply who have 
ad prior axparlanca In aduca. 
Tional rcaaarch In a developing 
nation, and a knowledge of 
■"*h*^olOBy of education 
ntathoda, A_. higher degree. 
Pfsferably Ph,D. or equiv. 

H!t*S£'*r!»r^®'ii*''®‘*' Knowledge 
of BMOP la deslrabla, ' 

„,®®>®ry: Lecturer Orade 1 - 
R1^'®*P P®f annum plua era* 
SyJ&V_{f*e»urer Grade 9 - 

4.-.9#te^ condltlonat The auc- 

payable in Inatalmenta or lump 
?y*SA"‘*,** at a flat rata 
ad dition to the aal- 
q«o»ad above, the main 
2flS® f*j* inelude: repatriaUan 
airrares for appointee end 
dapendantai financial aaola. 
tance towarde the edit of 
paf®o”al effecu 
to and fram PNC: 6 waaka 
annual rMraatlon leaya with 

&..“'„TnW"s£;gS 
fSjte. ?ra¥3ra1?S??a*iai 

m'SS'S? fi?.SbMfyf’'*®"‘'“' 


rtourufn vitae,~'aTaMrit'anim 

SdS;S£3‘."*' S'* ‘S* "KfStea".'! 


ahould be forwarded to* tha 
Paputy Reglatrar (Staffing). 
Univeralta of Papua New 
Oulnaa, Box 3S0, university 
ffiPua New amnei:"to Smk 
i?oSj"^ '"ME •^'•n 18 July? 
ItfJS.iiM S*"®***®!?" *n the Uk 
aiioiild alao land a codv ib this 
Secretary GanarilT %iScia? 

2®™*'aa (Apbtst. 36 Gordon 
f&50ej 'VCIH OW, 


Universify of Surrey 

RESEARCH FELLOW 
ppftgrte^ q*?.llSrcat« 

and raaeareh experlence°i2 
In Baparaled Flom<. 

n.-V'.Su“i»«'“o7'^^||*.g?r^a? 

annum, accordino' tn 

Svlnt 2f,y2iyL?L?.** flaporlancol 




Sacr^tatv 
Unlyainlty of 
siirrA 


Unlverslfy of 
Manchester 
CHIEF ENGINEER 

• 5IR5*'2***,®'** Invited for 
■ 9®P«''tment or States 


TlTa “•\®^«nd%er? 

The ' galajv will ba 
I® jPt Admin- 
radeZVV(Min> 


Director of I 

vlCH, The aal 
within the rr 
Istratlva Stafl 
Imum £17,8 
review). 


obtelffitte fK>m“^f*Kia*li;* 

3S?S“u*!?“ 

S4r?S8S.*'(“A*f3%^^ 'ijy 


UniversilyofSt , 
.Andrews' 

^B*»>|"*tl9naa« Invited 

x'SSForaky 
lectureship . 


Brunei University 

Department of Dsalgn and 
Technology 

LECTURESHIP IN 
DESIGN AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Applicatlona oro Invited for 
a lectureship from candidates 
with Interests In promoting 
craft, design and Icehnoloav 
to potential taachere In 
acnmii and to iindergradiiatea 
of liiduBirlBl design, Candl. 
2R.91®!***.®***** be nunllfiad in 
electrical or mochanlcal eiigl- 

P-ThiiV Baaign and 

teehnoloay and liavo 
developed some oxperllaa In 
computing, materlala aclenco 
Roaearch 

activity will be expected. 

The auccoeeful candldoto 

gJJpW •“‘SlT^-'^aS.'pIli? 
.ca1S'“£'?.r9'5'^L" ^*i*4.Vrs'“pir 

(under review) plus 
ai, iBO per annum London 

baiiefite."' 

Plaaae sand an addressed 
?B'J®'ppa te the Peraonnel See- 
rptery, Brunei Univeraltv 
WiS«'Wfla.. . Middlesex uHi 
dPH, to Obtain an oopHcatlon 


THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATinNe ..»T'rn|, II, 

University of 'victni^ it 

Canterbiy * 

New Zealand 

New Zealand 


form end to teak eny furthm 
SSTuln^Sr*' ClPilno^ata fop 

Univeraltv la an 
(sVsde?'*'’'*''*""'*^ /mployar. 


l^ssey University 
Palmerston North, New 
Zealand 

Department of Animal 
Science 

POSTDOCTORAL 
^ RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP IN PIG 

nutrition 


are Invited for 
*k2 Si®**^.***®.®KIon funded by 

ffi? *&Yr5*'te"‘‘ Pork iSdiK 

cry , board to. work on an 


poiitlpn funded by 
e^and Po.rk Indue. 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

LECTURER IN 
SOCIOLOGY 

Appllentlona are Invited for 
*"*..,PoovB from anitobiv 
Ouallfled appllcanta from oiiy 
field wnhlii Sociology 
witli o flpocloi 
Iniorost In the Sociology of 

&"ViB»co aiid/di- Work add 

The permn uppnlntud will 
r«)ntrlbul« to 
uJS.iiP'^® courans within the 
Sociology pronrainnio and to 
Srm. •* " "Unelnl Intoroai 

Tlt« Nolory for Lucliirers Is 

sSs“Sbs?,£E"™ NZ52I.660 to 
*sa,a84 per oiiiiuiii. 

r-. PMrdicr parllcmiii-H and 
Conclltloiin or Apiiuliitmaiit 
may be obtained from ilio 
AaaoclaUoii of Coninioii? 
^^altli UnivereltloM (Ap?)te) 

Private Bag 
Sfr‘*trliure»i. New ZealJ^nd 


^e Papua New 
Guinea University of 
Technology 

MATHESON 
library ~ CHIEF 
CATALOGUER 

*H AJS?J®¥J8n® "re invited for 

CM Matnaion Llbrarv. tha 
L ibrary aarvea l.loQ atu? 

dSmIo' ®il25?*''"“i*®» 'SO «*• 
p®fff® f*Mf, and numeroua 

SpOO%lSteeTand"^ 

u'SaVaMjVr?'* **' «*'■ 

win*' K. ■2£®***'H.L. ®PPlicani 
will be responalble to tha 
“krarlan for the 




tlon or the rataloaK^y^tlTn 

SiSJffdgu'ISfatVrV:'’™'®"'**"®* 

Si“s" "Bfsffstew? 
:™3Sls. „„h 'lisfasiya 

Deram®ber‘’l ga??.'"'"*"®®"'®"*' 
X „L'L**i®L®®P*raot period la for 

?u^?y“”of®S^*^»VaT.'S‘*St" %*%■ 

apppintineiit Olid ?”nt“te 

r2.®2l recreation leave fares 
Bftar*^^ ««'"*i®’' "PS mmlly 
■ilfriAi ■ Ptoathe of aervlccT 
!®,9H.1®.*iP sottiina-aui 


SStritiilS'' ,*K®r®sr"lri 'the 
rnB^dli“J«f7™*a®,.>'“*“® ®row- 

S|WP®™tlon will bi 
r,E*Sl'SS 0 oer annum Inclu- 

N‘)?'»f.'oSi'&?S??ir'aS? “** “* 


Further 
Univaralty 


detallB of the 
together wlUi con 


diunS.**,!!' *®B®therwith con~ 
5|i.®P®4®trar of the Unfva^ty 


King’s College 

Londou(KQC) 

Departi^ent Biblical 

I^CTURESHIP IN 
NEW TESTAMENT 
STUDIES 

u «>on u p.aR'KyS,te 

*SIS.nV»'.SS 


J;®,®PpoIntm’entwin'b( 

JSB would ba payable. 


kaly'that 

1 ba made 


™»"v ba obtSln-V^ 


bibod "Kit In 

i.teiT£iS" Orlalna ond"w-|5 
juSalam vvho would alao hKa 


1®V® P?r year, edualibn fariim 
lowarda aohool 
»®?^ free houalng, Balar^ 
f?» “"S mndlcnl' 

m aciiomes are ovnllnble 

^■sass 

Bhau?3**iL U»rea roferoea. 
Mould ba rnenived by Tiin 

nS9.'**Jl'!r' PuauD New^iilnoa 

Univaralty of Teclinnloo^ Pr* 

™'.“y"f.‘wsra 




r®rma and fur- 
. Collaea London 

jWi.feTSSB.y'Sig 

H 1 


University of St 
Andrews 

Departanant of Chemlatry 

, teotorary 

LBCITJRESHIP IN 

inorganic 

CHEMISTRY 

a te'SpSJJS"*iS£^‘Sjj?5 

ssss- &?• ISMBS 

sStis 

• Applioauona 

'^3|ff?'.y.gr,»5S; 
sssiiav;? i"'?™..sss3ag 


Prwjsfp'! 



The University of 
Aston in Birmingham 

Management Caiitra 

a°."if.TS!srnVf?c;.7iiffl„g;: 
mctuker in 
information 

SYSTEMS 

(61S/1S6) 

w«»'ba "ifiSStStf t5*7iTJ!.®*“ 

axparlanca Praotlcal 

^cturerin 

®roU8TRlAL 

RELATIONS 

(S1B/1S6) 

^>»‘!SSSS:SS driSfiL"’. 
ife ”nd“V55l!5J32g"® JiP **f ®*l; 


.19H pgf pnniiin? 






into tha anprp^ll 


.“sas 

Choiogy, ADni?i"^™’^*nil*k*' 

would bo coruidSfgj **^ 1111 . 

Oencral, Aseociiufi, ®*Ohin 
njpnwoaiiir“'‘“*fe or CtS 

LoS8S!'w"«,g"j^r*‘ 

Zenland. wilh Np 

(83588) 


The University of the 

West Indies 

St. Auguetlne, Trlnldrtw.i 

.,.*fevaTv.^",r'“ 


Librarian H 

‘Senior Lecturer lenli ig 


yo«- A good flrel Sr WK 
aegree In aclenea tnd pk£ 
/, .guilKienlofti a 

raqSlrad?'*’'"' 

Agricultural Ecotiomlauj 

Form Managementi 

Lecturer/Assisiaiit 

Lecturer 

preferably with Ph.D, li 
Agrlculturor Economic!. 

GhomJeal Engineering: 

Lecturer/AsBistaot 

Lecturer 

.. In Food Technology wilt 
flrat dogree or equlvuinl le 
Food Science, Food Tedinc* 
ogy or Microbiology and pod- 
oroduata nusIlflcBtloni, jm 
forebly Ph.D, .In P^ood 
Microbiology. -i 

Civil Engineering: 

Senior Leotorer/ 
Lecturer 

with epeclellit knowlaM 
of Bolt MnchonluandFoutMi' 
tiona. Profeealonal eiperiesu 
osseiulnl. 

Oovernmenti 

Lecturer/Aeslstant 

Lecturer 

qualified to loach lot^ug 
tory Course In Pubix 
Administration and 
tlve Polltloa of the dereloplM 
areas. 

Salary Scaiss ixr. unua 
(£1* •M'33.3634 on 
Librarian Tl/Senlor Leetuw 
TTS69.180 X 1.958,“«J*ri! 
(Dar) X 1,008 - SO.ldBi 
turan rff54,7O0 *,Ug9*r 
66,156 (W^ X 1.900 

77.604: Aselstent L«^I' 
TTS49,480 x 1 .908 - 49iJS“; 
F.S.S.t). Unfurnlihed eecon- 


Ing allowance of SOH.^PTn 
aionable salary. Up loflMlu" 
economy passeges on ewin' 
ment and on nornisl l«C5i5i 
tlon. Study and Timval 0r«^ 
Detailed opplicstlooi 
quBllflostlans and etpen^ 
and naming three ( 3 ) reltf*» 
to Secretary, UnlveMlW Of "’* 
West Indies. St. Au^'o^ 
Trlnldsd, W. 1 . . 
posts sent to el iPPl^ifl 
out also obtainable on^recn^ 
to the Seoretary Ce''iiS: 
Aaaoclation of ^FJS^, 
waaitii Univaraltlre lAPPj^ 


The University of 

Auckland 
New Zealand 


f nidLlLf TT 0*X“ 

p=«'s;irWoare 

flommence during 
Applloetloni in *hjf iJjKiciei 
fla^la (Including w 

and *00/11 •elM»e>'«'’v^l 

WBlcomed but prefsren ^ 
ba given to thoio I" '“Wo- 


Jd135i.S8p5r«io3ii,‘2S 

l^w Zeatoad. 

retary gwwrfjL^^ffllvardljy 






THETt^^ES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 22.6.84 

Universities continued 


The Univereily of 
Adelaide 

iRiritt* ippilcBtlona from 
•...k'^ri.ui and woman for the 

CHAIR OF LAW 

(Tenurflblel iRof, A1452) 

Ttili position ■rlsea frcmi 
.h/JeKremBBt of Profoeaor H . 
S^LurtsrTho appointment la 
MiSaSo from 14 Fobruary 
ms but the aucceaeful appll- 
MRi mey arrange a subaenuent 
Sew the commencemoiit of 

Liim- 

The position Is In ^dltlon 
other ^professorial 
fuitloni held by Profeasor 

5,k« i^*tl** «"4-.*^rR^*?®*°'' 

Iimei Crawford. The Unlver- 
(• eeakino an autatandlng 
idioUr witb proven ability to 
M%de tractemic laaderahip 
^(As usehlng end research 
udvlttei of tha Department, 
m University is In particular 
McUna icademlc laadarahlp 
b, tfste of the Common Low 
l^^j^nimereiBl Law but the 
citBir is not neceasarlly 
ntbicted to those oreae. 

SeJery per annum: AS51006 
tSilary subject to review) 

InforrasUon: statemente 

HlUog out (he conditions of 
lepolDtment and providing 
dtwile about the Unlyersity 
tfid, Ln particular, the Depart- 
meni of Law ara obtainable 
(rorn the RegfaCrar of tlie 
UBlvinlty. Any further infor- 
mellon ebout condlliona of 
appointment or about tha 
UBlvenlty should be sought 
from the Registrar. 


It ta Univaralty policy to 
eocotirsga women to apply for 
ippoloiment to tenurabla aca- 


demle poiltlons. 

Holders af full-ilme ten- 
ured or tenurable academic 
ippolnlnenta have the oppor- 
tunity to take leave without 
pay 00 ■ hslf-time basis for a 
ipedflr period of up to ten 
ntrt where thle ie neceasBry 
for the care of children. 

Applicatlona, In duplicate 
quoSns reference number am 
Mvlos full personal particu 
firt (locludtng reaitlaiitloi ata- 
tui), deislla of academic 
quillflcetlons and namea and 
■ddresiee of three roferoea. 
ihould reach the Registrar of 
Uis Untveratte of Adelaide, 
OPO^ Box 498, Adelaide, 
^ih Australia SOOl (Telex; 
WIVAD AAS9I41). not later 
ditq li September <984. 

The University resorvoa the 
rigtit not to maks on appoint- 
»nt or to Bppolnt by Invlta- 
Uoo. (SSSSO) HI 


Universify of Reading 

Depvtmont of Economics 

LECTURESHIP 

^ September, 1984. 
s£ i5®!s* *l»ould havo Inter- 
the area of Regioiiol 
Eeonomlea and he 
to teach somo Quan- 
Q''*yj*fSonomlC8. Saln» iip 
(?ar\V4i‘° P.u. plus US» 

application forma 
»r.*_«l.vgllahlq from 
Jn^or 

^r-j5l5; fSSS: 

111 

'Hie University of 
Lancaster 

D»WrtmMt of Bduoatlonal 
Reaearch 

lectureship in 

„^8PECIAL 

educational 

NEEDS 

• (M»nteiiS"*i‘''® ‘nvltad for 

Moi»l Neadl »22.®®*®' Educa- 
ivuTiK t?lK^.£P'®®*®nce lot 

^l^te win nlte. ®uce®»"'ul 
WMhStePavSSto® **“••• 

SliriJ“^-«K‘*'"“an*3 

9 h 5 i^Hy,f*‘tg^^ul*i‘a may ba 

* HI 


University of Keele 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
SOCIAL POLICY 


^JoiversityofSt 

Andrews 

^«^®£0HARY 
f^pTUNKSHIP IN 
POLITICS 

'?r 


t®«©fa"%? 


ntarna- 
Mpry or 
rtn-South 

<Mniler 

SzJP^ porar- 


Applicatlona are Invited for 
the abovo post In the Dapart- 
mant of Social Policy and 
Social Work. The appointment 
will be for up to one year com- 
moncing on 1st October. 
1984. 

Salary will be at the lower 
aQ**.)?! the. Lecturers' acele; 
£7.190 — £14,185 p.a. pine 
iJ.S.S. (currently iiiidar 
review). 

Further particulars and 
application forms may be 
obtained from the Raglatrar, 
Un iveraltv of Keole, Staffa, 
STS 5BG. The closing date for 
the receipt of applications Is 
6th July, 1984. HI 


Unlversl^ of London 
Goldamiuis’ College 
School of Science and 
Mathematics 

Department of Mathematical 
Sciences 

. LECTURER IN 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

AppIloBtlons are Invited for 
tha poet of Leeturer In Com- 
puter Science within tha 
Department of Mathematical 
Sclancaa to commence 1 at Sep- 
tember 1 984 or as soon aa poe- 
Bible thereafter. 

Computer 8oiance la being 
developed within the dapart- 
mant and the person 
appointed would ba expected 
to teach and plan new couraea. 
aa well aa undertake raaeareh. 
Candldatea with reaeorch 
Interesta in any area of Com- 
puter Science will be 
conaldared. 

Salary on the acale £8^08 x 
13 Inarementa to £1S,S39 
Inclusive. 

Write for further particu- 
lara to the Senior AaBtatent 
Registrar (Personnel), 

University of London Oold- 
amlths' College. New Croee, 
Loiirton SE1<T6NW. Cloelng 
date for receipt of applica- 
tions 6th July I9B4. HI 


The University of 
Sussex 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
ENGUSH 

In the Scliool of Cultural 
and Community Studlaa, tar 
two years from 1st October 
1 984, Applluatlone are invited 
from qualified men and 
women with experllse in tlin 
ai'OuN tif fniulnisin. wnnioii's 
wrilliio, unu psyrim-uiiulysis. 

Salary at a low point on the 
Lneturor ecale £7,196*- 
£14.185 pa. 

Send solf-addruasod nnval- 
opn (6" X 0") for further par- 
tfculars and on apnllcailan 
form tu Mra L. VIvfBii. Per* 
Boniiol Office. Siieaox Hmisa. 

S he Unlyereity of Biieaex, 
aimer, Brighton BNl 9RI1. 
Bitaaox. Applicatloiia eliould 
bo siibinittgil not later than 

ItTsnYe) '6B4. 


UuiverslW College of 
Norm Wales 

ColeaPrlfyagol Oogledd, 
Cymru, Bangor 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIP IN 
FRENCH 

Applicatlona are Invited tar 
tha above appointment, which 
will be for one year only com- 
mencing let October, 1984. 


Appllcanta ehouid hiwe a 
900(1 general command of 
French language and litara- 


J"ranCM IBJIUUSIISV wss^e 8*e«e*~ 

lur0B and h tpaclal Interest In 
the aevanteenih century 
would ba an advantage. 

Salary range:. £7,190 — 
£8.530 on the Unlvarsltlea' 
Lecturer Scale (under 
review). 

Applicatlona Itwo coplea), 
giving datalla of queTHIcatlona 
and exparlencej togantar with 
the name* end eddraMea of 
Uirae referaea- ahould ba aent 
to Mra. M 




Asalatant, 

Ctollege of North 

Waj y^^ fcangor. Gwynedd, 

Cloaing date .for ®PPlKf ' 
{‘ATis) Hi 


University of 
Birmingham 
Facidty of Arts 

CHAIR AND 

headship 

pt',iHaPISSEiK'»'i 

Bporta Science 

Applicatlona are invited for 

^e Cfialr and H®8«*®'»¥hyilMl 

isss.'sss-.'.d &»rtf S' 

which U now v®®®"Viyyffa 
ra ahou'** *—"• «««va aoa 

ilc Intel 
Ac Dn 
ily end 
luig toe 

. IlRl 


wte ahoAd hara yuv® a®*, 

‘SKS&fnfi'SfSy’of 




«.lSi I ' iinfca 

dapartments. 

™TirSJ,'.iiSr.'ssi!ss::*' 




The University of 
Leeds 

Deportment of Ceramics 

LECTURER 

Applicatlona are invited tar 
!D® 9^X18 Fott ellocated under 
ln?i’i«fii*iW®'y Scheme 

The area of research 
Jlpvelopod wUliln the 

g?;poVdte;.“'ei\vigi?7^^^^ 

QualiricBtlona and Inlereate 
!2-?"®,®.’‘ o‘b®c 07 the areea of 
materlala science, aolld atete 
chemleiry, colloid eclence. 

Sq.ilr'id?®""” ®h«'"‘“‘7y 

The age limit for ihesa poata 
la normally 35, 

Selaiy on the academic ecalc 
7or ._Leeiurora i£7, 190- 
re view) 


£14.135) 


according to age, qualirice- 
(lone and exnei^nce, 

Intarm^Dl enquiries may ba 
made to ProtaHorR. J. Brook 
(Leeds 4S17S1, Ext. 474). 

. Application forme end fur- 
ther partlculera may be 
obtained from the Ragletrar. 
The Univaralty, Leeda LSd 
Slv.. qumlng reference no. 
63/12. Cloaing date for 
•||)HcBtloni 29lh June 1984. 


University of 
Birmingham 

Deportment of Medieval 
Hletory 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

Applicatlona are Invited for 
a Raaeareh Fellowehlp for ona 
year to work on a project on 
wage labour in tha later mid- 
dle age^ under the auparvl- 
aion of Dr Chrletopher uyar. 
aa part of the wider E.S.R.C, 
Btudy of the Hletory of Pricea 
and Incomae. Candldatea 
ahould have research 
experience In medieval hie- 
tory, prafarably in the flelde 
of Boclal end economic 
hletory. 

..^Salary on the acale: £7190- 
9530. 

Apolicatlone (alx coplaa) 
naming throe rafereae, by 1 1 
July 1984 to Aealauint Regis- 
trar ^rte). University of Dir- 
mlnghani, p.o. Box 363, 
Birmingham, 015 STT, from 
whom further partlculare may 
ba obtained. HI 


University of London 

Queen Ellxabeth Collega 
King's College 
Chcaleea Collage 


European Business 
School 

PART-TIME 
LECTURERS IN 
GERMAN/FRENCH 
commencing September 
1984 

Applicatlona ere Invited for 

E iar(-tlme lectureahlna on the 
ntearated EBS bualncaa and 
Isnauago courae for 

undergraduaiee . 

Good academic qualKIcu- 
(lone, fluency In French or 
Oermen and aotmd teaching 
experience are required. In 
addition, formai training In 
language teaching and 

expetlance/knowladge of the 
economic and bualneaa world 
arc highly desirable. 

rieaae write with full CV 
and the names of two refereea 
to Dr Nicholas Bowen. Euro- 
pean Diielnaao School, The 
city Unlvoreity, Northampton 
Square, London BCIV OHB. 
Tel: 01-837 3254. 

(S8S61) HI 

University of Bristol 

Department of Extra-Mural 
Studies 

STAFF TUTORSHIP 
IN LEGAL STUDIES 

The Univaralty nropoaaa to 
appoint a Staff Tutorln Legal 
Studlaa within the Depart- 
ment of Extra-Mural Btudlea 
end Invitee applicatlona from 
persona with good academic 
quailflcatlone In the subject, 
and profarably with profee- 
alonal experience. 

Tha poet carries U10 ealary 
and atatuB of Univaralty Lec- 
turer. The proeeiit salary la 
£7,ieo~£f4,lSS (under 

review) . 

Applicatlona (with the 
names of three referees) 
ahould be eant not later titan 
loth August, 19B4, to the 
Raglatrar and Bacratary, 
Univaralty of BristoL Senate 
Houea, Brlaiol BBS ITH, from 
whom further particulars may 

be obtained. 

(10788) HI 


University of Oxford 

DIRECTOR OF THE 
A8HM0LEAN 

MUSEUM OF ART 
AND ARCHAELOGY 

Applicatlona are Invited for 
appointment to Che Dlractor- 
anq> of the Aahmolenn 
Museum which will fall vacant 
on 30 September 1985 on the 
retirement of Sir David Piper. 

Tha stipend of the director 
of £21,635 par annum, aub- 
ieet CO review from 1 April 
1BB4. 

Further particulara may be 


LECTURESHIPS IN 
PHARMACY 

Appllrallniih aro Invited foi- 
tecliirPNlilpn III the 

.iiKiiii or FhariiiBcy at 

Chaleaa Collage. Tha pareoiia 
appointed will be axaacMd to 
havo a particular Intoroat In 
ono or more of ihe tallowing 
Brona; Clinical Pharmacy, 
Drug Doelgn, Pharmacautloai 
Pormiilailon. DIopharmaoau- 
tlGB and Pliarmacoklnatlca. 
Protarred appllcanta will ho 
roduates who can contribute 


Balgry aealo; £7,190 — 
£14,135 0,0. (under review) 
plus £1,186 London 
Allowance. 

Applicoilon forma end fur- 
ther partloulara from the Per- 
■onnei Office, Chalaaa 
Collega, SOB King's Road, 
London 8W10 OUA. Cloalna 
date: 6th July, 1084. Hi 


Further particulara may be 
obtained trom the Deputy 
Raglati-ar (Admlnlatration), 
Univaralty orficea, ^ Well- 
ington Square, Oxord 0X1 
SjD, by whom applicatlona 
(two capias) naming three raf- 
ernoa ahould be received by 1 
October 1964. 'll 


Inglon Square 
SjD, by whoi 
(two capias) na 
erfloa anould bi 
October 1064. 


Oxord 0X1 


University of 
Uverpool 

Dnparinient of French 

Applicatloiia aro Invited for 
ihc poat of Temporary Lec- 
turar for oiiu year from 1st 
October, 1984, 

r.n'SI"W.'loila'r»“o'’ JS? 

onnura, 

Applleatione, together with 
of tnreg refereea. 


from wAom further p^tl^- 
lara may be obtained. Quote 


Polytechnics 


NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 
POLYTECHNIC 

Faculty of Computing. Engineering 
and Science 

Dapartmant of Maohanloal EnglnBorlng 

Head of Department 

IQrade VI) 

Applications are invited for the above post from candidates 
able to provide leadership to b vigorous deparlmmt i^ieh 
pftmggg a llvaly and friendly 'team' atmosphera. Such 
|»derehip vidll erurompBBS academic, reaearch and 
consultancy activities. , j 

The Department of Mechanleal Engineering la eontainad 
within a newly created Faculty of Computing. Engineering 
and Self nee. It offeta a broad ranga of full and Part;«2»^ 
courafB, Including Honours Degree and BTEC HND/HNC. 
Thera has been a rapid expansion In the areas of CAO/CAM 
and Advanced Manufaslurlng Technology, bmh areas 
having recalvad significant supportfrom a varlatyof aoureea. 

^a postvrill be basadat the SUfford Site of the 
Potyte^o, which b on the outskirts of the county town In a 

p!ea8enl,8eml-rural location. 

Sslary Seals £ie.632*£18,327 per annum: (Pay award 

Cioglrig^iaforapp^Hons — h^day, 30th 1984. 

... 1,18480) 



HONG KONG 
BAPTIST COLLEGE 

Applicatlona are invited lor ihe follDwIno posle lanabFa from 
Seplember 1884: 

1. SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURE IN ECONOMICS 

AggHctelS ihould haus s good honours Segreg In Ecsnomici, prslwabhr a Mailsr's 
or Ph.D. de^M and lubitanilil loachingsi rowatch sagarJanca. Aieaiolipscitriry 
Inebde a cornbliuSon of Money and BsnVing, Intetnanonsl Fmancs, Fsialgn 
Sichsngs, Ecofwnic Dsvslopin«iit, and Managsrlil Economies. 

2. LECTURER IN SECRETARIAL MANAGEMENT 

Appllcanis should havo a good honoura tfsgiae ptslerably a Mamr's dsgrM in 
Butlnasa EducaSon or Buqlnaas Admbiiirailiin with somt v**'* ®f iHching 
asperlenca. Dudsa include leaching o1 sK'siarlal aubiacia: Budnasi 
CammurMcadont, Qrsgg Shonhind. Typewriting, itid OHIoa Adcnipbiratlon. 

3. LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS 

AppBeanta should hsus a Msswr'i sr highai degtes In Mathamatica or talaisd 
tPaclpIlne with saasrlenGo In uaitg ■lailiilcal paekigai auchsi 8PSS/STATPACK 
KtMwedQB o1 comp'jSng and PASCAL programming lariguaga would be an 
advantage. Dudei Include teaching o( aiaiiaitu«cip*'a(t<>n* lauatch Mbpcla and 
axalidho Inpiogtamma dsvBoaniani. 

4. SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER IN 
APPLIED MATHEMATICS 

Thia psiaon will ba expeeied lo prouMa leadetihip In the davilopmani s( a 
malhanadnl nwdeUlng end ibnijliDon alsrMni esmalned wIiNn iha mathamailu 
couiH. Evperience in modaHIng.ilmiiUilon, and computing ate estondal. Rasaaich 
acSvIiln In thau araaa wiD alaoba aapseiad. 

6. SENIOR LECTURER/LECTU RER IN APPUED 
EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS 

The aucceasliilapplBanl will fae«apahl*d to develop and tOBChiubJac(t(n the aieaa 
q| InduatrM phy^and Insiiumanlailan that Invohra atrong elaitMnu of arKtranka 
and mlcisp'®Mhd*r*' tha appedntae wO ba aipeeted to urryon reieartfi In relaiad 
araaa. 

•6. SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER IN 
INTERDISCIPLINARY PHYSICAL SCIENCE 

This pal will ba Iliad by a paraon enpacted ts davalop and taach aub|eeiB In the 
IniaidbdpBnaiY atw of Indualilal Phracal Seknea. luch bk applied matarU 
•datics and boIU stale scEanea. Ha wM m expeettd lo carry on teHBKh In related 


*SullBb)e undldaM (or Poiia SOS may ba sp 
AppileaniB ahould Indeaia whether they wouh 
Haadilhp. 


dnlad aa Nsad el Oepattmani, 
RKb lo ba conddeied for the 


7. HEAD OF PHYSICS DEPARTMENT 

AppUcania ahould >»vo a iming buk phydM uainlng and (uithar eidwilann bi 
apdkU Phy^ and/oi InduBiiial Raaeareh. Duclaa will Induda laachlng and 
angaglnglnraaiirck wnkanddenarunentaladmliiltuatlvawotli. 

B. ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

Applieintn ahguld hava a laeognlnd Univedliv dagraa pAjs a ptefeaatonal 
quaUfleadon Irt Ibratbnihip (M.L.S. or A.L.A.) vddi at leau 3 yean of peK' 


qwiticailon eaialiMuIng qiperionco In an icadamie library. Knowladga of (oialgn 
languago and practical aaparianca In compuieHiod aysiam vhuU ba an advantage. 
Tha auccaadiitGanddKa will ha aaaignad ki work in ihaTaehrtical SarvloeaDiwiHn 


I aapariteca In compuieHiod aysiam vhuU ba an advantag 


and RaBdaraSarvlea OlyMon. 

8AIAHY SCALE8 (under rm4aw) Senior LKluiar/Hsad HK«14,660-I19,OM p.m. 
LecturairAsibtanUJbiBriBn HK07,B7O414,OIOp/n. 

TERMS AND CONDITIOMB OP SERVICE: Appoliitmani will ba made on 
Bugaannuabla letins ICalliga 1G4fa, appalniaa 6%>. Olhar banaSia Includavaeailan 
laava labouiS tMniha aftat every 21 monthi of aeivlGi), medical and damd banefiti 
far appolnlaa and lemlly, and aubtIdiHd hewing lot appoinlea art talariaa at 
HK4I2JN30 p.m, end afaova. Ovaraoaa appdntea may bo etmaUrad for a l-yaat 
grawlty bailing contiact and Muagaa airowaiwa. 

APPLICATION PROCEDURE: 

Ptesse send (f ueilad acaddmio vfisa and rsfaisnce letier* dirgoily to the 
Personnel Seoratary 
Hong Kong Baptist Collage 
224 Woterloo Road 
Kowloon 
Hong Kong 

piaforably bafora 16 July 19M 


©Sheffield City Polytechnic 

DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

LECTURER IFSENIOR LECTURER IN 
SOCIAL WORK 

AppllcallonB are Invited for the above post The Department la 
sesMngtoanpofnl.aleilharSeniorLecnirerorLeehirerllgrade, 
a aodal sdreica graduate with a profasslonBl booIbT work 

S ifailflcallon and proven experience as a protosslonsi pracU- 
oner. Evidence of eimertenoa and/br inierest In teacNng and 
training wriH be soughL The pareon appointed will ba expected to 
contribute to tha work of the Departmant In ihe two current 
' CQSW oourees, asafsl In the devsiopmeni of post qualifying 
courses and lake a share of die Admlr^atratlvo diiUes assod- 
aiad with the poet arid tha Departmant. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMUNICATION STUDIES 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER IN 
COMMUNICATION STUDIES 

I 

AppUcatlona are Invited for INs post of Lecturer lUSenlor Lec- 
turer In CommunicMon SludlaB. Applicants should have an 
appropriate academlo background and a devetopad Inlerest In 
communication In organlsaTlonB. ExparUsa in oommunloatlon 
skills training erxlfor relevant praetiGal experience In oonunart- 
eat or publlo oiganisatlonf would ba partfeularfy usslul. 

The Buocesafu] eandidaies will conidbut a malnfy to commurdee 
Son eouraas fdr MariagemenL Business and Computing slu- 
denls In flie Polytomic. In addition to teadiing on tha 
Departmant^ own oouraea (eg BA Hons. In Communication 
Studies). 


Salary scales Lseturar It - E7,216-££1 1 ,660 

Senior' Laelurar - £10,6e3-£l2,562 (bar) > 
£13,443. 


illeatlon forma and furthar datalla are av^labla from: 


. ShefDald City Pcriytedinlo la en Equal 










Polytechnics continued 


THETIMESHIGHEREDUCAT ION^...^^^' 


Faculty of Science 



RGIT 


Robert Gordons Institute of lbchiH)logy,Abevdeen 

research STODBJVTSH^ 

BUSINESS SCHnoi 


BUSINESS SCHOOL SPHnn 

Se'orX'ianliSn"'’™"' *^0 CC 

^ Medtca 

( 0 ) industrial Relations— to investigate the scone locatinn 2. Compu 

^i"n E e^'ShliSms f ■ 

11 !/J^i 1 research wifi be comDlementarv 
to work already carried out in the Business School on Simulat 

attitudes to collective bargaS Th? iJid 
®ss®"tia"y at the level or3e and r. “*®"**« 
upper management and the person appointed must ^^® **^cces 
have the social skill necessary to op JrKt ihiT lavel MPhil/PhD 

Applicants must hava a Anniirantu 


AppM 

orhSto^!^ 


GRAY'S SCHOOL OF ART 

Jewe,„Sfa'?r 

®'‘® ^or a Research Studentshio 

SCHOOL OF SURVEYING 

I 


Condensation and Mould Growth 
Ventilation ol Domestic Buildings 
ThermaJ Performance of Building Fabric 
Renewable Energy 

^ Standard SEP research studentship grant. 

°-= 

Lecturer ll/Senior Lecturers In 

Accounting -Ret No W7 

^ssssss? 

^^rsSSS-s 

Salary Scale: 

=PP°'"'™^l«^d^h8^ 


r mathematical sciences 

f AND COMPUTER STUDIES 

' potSl^"he'1olS “ 

2. Computer ^Ided design ot control systems. 
i d Phirm Artificial Intelligence. 

Computer Modeling and 

SelS?data"’®*^°‘^® remotely sensed digital 

iKi,™ ‘ cnaa 

Applicants should have a good Honours 
drIctK®®'®® “emendation in appropriate 

architSe'-*^'’ 

fip°a Sde?!? "’■"'"“'d™' design. 

History of Architecture and Desien Thaorv 

S uter Aided Architectural Design 

ng Component Design ^ 

SK?T0drte!i;''“ ‘™"°“ 

school of home economics 

MlSf *‘2'® invited from wall-qualified graduates 

3,.rf2Jl!h— ''®*®‘®d disciplines fof 
studentships in the areas of: Domestic ener-ou 

waffion°(5fSSH«i’®« temperatures, ^nsory 

praS Performance of textile 

S?Secre*t!Sj* ®PP'*«tfon8 forms available from: 

Aberdeen 
AB9 IFR 


rWorth East London Polytechnic 
Temporary Lecturer II In 

iMch 11101,3 2!S"S'5 “ BTEC HNC 

=aSSr“”““- I 


North East London 
Polytechnic 


_PtMM quoie Befewnoe Witmlwr U47 In bH wmiHenlcitfeiii. 


Polytechnlo of Cohl^ 
• IrfOndon 
Fac^tyiof.the 

OR 

36 Marylebone Road. 
London NWl 6JLiS , 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN.BUIU)ING 

Appllcattone 


»>cning or Bu 

' PraferabTy oorhblnVd 

***B area <ff 


contract 

proeacliiraB. 


— Ml Bi-BB or 

Bdmlnlstration 

JjtMet POBIBBB B 

■I?* bjghsrdBgrBBln BlilM- 

ih®S^th6*c5SB."** m®"!*"®- 
BBBMiiiSir*** »■ 


Polytecimio ofCentrai 
London " ; : 
Pscsuity of. LanBupBBt 

l^OTUREH 
r Junior 
^SS yRERiN 
_ I^BNca 
.October let 1984 
tor as Boon as possible 
theireaftw) 


•i« bB-rV4K'Sa**5sVaaw^^^ 

cempB 


tancB l■^F^'neh' 


fiprife,®® purHeularB and . aMowaoce?**”**''® tonSon ^wbad |- 


V”?5S.** polyta^c 

a. tendon, ape 

London W]R 
1 & 4 ‘ »o*fna data; 6tH Ju|y 

<s»a3, , , jfH 


Bristol Polytechnic 
*««?®8EARCH 
LOOAL 

. government 
' servicb 

faaiS!H?'‘SE®“ ^ moiKS 


Preston Polytechnic 

lecturer 

^n^ENIOR 
^ U5CTURER - 
2 Additional Posts 

o7 






a%V*“ 


ci^Ti' 




or'ri 

. ,o.;pr 
■ ."Pla^ 
<n,».-'->a||i; 


ne rargrakiM i 


,ProfartH«il 111 School Pi®, 


Applications are invited for the followino naud., 
posts which arise from the contlnuino leader 
prograrnme of the Polytechnic and the IsShmani 
of Science comprising Schools of S3!? 
Mathematics and Statistics, Physics and AstSiX! piychjft^' 

Professor/Head of Physics & 
Astronomy (Rsf.AAfi2i) 

Professor/Head of Biology (Bef./ui/itgi 

Both posts are established as Burnham Hash nt 

VI (Salary currently E16.632-E18, 327, 3wardpfnding)^ 

Previous applicants will be automatically reconsidered 

ftvston Po/y technic, ' 

Corporation Street, 

Preston Pfti 2TQ, tai. {0772)22141 ext ^X)& 

Cftwng dato for receipt of completed 
sppheations - 20th July 19S4. 


Septembw 1984. 



CHELSEA SCHOOL OF HUMAN MOVEMENT 

Head of Department Grade VI 

£1B.632-£18,327 

PoiJlShnK?®?!.?^ Department is required for Brighton 
^ Thf^D^k .® Ch® MS School of Human Movement, 
PanoL.ib''' u."*® innovating In Leisure, Touriam and 
Mecreatlon Management, as well as continuing 

tauratPn^^nJ'^ " ‘^® Sporis Sclonce end the BEd Plry^ 
loodoiiSS PorTEZSSu™ Ca!S°l:l,"” 

degree or equhra/ent in 
Numan Movement or a related area and 
r3mH!..!y^ ? ^foher degree and on Interest In reseat, 
ad^nlag? t^s^'elopment/manogement would be an 

Application forme and further details are available from 
uofo... Officer. Brighton Polytaohnie, Mhhrsi 

ioSmi ’atei®??®*"**' Bffohlon, 8N2 4AT. Teh Brighton 
SL^F® Ext 2538. Previous applicants will bi 
automatloally conaldarad. 

Closmg data: July 13. liMt) I 


Pol^chnic of the 
South Bank 

BorouBh^Rogd.^X,ondon 

r™«™NCIPAL 

^P2!2*^R^bnior 
^cturbr in 
quantitative 

STUDIES 

RBf: Q.oa 

iS5i2*£‘L.®.®»ys»i»? 


• iTl ill 


n cer 

d CompuM^iifl ”dn 

»*n"4 

£#“«« -a: 

aupBrlancB. 


tparoilow 

)fft“iK=.7 «' ^.”'iSaSS 
KwSSS.: S5£?'K1 ...jli? 


Manchester 
Polytechnic , 
Faculty of Conuminity 
Studies 

DfdBbury School of 
Education 

LECTURER D IN 
SPECIAL,, 
EDUCATIONAL 
NEEDS 

Applications ori lnvil*dl^ 
thB above post to Ji^^l 
team ol tutors In «h* 
EducBtlonol Naedi Msa §* 5 ^ 
Oapartment of 
Studiaa. This ^aa U'W. 

Initial and In-sa^lee eoUC*^ 
auid should expect w vv®r« 
to two ayanlDsa ■ wasB, 

sTs?v4.WnroW^^ 

with ehlldrep with *(*« 
naada. . 




manti apadel n*®ft ^ 

nai*v primary acboois. 

fhlw •*•** ' 

aiTTsaa per eJinum. 




■r..FTlMESinGHEREDUCATIONSUPPLEMENT 22.6.84 


Polytechnics continued 


Faculty of Social and Health Sciences 

PROFESSOR AND HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 
(Jordanstown) 

Applications are invited for the post of Professor and Head of 
Department for this new department which has been established on 
the basis of the Department of Psychology at the New University of 
Ulster and the School of Psychology at Ulster Polytechnic. 


The Professor and Head of Department will be expected to give 
academic leadership of the highest quality in teaching and research, 
and will be responsible for the management of this large multi- 
campus depaitmenL 


Applicants should have high academic qualifications, substantial 
achievements in research and teaching, and experience as an 
educational manager. 


Faculty of Technology (Jordanstown) 

PROFESSOR AND HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT OF BUILDING 


Applications are invited for the above post. 

Applicants should have postgraduate qualifications; be Corporate 
Members of the Chartered Institute of Building and have appropriate 
teaching, research and/or industrial experience. 


Appointments will be on University Professional Range which has a 
minimum salary of £17,275 (under review). 


Further details are available from the Staffing Officer Designate, 
Proposed University of Ulster, PO Box 35, Coleraine, Co. 
Londonderry BT52 1 SA, to whom applications should be sent 
before 9 July 1 984. 


University of Ulster 

(Proposed) 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Tocssido Polytechnic 


Senior Lectureship in Thermodynamics 


ni,|iurtniniii of Chftiiilali-y 


AppSeants ehoirfd possess a good honours degree In mschanical 
^neering, arxl prslerabiy a higher degree, together with appropriate 
caching arxl IrKtustrlel or research experience. 

TM person appolr>ted will be required to teach on a variety ol courses up to 
honours degree level. Hefthe will also be required to undertake 
[Mobility tor sub)ect development, the Initiation ot research and the 
brther dovefopmeni ot links with industry. 

^try seats: £l2,777-ei4,ia4 (barK16.104, with Initial placing 
upon eppraved previous experience. Financial assistance 
■^vtards Ihe cost ol removal expenses may be payable. 

particulars end applloellon forma oblalnabla from the 
^*J^nal Dfficar, Dundee bollage ofTeehnology, Bell SIreal, Dundee 
uot 1KQ to whom completed forms should be returned by 8 July 1984. 


LECTURER 
Il/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 


Applicqtlona nri* Invited 
'oin wait nualiriod cheiiiiata 


with rnanarch oxpnrlence In 
oroniilP ehemlatry. Tho. aiie> 
neiafid cundiilatw will be 
oKpni-cod tti conirlbiitn to tlia 
teuciiliiH of oninnlc rliorniniry 
up to and Inuludlne rinnl yonr 
lionoure Inval nnd ro Inlllatn 
and conduct a resaaron 
proaronitne. 


The post ia laneble rrom let 
Baplanibar 19B4 or aa aoon oa 
pniaibla ihareorter. 


salary: 8^9I8*£U-SS§ 

(efriclancy bai-J - SlS.aS* 
{work bar) ~ £13,443 (under 
review). 


A appointment may,, be 
mode at elthtr Lecturer II or 
Senior Lecturer level but the 


salary on ap^Intmant will not 
be flrentar than filS.SSa. 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Department of Molecular and Life Sciences 


LECTURESHIP IN 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 


Puither partleulare and 
application forins _may ba 
obtained from the Persqnnal 
lection. Teaealdo Polytechnic. 
Boreugn ^ *&?•**■, j NKoJ 

dloabrough, Cleveland T8I 
3BA. 


Cloalng date: 14 daw 
the appearenca or 
advartlaament. 


JJy^pa! duQaswfll be In Microbiology but Ihe auceesatui candidate 


Cleveland County CouncU 
U an equal opportunity 

h8 


-<-.iau 0 yree levai ana loauperyiae poaigraouaie reseaicn. Appiicwns 
possess a good Honours Degree in an approprlaie disdpilne and 
^ ^nt refect research andror Industrial experience. 

EB'M8-E12,777 (baO - Cl 3.7 1 6, with Initial placing depend- 
approved prevtoua experience. Financial assistance towards the 
^ « removal expenses may be payable, 
gjjw pMculars and eppitoaSon form obtainable Irom Ihe Personnel 
^^K^Dundea College of Technology. Bell Street, Dundee DD1 1HG 
_^"ghwtwm applioatlons should be lodged by «h June. 1884. 


Thames Polytechnic 
School of Electrical and 
Electronic Engineering 

LII/9LIN 

ELECTRONIC 

ENGINEERING 


RUDDERSnELD POLYTECBNIC 

senior careers officer 


The School reaujrea • PB^ 
ton with drlv« oimT InlJallva 
with preferaniW to thoae who 

.*53 


SSliStron Sf «mPUtai« »d 

m^rop«.ce.«ra. good 


Gntde SOI £9|0e0-t9,660 
RehNT834 


OT Computer Science end 
induatruir eaperlence. or__a 


^irty aeiuad post and the person appointed will M 
devel^ the Potyteohniefs Caxeexi 8ei> 
of 0”**^ pniitefably with espetlenea 


higher degreei are •sjr'ti™?' 

rfsKt‘,*™'''4V4".85« 

484). 


fo 4B Institution of Highex Education and mining fat 
S^ ^ Ctoberet^^ IW) and further 

Poieoniiiil Otfiee, Hie Pd^tude^ OooanW**?' 


salary acalo: (under review) 
Incliielve. 


'/SS'SSj 


tff 


The Polytechnic of 
North London 


. Appl|i;ailon. uro Invited fitr 
thQ followino <ipMUii,tini<ntfi. 
tenuhio from I Sontoinber, 
IB84 or aa auon oa puisihle 
Ihnr.aftcr. 


The Duaineas School 


SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER GRADE II 
IN ECONOMICS 


The eiiccesarul uetididoin 
will be oxpactod to leach 
mainly In the ereaa of buehieM 
declBloii.makinn and Inierna- 
tlonel buelnote at flrai deiireo 


and hlulinr national diploma 
level. Some Involvemoni In 


reacarch and In ndmlnleiratlve 
dutloe In the School will also 
be expected. 


Cendldatee ahould posseea 
a good first donree In econom- 
loa or In a related area, and a 
Maetnr'a degree In Econom- 
ics. Relevant teaching 
experience, a reeearch degreo, 
publications and Induairlni 
consultancy experience would 
ba definite advantagae. 


Department or Environmental 
Doalgn 


SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER GRADE II 
IN PHYSICAL 
PLANNING/URBAN 
DESIGN 


An appropriately 

exporlenred plennnr, addi- 
tionally qualified In erchlteet- 
ure and lanclscapo architect- 
ure, la required to teach 

B hyelcnl plennlna In the 
cnoole or Plonning and Arch- 
itecture. A partloiiler Interest 
In tha theory and practice of 
Urban Deelgn and/or Con- 
Barvntlon would bo 

odvanieaeouji. 


The eucceaeful candldetn 
will be encoui'oged to develop 
tho aubject areo end Its 
mipllcstlona throughout the 
Department, to undertake 
aoioclated research and/or 
conaultancy end be allglble for 
laadorahlB roloe, such as 
Course Tutor or Heed of 
Behool. orrered on a rota- 
tional basis. 


Department of Hlatory, Phi- 
losophy and European Studios 


LECTURER GRADE II 
IN GOVERNMENT 
AND POLITICS 


To toarh both on the Con- 
temporary European Studies 
degree and elsewhere In the 


degree and elsewhere in tne 
Polytechnic, Tho eucceoerul 
candidate will bo expected to 


teach both coinperotlve gov- 
ernment (with particular ref- 
erence to Woetern and Enetern 
Europe) and other aspente or 
Europuaii pulltice and an 
liiiarset In Modern Political 


Thnunht may aleo be on ad van- 
laue. A worKino knowledno of 


Frciirh or German la Impor- 
tant. Tho porson appointed 
will also ho required to play an 
ndmlnlnlraiive rule In tho 
European atudleo Divialon. 


TEMPORARY 
LECTURER GRADE II 
IN MODERN 
HISTORY 


for tho Doi'lod from I Bop- 
tmgbor I0B4 lu 31 August 


To teach 80th oontury Euro- 

t iean nnd World Hlatory botli 
n tlio History Department and 


elsawliara In tlia Polytechnic 


All Interest in Inter- wor Buro- 
poan history and/or Intarnu- 
llonel I'alaiions would bo an 
advantagoi 


Dopartmant of Matlieiiiatlcs, 
Statletica and Computing 


LECTURER GRADE It 
IN MATHEMATICS- 
TWO POSTS 


Doth of thn aueooaarul can- 
didates will bo required to 
teach Mathematics at all levels 
within the department end. In 

ffi rtlcular■ to contribute lo 
s furthor devalopmant of 
courses linking Melhematlce 


and Computing. For one poat, 
e apeelalfat Interoet In Numai^ 


desirable. For the second 
post, B opeeiallst Intereet In 
Finite Msthemetice and ita 


applications to Computer Sci- 
ence le required. Appllcan^ts 
should have a atrone bado 
ground In Mathematics end 
relevant research or fnduetnal 
experience. 


- The Department hassrengs 
of courses Including DSo hono- 
urs degrees In MathomBUc 


Pbaieraduate courses 


Department of 
Studies 


TEMPORARY 
LECTURER GRADE II 
IN PRIMARY 

mathematics 

EDUCATION 


For the oerlod frqiT J ^^p- 
mbor 1084 to 51® August 


tembor 

19B6. 


ApplIeeniB should be able 
to conlrlbute to MaUemetlcs 


tnuiflnc and In-aervice work. 
They should hove a sound 
mathematlMl background. 


matnemanmi uacKarounu, 
recent primary sKparienca and 
up-to-date knowladje of 
development In primary 


MathamadCB Education. 
Salary acajee: 8snlp,r_ 


Salary acajee: 8snlp,r_ Lec- 
turer: CloToSa,.-' ,£18.938 


turer: xiu.oea, — 

SS3. T.: UWi .ff.',® 

plua CBBT London Allevvenoe. 


iJtarr at the top .of the 
Lecturer Orode II same eon 
expect progreoaian to the San* 


lor Lecturer scale aubJact. to 
Mtlafylno on erflelancy 


oatlaryino on 

requirement), . 


npltoatled form and filr- 

‘El?e"5Lga? 

ebtalnabte from tMe Bamblleh- 


ment omter. Polytechnic of 
North I London. ...Holloway 
Road* Loqdpn N > 8DB. 


dosing data Ter ths r'aee'ipt 
ofi eppUcatlona ,1 4-qne. from 


Oxford PolytecKnlc 
Faculty ofTeehnology 


l)'<parinieiii of Cutni'inii 
Manun«inient 


LECTURER 
II/SBNIOR 
LECTURER IN 
BUSINESS 

DEVELOPMENT FOR 
THE HOSPITALITY 
INDUSTRY 


Appllrntlons are invlind for 
IB ebnvci poet from aultalily 


qunliried candldatux. Tlin post 
will bn avallaliln from 1 sup. 
tombRr, 1984 or un »oan us 
punellilr thnreariiir. Appll- 
cents ahuuld liavo a back- 


ground In buBlnass develop, 
ment end roaearch and should 
hold relovnnt quallflcetlona. 
Recant expnrloiico of Induntry 
and reeeercli or teachinu 
experien-ra would bn artven- 
tegnoua. Applicants should ba 


tegnoua. Applicants should ba 
able to develop and apply their 
expertise to tne needs of the 


hospitality Industry In hono* 
urs dngreo tRacitlnq pro- 
grammea. Ref: CM/14: 


LECTURER 
II/SBNIOR 
LECTURER IN 
NUTRITION FOR THE 
CATERING 
INDUSTRY 


Consideration will ba given 
to cnmlldatoa quallflad In 
nutrition and who have had 
raaearch end/or relevant pro- 
feoalonal a^nerlence. Tho 


feoalonal a^nerlence. Tho 
appointee wilt loach on hono- 
ura degrua proorommea In 
both catering und food aclonce 
and nutrition. Coiialdoreilon 
will bo given to rendldetnn 
whu have denionalratnd 
research potential end who 
huvu a sound undorstendlng o( 
nutrition and ceierlno opera- 
tion*. Rof: CM/81. 


Salary range for tho above 
poets; cr, 819 - £13,443 


(under review). 


Claslna dote, both paata: 9 
July. 1954. 


Application furms and fur- 
ther dciolla trum Mias M. 
Euan. Staffinu Section. 
Oxford Polytechnic, Glpev 
Lnno, Heedlngton, Oxfora 
0X5 OBP. Tel-. (OSaS* 64T1T. 
ext. 564. (93505) H5 


Briatol Polytechnic 

Educotlon Dopertmeni 


LECTURER 
lUSENlOR 
LECTURER IN 
EDUCATION 
(SPECIAL 
EDUCA'nON) 
Ref. No. L/48 


A Inutiii-nr la required for 


Seutrinhor 1084 to .Iniiiiury 
1985 III aiiaolul edm-aiiPniil 


needs In ordliiiiry arhuola. 

Caiidldalvs miiet hnve good 
end nubatentlal exporlonco of 
teechlne and puaseas nddl- 
llonol relevant qunlincatlona. 
An iJitornai In tlin ilavelon- 
ment of roaearch win be 
walcuina. 


ASSOCIATE 
LECTURER 
n/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
EDUCATION 
Rof. No. L/49 


Appllcanta are Invited for e 
ie year heir-tlnie appoini- 
ont from Septamber 1984. 


Candidates should have an 
Intereet In the relationship of 
tlieory to praotloe and poeeeaa 
miceessrul axparlence or 
teaching In echoals. QuAlinea- 
ttona In cuirlciilum theory 
and/or psychology will be par- 
ticularly waleoma, Aseoclato 
Leaturar's aalary Is 50 96 of 
the full-time oeele. 


Belery Scale: LIl £7,218- 
10,683 (bori - £11.568 per 


683 (bari — 
m. S^^io. 
- £13,443 


- £1 1,568 per 
0,683-£18,988 
” per annum. 


Tha appointment will be 
made on tne appropriate scale 
according lo relevant prevKnjs 
sarvlce/eitpBrlanca, (Pro- 

B reselon from the LII eealo to 
ie 8L Bcele la In aecordenee 


with the provlBlona of the Bur- 
nham Further Education 
Report). 


For further detells and an 
application form, to be 
rscurned by 6lh July 1984, 
nleaea contact the Pareonnel 


PleuBB quote Rafarenrs 
Numbers In ,• all 

^jmgunlcatlone. 


Trent Polyteohuio 


Deportment of Business 
Studlsa 


LECTURER GRADE 
U/SENIOR 
LEC^RERIN 
ORGANISATIONAL 
BEHAVIOUR 


f£7,815-£13,445) 


Candidates should be social 
eclancB graduates preferably 


with a multidisciplinary back 
ground and with nlgher da 


rofeaslonal quelirice' 


An Intereet In innovetlone. In 
roup-orlentated nodal pay- 
li^g nr buolnaea 


Furthei* details and form of 
■FPlicetiqn are available iroiti 
tne Staff omaer, Trent .^ly 


. the Staff Orflaor.Tre^c.taly-. 

‘ ' ys’-. 


Thames Polytechnic 
School of Biological 
Sciences and 
Environmental Hoolth 
Lectureships in 
Biotechnology 

SL in MICROBIAL 
GENETICS 
UI IN BIOLOGICAL 
CHEMISTRY 


Appllcntluns are InvIloU fur 
ic- above pu»tv apnro- 


priaiKly quallfiod vraOuatrft. 
Exi>crl:,:iri« In one ur more ul 
llin follnwinn Is Mseenlial. 


malrculiir/mlrrnblal gn:i4itlrsi 
miixohlal pliyalnrcigy/tiln. 


chu:nlstry: farmuntntlcjn toch- 
naldgyi natural nrodiici 
chnmisiry, enivme/c«l1 


schnolouy. 

Salary ncala- £a,80S-ei2.5S5 
Inclusivn (under review:. 


School of Mechanical 
Engineering 

RESEARCHER 


(3 year appointment) 


to loin a reaearch team 
Inveatrsatlng tho dynamics uf 
uiideryrouna rail vehlclos by 
axporlmental, theoretical ana 
computer work. The prolsct la 


supported by tho Natlonel 
Coal Board and the SBRC. 
Applicants should have a gooU 
honours degree In engineering 
end, preferably, soma rnlo- 
vunt ponigraduatn oxporJenco. 
The auccesaful candidate will 
be able to regleter for a higher 


degreo . 
Salnr 


Sainry scale: £8,374- 

£9.866 Inclusive, 

Further partinulars and 
application rorm from the 
SiaffingOfficer, ThameH Poly- 
tei-hiilc, Wellington Strnet, 
London 6EIB 6PF, to bo 
returned by 3rd July 1984. 


Thames Polytoch:ilc Is an 
equal appcirti:n 1 tles employer. 


Middlesex Polytechnic „ 


School of Accounting and 
FInanen 


PART-TIME 
LECTURERS IN 
ACCOUNTING AND 
FINANCE 


AppllcaUons are Invited 
from siiltably qualified applt- 
canta for the acedomlc session 
commencing September 1984. 


For further details and 
gupileatinn foi-ms contact; 
Colin J. Jones, Middlesex 
Polytacnnic, Tha Burruughl. 
Lnnrion NW4 4DT. 

(10715) H3 


Fellowships 


. : 


Merton College, Oxford 

JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS AND 
SENIOR 

SCHOLARSHIPS 1986 


The colleao umpoBoa, If 
candldateA or sufficrenl merit. 

f ireaont thamsnivus, to elect tnr-. 
wn or ihroA Junior Rasenreh ' 
Fellowahlpa and to two or 
tlir«Mi Senlur Seholarahlps In 
loss. Theso nwordn are open 
to both men and wonion. Can- 
didatea for Junior llesnarch 


Fallowahipa and lo two or 
tlir«Mi Senlur Seholarahlps In 
loss. Theso nwordn ere open 
to both men end wonion. Can- 


PeilowBlilps must beundnr ihn 
ana of 27 on let Oalobar 1988; 
candldatas for Senior Scholar- 


ships must bo under (he eqn nf 
26, or. In tha cosa of Oxford 
araduatsBi must not hsvo 
exceeded 18 terms from tha 
(late of matrlculatloii. 


Details of the awards and of 


tha method of epplylnu for 
them may be obteineil Trom 
the Warden’s aen-etery. Mor 
ton Colloea, Oxford 0X1 4JD 
Tha closfna dale lor appllce- 
tloni Ie Saturday 80th October 
1984. 

(10730) H8 


Colleges of Further' 
Education 


Watford College 
Herts 


Required ae soon as 
pOBSlble 


PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER IN 
ELECymONICS AND 
COMPUTER 
ENGINEERING 


Salary fundar review): 
Principal Lecturer £19.51^ 
£13,938 (bar) - £15.744 per 


ApplICBtlene ere Invited 
from appropriately quelinod 
eandldataa with recent indus- 


trial end teaching experlenc4 
to take responeltnilly for Ihe 
development of new and exist- 
ing eoursas In Blaetronlci and 
Computer Engineering. 


ABslatanca may be given 
with household removel 


F|if-thar.detalls and applies 
on forma evnllobla from the 
hlef Adml"'«*«‘*'*"- 


tretlya OffUar 
HeniMti 












Colleges of Further Education continued 


Faculty of Art & Design 

Cornwall College of Further & Higher Education 
Redruth, Cornwall 

LECTURER GRADE II IN 
GRAPHIC DESIGN 

AppUcaUons are sought Irom established Graphic Designers to leach 
at both OATEC Diploma and HIghor Diploma lev^a. Ttw successful 
appllcani, who will be expected to have exe^onal design ability end 
Industrial and protesaJonal axperlence, wIV ba required to taka up tha 
appointment In September 1S84, or as soon as possible (hereafter. 
Previous teaching experienca, although desirable, Is not essontlal. 

Salary Scafe: Lecturer II £7,215 to £11,568 
according to previous experience. 

LECTURER GRADE I IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

Applications are sought from established Photographers to leach at 
both DATEC Diploma and Higher Diploma levela. The aiicceashjl 
appHcant, who will be expected to have exceptional photographic 
ability and Industrial and prolasslonal experience, will be required to 
take up the appolnlmenl In September 1984, or as soon as possible 
thereafter. Previous leaching eocparlence, although desirable, la not 
essential. 

Salary Scale: Lecturer 1 £5,649 to £9,735 
accoraing to previous experience. 

Further delalla of the above vacanoy may ba obtained by 
sending a atamped addressed envelope to The Principal, 
to whorn all completed application forma should be 
rwurned within two weeks of the appearance of this 
advarllaement. 


(16479) 



f. Cornwall 


CROYDON 

COU.EGE 


FAIRFIELD, CROYDON CRO 1DX 
Tal: 01-688 9271/6 

Faculty of Art and Design 
Lecturer Grade II (Ceramics) 

running e two year HlghBr National DaYeC Diploma. «irT«noy 

Leoturerll e7,e60-£ia,819 pa 

London VMght^ 

'"■y *>• obtained fram: *ma 

— (1S49d) 

_ Nene College 

Blackwood Hodge Management Centre 

Required aa eoon as possible 

Programme Directors 

ino,663-£l8, 744 under review) 

Course Unit. Applicants should be oapebla of 
y levels and should possess a creative eM^rtiae 

§' running and teaching ^eral 

management prpgramrnes. «i 

;j/ Required from 1 September 

Locturer/Senior Lecturer 
in Management Studies 

f^^1Ml®.443 under ravl^} >i>. i, 

proipodon,' organisation and • 
MaSad^?* qualllloaflQn coursea and coune «>mp^nto|in 

In Managomonl Centra, which opened 

(SinSL^'.ih..‘!Ji *®«hnology raaldantlsl Manaeamant 
SSHlw! 5f*!? SL*” parkland aattlng on ths 

butahlrm.,pf .Northarnp^n. SAG for further details to: 






THE CO-OPERATIVE COLLEQE 
INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE 
TRAINING CENTRE 

TUTOR IN 
CO-OPERATIVE 
DEVELOPMENT 
OVERSEAS 

AppIlcBlIons are Invited for a 
two-year contract appointment 
commencing September 1984, 
with possibility of extension. 
The chief requirement Is an 
ability to teach Development 
Economics and/or Co-opera- 
tiva Organisation to managers 
and Civil Servants from LDC's. 
Management experience with 
Co-operatives would be a sig- 
nificant advantage. Initial 
appointment would be on the 
Burnham salary aoale £7,216 
to £ 1 1 ,566 (under review). 
Curriculum Vitas to: The 
Principal, The Co-operative 
College, Stanford Hall. 
Loughborough, Lelca. LE12 
6QR, from whom further par- 
ticulars may be obtained. 
Closing date 9th July, 1964. 

(1S474) 


Nonington College 

Kant County Caunell 
education Coinmlttae 

TWO LECTURER 
n/SENIOR 

lecturer posts in 

MOVEMENT 

STUDIES 

to eommanea Saptambar 
1SB4 

Appllentlona nra InvltaJ for 
appaliltiiiants la 
tiovar BA (Hoiu.) daaraa, |ac« 


maenonlca. A rancrlbiitlon Tn 
5,ll«.Pr«stl<al cquraaa of tb« 
daaraa would bo an 
Advankae*. 

ONE LECTURER 
_ II/8ENIOR 
LECTURER POST IN 
BIOLOGY 

to cornmapca^aptembor 

Appllcatlona ara Invitad for 
war appointmani <pas- 
■Ibly ranowabla for a sacond 
X;ar> to cover OA tlfana.] 
fiaoraa locturlne in Anfmai 
Mvatolosy and Huraien Pnya' 
!Ste.V’ .M ..abHlty «o coach 
***'•■4 yaar Biology 

S3?ss:«a. •" 

Obr.»"rro‘l5**ffc ffa^ 


v!9jPB> Oover,. I 


IfBO, Non- 
Kant CTls 

H7 


General Vacancies 


RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTS (PART- 
. TIME) 


■aiona] Irftar 


!9*y tl* 


Colleges of Higher Education 


ST. MARY’S COLLEGE 
Strawberry Hill, Twickenham 

St. Mary's College Is a Roman Catholic College of Higher Educa- 
ifon and offers undergraduate courses leading to two-subject BA, 
BEd and BSc Honours degrees of the University of Surrey, as weli 
as to a vanety of postgraduate courses. Currently, courses leading 
to University of London qualifications are being phased out. The 
College has about 1 ,200 students of whom approximately half are 
registered for BA/BSc degrees and half for the BEd degree. 

Whilst applicants must meet the specific requirementa outlined 
below, recent school leaching experience would be 
advantageous. 

^ Applications are Invited for ths following lectureships: 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATlON SUPPLFjmv. 


(1) Biology 


Applicants must have a first degree In Biology and a further 
qualification In ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


(2) English 


Applicants should have a first degree In Engllah and a further 
qualification In APPLIED LINGUISTICS especially second lan- 
guage acquisition. 


(3) French 


Applicants should have a first degree In French, with or without a 
second language, together with a higher qualification. The suc- 
cessful applicant will mainly teach language but also C19 or C20 
literature. 


(4) History 


This la a half-time permanent appointment and applicants should 
have an interest In EUROPEAN HISTORY particularly of the 1 7lh 
and 16lh Centuries. 

(5) Movement Studies 

JPPjcants should have a quallficallon In SPORTS PSY- 
CHOLOGY and In one or more of the following: vollevball/ 
awimming/lrack and field studies. 


(6) Physics 



® special Interest In MICRO- 
ELECTRONICS and Ihe appllcetlon of MICROCOMPUTERS to 
the control and evaluation of Physics experlmenta. 

(7) Sociology 

Applicants should have e first degree In Sociology and pralerebty a 
I further qualification In Sociological Methods (to Include quantitive 
and Mmfwiing components), together with one or the Compara- 
Structure, Political Sociology, or Secondary Method for 

PCaCCx 

AppolntmenlB will commence on 1 at January 1 986, or l si Septem- 
ber 1984 If eucceeefurappllcams are available at the earlier date. 

Salary Scale: Burnham FE/HE LII/SL plus London Allowance. 

Closing dale lor receipt of applications: Friday 6th July 1984. 

Principal, SI. Mary's College, Sirawbeny 
Hill, TVrickenham, Middlesex TW1 48X. ^ ^ 

(14S8SI 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE COLLEGE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

School of Management 
Studies end Languages 

Lecturer 11/ 
Senior Lecturer 
in Accounting 

f£PnW 'Of *hs above post which Is 

avalleble Immediately. The successful candidate will lain 

S’-r'WS'Msa.rSS 

accSng"™* or internattonal 

• sJJi « either Leoturer || or 

SararySeila: Leoturer II mR.r4«eaa 

i ^M p/Leoturef j'BS 

;+WnBsLondonAllowanoeofC2B8 *^°'**^®^*‘“* 

: S«iP?Sta 

in I ..v,, I ;-j I ' • • • 




W^SUSSEXINSTiniTIOflGfflaS 


tPRINCIPAlLieilfliR 

WHAHRlIHPIUMffffc 

Retevant School 
rsMwch axpsrianca 
ship In teacher trainino ua f**.-, 
for m new poal cl baJiSi^ 
teacher (raining, 

2, LEM II 
(BUHfl) 

Initial temporary po«l iw 
Itears. Recent ai^ool uamm 
particula/fy In muhi-eultifai til 
pon or In work «ih tfwreiiS 
learning dUfleultlsg amfeoolndlB 
this poet In InlUaJ m (thmm 
teacher training. 

3.TWOPO£TSIIIDiyiK,U 

(BURNIUNFE] 

Initial temporary appelrtmam b 
three years. Reesm ttftv 
experience and wUs eitperbriMO 
dance era required forwerkoAi^ 
Related Arte degrM and s BEd 
(Honours) degree, 

Application ioxma ard hif* 
detalla should be obtained Iwn 
The Director'a Secralary, Ute 
' 8u9sex Inetltute ol Higher Edu» 
tiofl. The Dome, Up^ Bogtr 
Road, Bognor Regia, WmI Guaie 
P021 1HR (Tel: die. 

865581) end compiatad fom 
returned by July 6th, 1664. 


Essex County Council 
Ghelmer Institute of 
Higher Education 

Schooia or Initial and 
litaorvica Taaetiar 2duca>loa, 
Brantwood Bill 

Laeturer 11/aaniar Lkiuw 
I n ART EDUCATION reouirta 
Crom lit January IBBS taeon> 
tribute mainly to a new Pri; 
Riary D.ed.Iflonil but wUh 
aoma inr>uta aloo IntolnMnlu 
adiicotlon. The Primary B.n. 
haa n vary clear proruilow 
cmphaala and a tutor li loiim 
who la not only comralilid to 
Art but aliO hoi «Md 
oxparlanca In or low 
TiiN puMlbllltv «xjat« that » 
pufMin uppalntafl cnwRi to 
unknd tu ba raapontlbli Rr 
UiuUnralilii of tha Art orMb 
ihn Primary O.Ed. 

- , y L J,* ‘ ?.}, « 


Apnllcotiona 

tliorcincalla •vollabla from w 
Prinriiidl A4'P‘"/12TS*3 

OffUar, Chalmar (nilByl * w 
Hlolior EO»ic*tlOB, ,VI«^ 
Uond fiouin. CtiaImKor* 
CM1 ILL. 

Tolonhoiio 


St Martin’s CoUefis of 
Higher Education 
Lancaster 

IJlCTURERjJ-v 

MODERN HISTORy 

Appllcatlona 
appoin^ent fiwn 
ary. leSB (or iMlIaMT^^ 

Icon and^r nuaalati 


King Alfred's College 

Win(*Mter 

PABT:^^ 

taach etfJfS, 


IWV91 It 

d«y> 1^ 
j»Mr, T 
prUW 
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Coll68®s Higher Education continued Colleges of Technology 


’ School of Applied Social Studies 

SOCIAL POLICY 
LECTURER 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 

Applleailoru ere invitad from euitably qualified peruna to teach 
Sodil Pollev on undergraduate end piofesalonel courue. The 
luecHifut applicant wlli be required to contribute to couru 
dKtIopment, reaoerch end coMuliancy within the School. 
Indudina the development of a postgraduate Diptome In Housing. 

It a anvlsaged that the appointment will ba effective Irom let 
SMivnber 1 w4. or ee eoon ee poaslble thereelier. 


Sipisfnber 1884, > 

‘Salary ecalee: 
Sinter Lecturer 
LMiurerll 


£10,8B3£12,662 Iberl - E13A43 
£7.21B-£11,6S8 


AppUeetlon forme may be obtained from the following: ‘The 
pinoAMl Offlee, Humbenide Collage of Higher Edueetion, 
cettinoham Road, Hull HUB 7RT. Tel: (0482) 44BB06. Cloeing 
diteMJuiy.lM. 


Christ Churoh College 
of Higher Education 
Canterbury 

LECTURER 

n/8ENIOR 

LECTURER 

fTEl^VISlON) 

Tha CollBDe Invltae applira 
Udm from auitably ciuaiirian 
coDdldataa for tho above poet 
In U» lUdio, Film and Telev(> 
tiM Department. Appllraiita 
diauld have a wido axr>arlanca 
ind Mnowladee of both tha 
ihaory and nraetica of Totevl> 
lion. Additfonal axparinnro ot 
other bronchaa of media atud 
III laafeo dealnbla. Tha Col- 
lase nay conaldar epllttlng tho 
mt on a ilma-ahare banla. 
The appointment will take 
tnoot from the beginning or 
Ute Autumn Term or an aoon 
it peoalblD aftarwarda. 

, Tha Cptlaga hne approx- 
Imailoy i.OOD etudenta and 
Wen BA. BBd and D6c 
dcBraM. POCB, advunri^U 
uplomos and liiohor dogmoa 
tfiEdacotlon. 

CI3.44S pa (unoor rovinw). 

forfurthor delalla wrlto »o 
JV*. Joan Long, Perauiial 
Atolttont to Princlpnt. Chrlal 


Worcester College ot 
Higher Education 


Upna Mould bo 

g5g,l,»8.Juty. 


Hereford and Worcester 
Goun^ Council 
School of Education and 
Teaching Studies 

nivlalon of Phyalcnl 
Bducatton 

Appllratioiia ere Invitad for 
tho temporary pont of 

LECTURER IN 
PHYSICAL 
BDUCATION/HUMAN 
MOVEMENT 

Tho appointment will ba 
made on tiia Laeturer Il/San- 
lor Lacturor Sreln, currently 
C7.S1S to CIB.44S (under 
revtowl and will bu tenable 
from Int Septambor 1BB4 to 
Slat Auguat 1BB6. The 
appointment will tormliiata 
Slat Auguat IQB6 ovoii If the 
appolniinnpt In lakeit up after 
tat Baptnmbor IBB4, 

Appileanta nhouid huirt an 
nppropriute tiunuura dngrpa. 

S and havA artimil pxpnrlnnco (n 
in edufutlnii of iirimiiry >’hil- 
rnij. mill unrtl>ulitr MniHirilnn 
iimuM Moviiini'iit. 

K urihm- dntuiln (ii*o avail- 
I fitim Thn Prlni'tpul. Wpr> 
i:entop CnlMino of llinhnr 

S dluii, HAiiwIck Oruvo, 

DluiltcailoiiM ,nhuiild bo 
rntiirnoil limnnrilutoly. 

lie 


Administration 


Council for National Academic Awards 

assistant registrars 

(Two Temporary Posts) 

sra lovUed fbr two posts of ABBistonl Rogtstrar, wUh 
|’'P^blUU6i for 1. Eklueation; and 2. Sciooce and Toc)u»logy. 
te Mm tioo to their work in tho above BuUwt aroBB, tho ABBislont 
* involved in the devolopmenl of the Council's Bcademie 

oflered on a tamporwy buls him lit October 1984 imtil 
f f,M snd arise ftinn ttie proposed ghaence of the current poet- 
toluiet undertaking perioite ofraternUy leave. 

Ihe port should be well quBlUled Budemlcolly and/or 
ify ^ uould have approprlsto laachine ud/or aeadeniic 
AppliBoals SMking socoDomont to the Coun- 

Is £11,670-916,281 pa ineludisg London Weighting. 
M BppolntineQt will not gxeseS £14,926 pa. 

^Wlhsr porttoulare may be obtained from 

Aeslrtant Becratanr (Penoiinel) 

CNAA 


, 844/3MarBy'B 
London WClX 8BP. 


'b lao Rond 
>.Teb 01-8784411 


■PpUobUods gtvtng detalli of iiugUflcBlioiis b^ 
^^UjAd the names of two referoei sho^ bo submltto^ 

of Reading 
°«tee or the Regi.tp.r 

ADMISSIONS 
OFFICER 

The COllega la eeaklng a 
graduete or equrvolent with 
■ultable experlenM to be 
reaponelble reretudeDt aomla- 



' »-4XlOfVrifc 4< - 




Lothian Regional Council 
NAPIER COLLEQE OF COMMERCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

LECTURER A IN ACCOUNTING 

Salary on Scale: £B,686-£1 2,777 (BarK13,71 6 
required In Hie Department of Accounting to teach financial 
accounting, management accounting, taxalion and auditing to 
final professional artd/or degree level! 

Applicanis for this poet must hold a professional quallficallon or an 


Appiicanis tor this poet muel hold a professional quallficallon or an 

Z ropriate degree and have, preferably, some teachlng/profes* 
laf/lndustrld experience. 

Aullcation forms and further particulars from: The Administrative 
Officer (Personnel), Napier College of Commerce and Technol- 
ogy, Colinton Road, Edinburgh ER10 5DT. Tel: 031 447 7070. 


Surrey Education 
Committee 
North East Surrey 
College of Technology 

Relaata Road. Bwall, 
Epaon, Surrey RTI7 8DS 

Appllcatlona are Invited for 
ths rollowlng poeteto be filled 
from I Septamber 1984: 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN COMPUTER 
STUDIES (SYSTEMS 
ANALYSIS) 
LECTURER 1 IN 
STATISTICS/ 
COMPUTING 

Salary scale-. SENIOR LBC- 
TURBR: CI0.6BS - 413,443 
p.a.. LECTURER 1: £3.649- 
£9,733. 

Plue £258 p.e. London 
Fringe Allowance. Oenaroua 
rolocntlon axpaniei In 
approved coaaa. 

Plaaao aand a etampad 
addroaaod anvalopa (or fur- 
ther pnrtlculara anti applica- 
tion form from tho Vlre- 
Prlnt-ipnl. HS 


Courses 


University of London 
King’s College 

Centre of Medical Law and 
Blhlce 

POSTGRADUATE 
DIPLOMA IN 
MEDICAL ETHICS 
AND LAW 

Entry October 1984 

Appllcatlona are Invited for 
thia new one-yoor Diploma 
coune. commencing In Octo- 
ber 19S4. 

The couraa alma lo further 
the undaratanriing of thoeu 
whoae work bringa thorn Into 
contact with madieai etblca 
and law and Ihooe who wlah to 
embark on further atudv or 
raesarch. The coune la open 
to ell thoae who have a firat 
degrea In a relevant dlnclpllna, 
eg medicine, law, phlloaophy 
and itiBology. 

Piicchor detalle from the 
Poaigruduate Secretary, Fac- 
ulty of LnwB. Klng'a Collage 
London. Strand, London 
WC2R 2LS. 

(10117> H22 


Further Educ a tion continued 

WATFORD COLLEGE 

require as soon as possible 

PRINCIPAL 

LECTURER 

IN ELECTRONIC & 
COMPUTER ENGINEERING 

Salory (under review): Principal Lecturer £12,619- 
£13,938 (bar) - £16,744 par annum. 

AppHcationa are invited from appropriately qualified 
candidates with recent industrial teaidiing eacperioni» 
to take responsibility for thedevolopmantofnew exist- 
ing courses in Eloctronic and Computer Engineering. 

Assistance may be given with household removal 
expenses. 

Further details and application forms available 
fbomi 

The Chief Administrative Officer 
Watford College 
Hempstead Road 
Watford, Herts. WDl 8EZ 
Tel: Watford 41311, Ext 66 

Research & Studentships ■ 


ANO BLECTRONIC 
^NOINEERWO 

CASE STUDENTSHIP , 

MICROWAVE DIGITAL 
INSTRUMENTATION AND 
OSCILLATORS 



tito RHBdl M 


University of 
Southampton 
Faculty of Mathematical 
Studies 

SERC ENGINEERING 

mathematics 

STUDENTSHIP 

Appllcatlona are Invited 
from CBiidldBteg with ■ flret or 







Solery: 601 £9,060 » 

, Sa.6e0 (under review). 

Further datoJIa 'Srem Af*- . 






The etudentahip la available 
for work on the mathematical 
fflodemno of the.leo^big of 
■■lUfrom clay aoUe. ^aeiic- 
rnaaful aODllcaht Will 

_ register fo. - 
igrae,.' end . will, be 

fheniatloa but'vvill- collab- 

E rata elOHly with the 

iitltiite of XrrlgatLan Studlea 

Bnquliiea Mpuld be 
addreeeed to Dr O. Drake, 



whom ■ppHoBUotia. Indudinq 
the aaoneB.and addreeaea of 
two raferaae, ahould be eant 
. by 4th July. 19l4^ Pleeae 


TEE88IDE POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL AND STRUCTURAL 
ENGINEERING AND BUILDINGS 

Lea Research Assistant (Hydraulics) 

SalBry. E5,B46-t6,123 per Bnruni 

which Indudas paymani lor up to 6 hours teaching BBBignment per week. 

AH Polyieehnic appoLnimanis aro made on the umtersiandlng liwt the duties 
Bttechfng toall posto msy bo variod Iron tune lollmain sccoidance wllhthe rtsods 
ol the Oepaitmeni. 

The Heed ol Depanmeni would be willing lo have Inlormai discusskms with 
intending eppiicsnte should this be desired. (Telephone (0642) 218121, 
Extension 4155). 

The eppoinimeni which will be made as soon as possible Is ior a period ol ihree 
years only. 

WhUit ihs appointment is pradomlnantiy concerned with the lesasrch 
InvesUgeiion dabbed below the appointee will be required lo contribute io Ihe 
leeching work of the Department lor up to six hours par week. 

The Investigation will constsi of an experlmenial and iheoietical study ol air 
enMnmenl In drapshatts. An examineUon wiU be made of mechaniem ol 
entrainment when a varllcel )el enters a body ol fluid. The etieclol wall roughness 
wUI be studied and an attempt will be made to illustrate tha acaflng retalionshlp 
beiwe.an hydraulic model and lull scele atr enirainmeni phenomena. 
Appliutlans are invited Irom graduates posMMing ai leasi an upper sscond 
dess honoura degree in dvU engineering. Tha appointee will ba required to 
register tidih CNAA for a MPhlUPhD. 

Applloatlon Ibme and hmiiar pardculara are avallabla from the Psrunnal 
SaoHon, TMUIde Polytechnlo, Borough Road, Middleabrough, Citvaland 
T81 8BA. Tataphorte (0642) 2181 81| Extension 4114. 

Closing data: 31 July 1984. 

(14M9) 


The University of 
Leeds 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATIOrV 

Nurse Selection 
Project 

Applleetlona are Invited for 
a poet of _pre-doctoral 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT In 
Ihe above School for work on 
tlin development of allerna- 
tlveoaloctlan criteria (or entry 
to nurae tralntng tn accor- 
dance with the training rulaa 
of tho UKCC. Involving the 
uae of teat design, aclmlnltira- 
tlon, analysla, computing. 
Interviewing and reporting 
terhninuea. 

A good honours dnorea 
Involving eoinputlng and oome 
axporlencB of data analyals are 
ronulred. Soma kiiowledoe 
ana experlanco of iiuralno 
would be an advantagu. but 
not obllgntory. 

The post la BVBiiBbIr for a 
Used period tarmlnallng not 
Inter than S) December 1986. 

Salary within the IB Itanse 
for Reaoarch and Anaiogoua 
SiafT (£6130 — ESSSOHunder 
review) according to ago. 
auallfiretlons and saperlonea. 

Informal enquirlea may be 
mnue i» Proroshor Dennis 
Chlhi or |)r..lPiii\irHr Thoinn- 
suniObSJ) 43lT.ki ICKIk61il6, 
7ll9, 6IRT, MB8). 


Apiillrnilon forniM and fur. 
tiler particulare _niay be 

DJTi quoilnii rDferoiicn num- 
ber Vsraa/no. comiticied 
eppllrailoiis should beaiibmll- 
teo as soon iie possible end In 
any event not Jeter then IS 
July IBB4. lllT 


ted as soon iie poetlble end fr 
any event not Jeter then IS 
July IBB4. Hl1 


University of Dundee 

Department of Publlr Law 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

There la o vacancy available 
at thIa aioge for tne period 
from September 1984 to May 
1985, for an Honours gradu- 
ate in Law or Social Sciences 
lo work full-time with Dr A. 
C. Page arid Mr P. (9, Watch- 
man In tliB above Department 


on a series of projecle relating 
to itia role or ISw In qovorn- 
ment, with special reference 
to formal and Informal mecha- 


ntama of dlsputo nettlament. 

The aucceaaful applicant 
will be paid on an appropriate 

range Xo,S10 

Icr review). 
Ilcanta requir- 
ing addltlehal Information 
before deelolne whether to 
apply may contact Dr Page at 
Uie Department of 
Lew, Tel: Dundee <03 

83lJl. 

Applications, including full 
career detalle and Ihe names 
of two rafereae, ahould be 
lodged oa soon ee possible 
with the Peraonnel Office, 
Tha Unlveraity, Dundee DDl 
4HN. Please quote reference 
BSTA9/S4a. 

(83938) K1 1 


Unlverslly of Hull 

- Department ot Phyalea 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

An BBRC supported post le 
avqlleble from let October 
1984, for 16 raontha for epec- 
troacoptc studies of oxnor 
phoua and crystalline seml- 
eonductera involving optical, 
microwave end low tempere- 
ture inveatlgatlone. Salary at 
lower end of lA ecale 
(£T,190-^pi,61B. pa under 
review). Curriculum vitae and 
names of two;, referees aa 
■oOn Ol possible to Dr B- C. 
Cavenett,;. OapartniBnt q" 

.. .. ... 


The University of 
Sheffield 

MRC/EBRC Social and 

Applied PaycliDlogy Unit 

RESEARCH INTO , 
HUMAN FACTORS 
AND INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY 

Applications are invited for 
a teno-term reaoarch poaltlan 
to inlilate a new pruject 
within Ihe Unit. Ttie eucceei- 
ful candidate will appoint and 
lead n team of resoarchera 
conducting cognitive and 
enionomlc liive^tloetlons into 
human faclora aiaocialed with 
infurmetlon technology In 
manufacturing and other work 
■Btlingi. BetablUhcd Unit 
reoeerch Is examining eocial 
and organlaailonnl aapecia of 
Information technology, ond . 
link* batwaen projects will be -r 
encouraged. 

The post le Bvallabla up lo 
reticeinant age from early 
1085. Initial ulary wiLI be on 
scales onsloBOUB to ths 
University Lsciuror and Sen- 
ior Lecturer scelrs. Good 
quallflcBtlons and reiearch 
experience in psyclinlnay. 
argoneniles or m rolatoil rilocl- 

3 lino are renuired. Fiirlher 
•iiille of the BiTA to he 
devnluped end uf thn Unit srn 
..,.,1,11.1. .. 






Universify of 
Newcastle upon l^ne 

Dniipruneiit of SlBtletles 

SBRC/CA8E 

RESEARCH 

STUDENTSHIP 

Validation nf Slotiatlcal 
Software 

Tlie Department le able to 
offer an SERO'CASE research 
studentship on the above 
topic, tenalile for iliroe yeara 
from Oceobar. 1984 and lad- 
ing to the dagree of Pli.D. The 
research win be carried out 
under tha supervision of Pro- 
fessor O.B. Wetherlll, end In 
collaboration with IBM 
(United Kingdom) Laboro 
torlBS, Hurslay Park, 
Winchester. 

Ileants ahguld. have, or 


cIsM honours degree with a 
aubstantial statist Teal content 
Further detafls. and applica- 
tion forma, ore available from 

srvt.iteS^sf'"frn?v%%^ff*sL 

(IO 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Department of Law 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Appilcailans are Invited 
from graduates in Law or a 
rsTavant Social Selance dlocl- 

S 1fne for tha post of Rssaareh,A. 

aslitant to work on a projocr* 
contieraad with the legal reg- 
uistiop of age dCacrlmhiation. 
Those oradiiatlns Jn tlie sum- 
mer of i984 era also eliglbla, 
The appointment is supported 
by a 9 i*snt from the unlvar- 
afty sReaaorch Fund, and w(il 
be avallabiejror twelve months 
from let September I9S4. 
Salary within the range E6S10 
— £.7830. Registration for a 
raseareh degrae may ' 1)8 
possible. 

Applications <5 copies) con- 
tslnfne fun career detslls end 
the namea of two referees 


ahould ba sent (quoting refer- 
an ee L Ot 7/B> to arrive NOT 
LATER THAN 10 JULY 1984, 
to the Betabllshment Ofme, 















Research & 

Studentships 

continued 


Librarians 


The University of 
Leeds 

Dapartmant of Muaie 

^POSTDOCTORAL 
RESEARCH FELLOW 
OR PREDOCTORAL 

research 

ASSISTANT 

IS? ®SbW.%'s.v};s 

opera, particularly at thn la?a 
tlr.ch.dlno 


Ranoe for 


JJfjjl^wJ for poaidnctoror'caii- 

MSljlditea.'**'^ prodocloral 
• i.i''’**’**”tlon forma and fur. 
tSE? f™ip the Reolatrar, 



^"cSSiV¥ 

and ahoulii In^ude 


University of Reading 
RESEARCH OFFICER 

Re>advei tiaaraant 

Appllcatlpita ara Invited for 
Offleep to 

JSRu .2" 9 ppolect concerned 

gi?ctW^istf>*orsi2S'"fafVt^ 

ISSSKKS 

Moarlence In secondarv 
”^9 S.\* end with dagroe level 
ea^rlence In 
educational raaaarvti and maa. 


■ J '- ■"(:'■■ 

S T :;••»>•] 


l(,Qiahts, Reading n06 2AH 

IfelVVasS?'' 

Co3SS9|* Hll 


Colleges of Art 


PaJMouth School of Art 
Wood Lane, Falmouth 
Cornwall TRll 4RA 

l°J!l°yy‘«iq poata are from 


The Wellcome Trust 


Applications are invited for Uie new 
post of Assistant Librarian in the 
Wellcome Museum of Medical Science. 
Tlie position will be for an initial period 
of three years. 

Dulios mil include the general 
administration of a teaching collection 
of monographs and serials relalincflo 
tropical medicine since c.1870. 

Applicants must be professionally 


qualified graduates. Training In medical 
librorianship and/or experience in a 
medical library, and a reading knowl- 
edge of one or more modern European 
languages will be advantageous. 

Starting salary in the lower half of the 
range £7,190-£14.125 (plus £1.186 
London Weighting) — under review. 
Benefits include free PPP, five weeks' 
annual leave, etc 


details and the names of two 


Industry and Commerce 


Property 




INPUT 

Tiic lending home computer toflware pubUcation has vaeancies for 

EXPERIENCED PROGRAMMERS 
WRITERS OR EDITORS 

who have delollcd knowledge of one or more of these machines 
Sinclair Spccinim. Coimnodorc 64, BBC B or Dragon 32. 

*®'*‘ “* “s'** deadlines under pressure. 
Vacancies are for full-iimc staff or freelance coniribuiors. 

He*»e apply in wridsig, cnclulng a CV to:- 

Otway-Nonrood, Input, Manhall Cavendish m-h.^. 

58 Old Compton Street, London W1V5PA, 

04961) 


Efts 

3 lounsea plua 
mod^n fnclIttlBB. SSO.OOO^P 
,-JbJl! 010 33 <4S> 64 sd 16. 
(S3S60) H50 


Overseas cont 


Colleges of Art 
continued 


Leistershire CounW 

Goukieil 

An Equni Opportunity 
Employer 

Loughborouali College of Art 
nno Dealpn 

o' HJeiory or 
Arl/Complementary Studlee 

Part-time 

LECTURERS IN ART 
AND DESIGN 
HISTORY 

»o contribute to 
ronowlno compo. 

De.iy„*m??iS‘TAo?' 

Aboriunia Bhpuld be nueliried 
win be required 
v2 eeach for five lioura on 

K“X‘Vp„KS-„<5,-. .SWSbT 

sisis;2l“"“ 

.application! (no 
SSfflfi oV'teSnA"g^ q“u"5 Je“e‘-* 

|«S:.“u'i5’‘aWeSSSB “o7*t55g 

Siv.,^?^._**nl*^''a*eoon bb pobI 
"■o a together with spaolnton 
courae oronoBBle. dnVnnt iSS 


siwem'L£?'‘Y9Y4'* OvcFseas 



■ I 
■1 

■ .p- 

I las 

r 'V.'lf:' 

. ■.! I< 4) 

li;-' H! ^ 

i : > ■ j. 


B.^(H0NS.) DEGREE 
' COURSE IN FINE * 

■ Ar;t; 

at l^eturer l -^'cisiis 
pqr flour (under review) 

• Photography/^lm 

' \ poet — B houre per week, 

. Painting 

1 poet “ 5 holire per weak, ' 

: 8cUlptuii« . 

1 post — s hours' per wsek. 

Appiicetlone are 'invitati' 
fVom praetlaJns Bests'' with 
asperlenee Jn tReae aubjeas. 

1. Fine Art'; . . 

8 POBM — B hours par week 
. the coij^ coYare the Breea 

Pflntm^ft? “■ and®'“teg: 

grephy/r llm, Prarorehce will 
& ?‘yan ,tp candldetee with an 

«5*"hS%*j3r?e®'‘* 

be 

year and limited travellUnci 
expengas will bo paid. " ° 

Appifpiiilbn tarma, to' be ' 
'»a'9hi™ed by erd July, may be 
I- obkefned by aending a scamped .. 
addraued' enveloM to The' 


. :1%6 Ohio State ' 

^-rU^veTBi^. . i. 

£S«TOOClOI^ 
FEUX>WSHIP m 

: ^12,V®C*'BPR!Ulefin_r&itB..a^ 


Adult Education 


London Borough of 
Richmond upon 
Thames 

College 

Park8hot,^^^ondi Surrey 
Telephone: 01.940 5978 

1. LECTURER n 
(POOD STUDIES) 

'O'' Bomeone 

2. LECTURER R 
(8D AND CRAFTS) 

■ Inyltad for 

« houra rim numhdi^ 

USI?S 3 ? 2 : 9laa.“*a% 

LmV S 5 *.ff£ “’® ••*%«{■ BOW 

Pg«®MSn3S?. 

MSb s3Sfeon.‘**o7'“e» 

tISSS! e'!;^erl 33 co“‘'“'* 

,,-^pher daiBllB end appiiea- 

SpMnS^fSsS;'’ 

(SSSOQ) 


QUALIfisd iMaLiKM 

TIa£h 8R required tar e^Ti: 
yat a ^Jllsh Bcliool in 'Tho. 

5?.-*P"‘'‘£.°™®®®' R*9h sten- 
derda. Please send fuli CV 
recent photograph ond telal 
.Mrs Helen 
a»SIS!®'Xit. ®,® Knuandroii 

<sls62**' 


REMINDER 


Copy for 
Classified 
Advertisements 
in the 


THES 


; a5gerT«r^a?odi?^^ 

^ckg«Mn?l ln“lii^cf»sa?«'i ' 
' hahevlour^ of mkCerlble iHn 
, 2^11 contribute to a five-year 
p(Mram to atudy the macFian- 
^al mnatltutlve equations Tor 
'PtstBla and alJoya,_Bs ai^lca- 


iJVterseas cont 

Unlversl^ly of itarlstad. 
Sweden 

2 LECTURESHIPS m 
iMANAGBMENT 
SCIENCE 


. zjsz* itnigQ ED a Tlva«vAm» 

wogrem to itudy Uie mMhanb 
^al mnatltutlve equations Tor 
and aljova, as ai^lca- 

Kf|Sa“£?3l® " '^^^.and 

pt ' 

will ^».5®*2.™ heqqfitil ; 

yC/L.,"® eeramensurate' WIU? : 
Si -5i^®**-®j?p®i*iaa®a butwiR ■ 
bo_ not Jeas.tSan S90,O0D.par ' 
'X®2?i S,®®*! rasuma, .rscdnt ' 
iPJWj^WghF.- and tha nsf^wTof 


rsB rarnpaes "tol'l 
’ J9- 'JVagoner. Oe 


.• j>, In B relavl 
l?>y.l.a4aa or Bw 




Won. may he given ?n®llnoiiah^ 


should arrive 
not later than : 
10 a.m. Monday 
preceeding 
publication j 


Colleges of Art continued 


Tel. Falmouth (0326) 313269 

Foundation and Datec General 

Part ti *^®®*9n Courses 
Part-time posts available from 
September, 1984 
1 post Two-Dimensional DesfarVTeytiise 
1 post CaramIcs/JewelTery ® 
1 post Visual Communication 
1 post Painting 
Details and application forms from' 

The Registrar of the School of Art to whom apollcaL«« 
should be retumsd by Thureday sih Juf 


cont 


luniT 


Western Australian 
Institute of Technology 


Tenured Appointment 
Senior Lecturer 

PUBLIC SECTOR 
MANAGEMENT 

The School of Menegement. one of five schools 
wtth/n the Division of Business and 
Administration, offers courses in Organisational 
and Management Studies, Marketing. Parsorma! 
end Industrial Beiaiions. Public Administration 
{including Local Government) and Educational Ad- 
ministration within the Division's Bachelor, Grad- 
uate Diploma and Master of Business 
programmes. 

A Sanior Lacturor is required to develop and co- 
oidlnate the area of Public Sector Management 
which currently includes Educational Admlnlelra- 
Hon and Public Administration (including Local 
Government). The appointee will be required to 
teach in area of expertise. 

Applicants require a strong disciplinary back- 
ground in either Educatlonol Administration or 
Publlo Administration, and ability to provide new 
initiatives to meat the changing needs of ihe 
public sector. Evidence of research interasls in 
the area would be an advantage. 

Professional experience at a senior level and 
teaching to postgradustas In tertiary inalitutions 
la highly desirable. The capacity to provide educa- 
tional leadership and develop close ties with the 
public sector Is sought. Applications close 13 
July. (Ref 679). 

SalHViaiigB:SMlorLMtuMr $32,677 — $38,086 

C^ltlona Inelixfa lana lor appainlaa and rat?.9v plu» anW»« 
Wn^aKpaniai; luparannuaUcn 

Applieiilonai Dolaili including iha namii and addrt.Mi ol thrci filxH* 
•hnid te ■utamiUad In dupiicata iwi lalar (han »3 July » th. £aa<M 
Olflcaf Wniam Auairala Houia »15 SUand. London WC2R OAJ. f«" 
nwm turthar Inlormalion may ba eblainad 
wnanapptvlogpfM„qug),f)af ^ and Coda HE8 


SOUTH AUSTRAUAN 

INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Lecturer in Physiotherapy 

^UnslanM)** ® contract basis oi up to three year* I''*** 

^nly In the area of Neurdogy where the 

and teach vrtthin the Bachelor of Wjj 
«®8lat aludenla with project work^l^ 
ml? ® postgraduate programme in the 

^slollierapy Neurology}. Soma general edmlntetralive duW W 
be required. “ 

9y«y Wpkxna or Degree in Phyatotherapy 


' ■«r ^fesi ‘Sgy®PJ Jngluaiag raf. , 
SLealSff-5^2HW,l>® t& TTib . 


ikl*SS!?* ®">®*',P'of888lond experience incHJding dlnlcel 
the above area Is necessary. A po^reduate qualification and wnw 

«q)Brlence of cHnksal research la deeiraWe. 

®ALARYs WMhIn the following range aeconmc 
qualllloatione and experience: 

. A$24,363toA$31,994 

. fPgS^.nol meeting the requlrementsfor leclureship rWfe^ 
;;apoeHtonlniheA8«letahJLeclurdfrahgeA$20,99l loA»24.W'' 

Tbb Buceesafui candidala will be expected to commene* dull®* 

. January, iggg.' . 

5'! ^'' •njcwmatlon may ba obtained from Mfc '*;„^t2S1S 

SS'BLfefliL'r.'sai 


. (10788) 
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Overseas continued 


EFL TEACHERS 

ENGLISH UNGUAGE CENTRE 

KING ABDUL AZIZ UNIVERSITY, JEDDAH, SAUDI ARABIA 

SL'ISj'KSi'iSKS^il^^ 

OiumiegUonB: 

Mud IwW M.A. TEFL or B.A. English + OlplomB TEFL 
Mnfenurn 6 years eiperleneo. 

BsnetHg: 

» o®va psBsega 

6 dslalled C.V. end telephone contact number to: 

Tetopheng; Whenhee (0206 22) 2780 

IniaivlewB wll be held In London between 16th end 22nd of Jidy 

(16470) 


PLEASE MENTION 
THE T.H.E.S. 
WHEN REPLYING 
TO 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


School of Mathematics and Computing 
Head of Department 

COMPUTING SCIENCE 

Salary $43,068 pa 

The appointee to this newly established position 
will head the Department of Computing Science 
In the School of Mathematics and Computing. 
The Department offers degree and graduate 
diploma courses in computing and has responsi- 
bility for a number of service .units. A Masters 
degree programme in Computing Science has 
been approved for commencement in 1986. In 
addition to growth in student numbers over the 
next few years, there is an expectation of in- 
creased Involvement in major applied research ini- 
tiatives with industry, research organisations and 
with the developing WA Technology Park. 

The Heed will be required to provide academic 
leadership for the efficient conduct of the 
Department, to teach in an area of expertise and 
to provide leadership in the maintenance and de- 
velopment of industrial consultancies, projects 
and research. 

The successful applicant will have a strong aca- 
demic bsckground, a distinguished record of 
scholarly achievement and research in computing 
sciences, and experience in group leadership and 
project management. Preference will be given to 
those who can demonstrate a commitment to the 
development of programmes which excel In both 
teaching end research. (Ref 678). 

Tinura; Thi poit otlar icadimlc iinuta II li inilnula policy Ihii porioni 
VPoInKd ■■ Hotd o( Dipariniril will bo aii ignMl tho ippiopilait dutin 
hr in Inltlfl ptrlod ol IhiM yoaii wHh •IlgitaEliy (or loniwBl. Should in cp- 
Poktit noi eontinuo ■■ Held o( OipaiimenL Ihe leidenilc levil end Mlary 
iriretflnid. 

CofldlUent Include laret (or nppolnioe end lernJy plut •Miilsnee «viin 
iKwal MptMii, tvpefenmiiilen 

Detiili Including the names end eddraiaaf a( iniei l•(else• 
twiM be submitted in dupllcile nol later ihan 13 July lo Ihe MIgrailon 
^Rhi, Wailem Auilialie Kouii. 1 1 B Sliind. London WC2H OAJ. (tom 

(ui iher Inkimailon miy be obtained 
Whinipplyingpieiie quote Ret. No endCodeHES 


UNIVERSITY OF BOTSWANA 

DEPUTY VICE CHANCELLOR 

or nominations ara invited (or the position of Deputy 
Chancellor of the University of Botswana. 

of Botswana was established in July 1962 and 
has an enrolment of approximately 1,400 students 
wt^lng 1 80 pre-entry science course students) in the faculties 
^ducatlon Humsnitlea, the Sodal Sciences and Science. 
Jj^epu^ Vice Chancellor vrilt assist the Vice Chancellor in 
.^D9 academic and administrative affairs ol the univer- 
JS‘ J!|® C^uty Vloe Chancellor ahall as Vice Chancellor when 
"'® Vice Chancellor is vacant or when the Vice 
le absent or unable to act. 

^PP^ts should have a dietlnguished record In tertiary educa- 
suDsianiial experience in educational adminialralkm at high 
"l^aernonslraled qualities of leadership and management 
a commitment lo the needs of advanced education In 
countries. 

tiiat the appointee will aaaume duties as early as 
!^8 but notialer than 3rd December, 1984. 

of the University of Botswana reserves the right to 
upon such terms and condiUona as may bs 

!®®^ary:P22.008 p.a. (fixed) 

include medicai aid plan, personal acd- 
61 [hi^fance. Aulstanee towards university education 
cNidren and spouse, motor car allowance, educa- 
contract addition of 30% of basic salary and 
payable to staff or| expatriate terms of eenrtoe. 
j^^^tvaralty provides accominodation for wWch rent Is 

dose on 3lst July, 1984. 

arid Botswana would be pleased to hear from men 
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. ^ ^Vi^and r|ame8,(ri three referees to: 

- TheRegietrar 
ji. Unlven||W ol Rotawane 
^ , Private Bag D022 









